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UP THE THAMES, 


SECOND PAPER. 


VIEW OF RICHMOND HILL. 


Ae at Richmond, a spot 
which divides with Hampton Court 
and Windsor the sovereignty of rural 
Thames, the correct thing is to climb 
Richmond Hill, an eminence which se- 
cures a distinction over both the rival 
attractions in at least one respect—that 
of breadth of prospect. That so slight 
an elevation should do so illustrates the 
‘extreme flatness of the country. The 





rise above the plain is not so great ‘as 
that which commands a less noted but 
not less beautiful view at our Ameri- 
can Richmond—a scene which stands 
credited with having determined the 
name of the latter city. The winding 
river, broken by islets, and the immense 
expanse of level woodland, are the lead- 
ing features of both pictures. Ours has 
less advantage of association. It has 
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RICHMOND CHURCH. 


no Windsor and no minor palaces. The 
town in the foreground, though boasting 
a far more picturesque site, is less pic- 
turesquely built, finely ‘as. the lath-and- 
plaster Capitol stands out against the 
eastern sky. But the James, as a piece 
of running water, unquestionably excels 
the Thames. It is, in the lower and more 
placid part of its course, much like the 
Thames, while it possesses in the so-called 
falls which foam and sparkle in a thou- 
sand rapids and cascades among nearly 
as many birch- and elm-clad rocks and 
islets at the spectator’s feet, an element 
wholly wanting in the other. Gazing upon 
the Virginian scene, Claude and Salvator 
would have opened their sketch - boxes 
and sat down to work side by side. The 
English would have kept the former, and 
sent the Neapolitan away. 

Let us borrow from Thomson—‘ Oh, 
Jamie Tamson, Jamie Tamson, oh!’—- 
who sleeps in the odd little church be- 
low, and whose pen is most successful 
in the Claude style, what we need in the 
way of description of a scene so often 
limned with both instruments: 

Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape; now the raptured eye 
Exulting swift to huge Augusta send, 
Now to the sister hills that skirt her plain; 


To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Imperial Windsor lifts her lofty brow. 
* * * 


* 
Here let us trace the matchless vale of Thames, 
Far winding up to where the Muses haunt— 
To Twickenham bowers ; to royal Hampton’s pile: 
To Claremont’s terraced heights and Esher’s groves. 
Enchanting vale! beyond whate’er the Muse 
Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung. 
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Another minstrel from 

Tweedside tried his hand 

upon it in Zhe Heart of 

Midlothian. He stops 

Jeanie and the duke, not- 

withstanding the life-and- 

death importance of their 

errand, to mark where “the 

Thames, here turreted with 

villas and there garlanded 

with forests, moved on 

slowly and placidly, like 

the mighty monarch of the 

scene to whom all its oth- 

er beauties were but acces- 

sories.” It is but a limited 

monarchy, of the mild 

British constitutional type, that can be 

attributed to a sluggish stream of a hun- 

dred yards in width, majestic as it may 

have appeared to the poet of “ Tweed’s 

fair river, broad and deep.” In this case, 

stateliness and dignity attach rather to 

the land than to the water, if only be- 

cause there is more of it. Magnitude is 

essential to them. Kings must not be 

little, as Louis XIV. taught us by his 

robes and padding and periwigs. It is 

an odd sort of sovereign, moreover, that 

occupies the lowest place in the presence- 

chamber, and is dominated by all his 
surroundings. 

One visit will not do for the scene be- 
fore us. He who desires to test its mul- 
tiformity must see it again and again. 
The English sky has a vast variety of 
cloud-effect, which repeats itself in “mov- 
ing accidents,” as artists term them, “by 
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flood and field.” When 
the sky is not entirely 
overcast, the ever -va- 
rying catches of light 
and shade on so broad 
a surface forbid its pre- 
senting exactly the 
same appearance for 
more than a few mo- 
ments together. The 
white buildings scat- 
tered over it assist this 
kaleidoscopic move- 
ment. As we gaze upon 
a smooth patch of un- 
broken shadow some 
miles off, it is suddenly and sharply 
flecked, thanks to a drift of the cloud 
above it, by a bright light, and another 
and another, till a whole town or range 
of villas, before unseen, brightens the 
distance. Onward sweeps the cloud, 
followed by its fellows, and these new 
objects fade into nothingness, while oth- 
ers beyond them, or it may be nearer, 
flash into view. The water aids this in- 


cessant change in the general and par- 
ticular distribution of light and shade by 


its reflection. It deepens shadow and 
intensifies light. It is never sombre, 
however dull may be the visage of the 
land. Somewhere, edging an island or 


— 
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THOMSON’S GARDEN. 


shooting out from a point, it will furn- 
ish a bit of glitter, all the more effective 
because of the gloomy setting that de- 
mands it and supplies its foil. 

Singular as is the predominance, in 
this view, of copse and grove, over the 
signs of habitation and industry belong- 
ing to the heart of so densely peopled a 
kingdom, art has not failed of its share 
in decorating the foreground. Villaand ° 
terrace cluster along the slope; for this 
has always been a favorite retreat of the 
Londoners, whether they came for a day 
or fora decade. Turning from the riv- 
er, we lapse again under the sovereignty 
of turf and leaf as we enter the gateway 
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GATE, RICHMOND GREAT PARK. 


of the Great Park. This must have been 
a second surprise. to our countryman, 
whose disappointment with the front 
view vented itself in the remark: “Why, 
this country wants clearing!” 

Here we are within the precincts of 
royalty. The Park, some eight miles in 
circuit, belongs to the Crown; as part of 
it, with the old palace of Sheen, has 
done since Henry I., and the rest since 
Charles I., who purchased and enclosed 
it at great cost to his purse and popular- 
ity, of neither of which had he much to 
spare. The gay groups of holiday folks 
who throng the walks suggest, instead, 
that it is the property of the people. The 
phrases are becoming synonymous. The 
grounds attached to the royal palaces, in 
this as in other parts of England, are 
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more enjoyed by the masses than by the 
sovereign. The queen abandons them 
all for her new boxes, with their scant 
and simple demesnes, at Balmoral and 
Osborne. Two centuries and more have 
elapsed since any of her predecessors 
lived at Richmond, and the chances are 
against its becoming the abode of her 
successors. It is too historical to be a 
home. Kings and queens, like common 
people, like to set up their own house- 
hold gods and construct a lair for them- 
selves. They do not like, even in the 
matter of a dwelling-place, to wholly 
sink their personality and. become a mere 
dynastic expression. This fancy for set- 
ting up for themselves has been espe- 
cially strong among the Hanoverians. 
George III. liked to bury himself at Kew 
or among his pigs and sheep on the 
farms into which he converted part of 
Windsor Park. His hopeful son estab- 
lished himself at Carlton House, with 
the occasional relaxation of the Chinese 
monstrosity at Brighton. The present 
prince of Wales has domiciled himself 
at several places. His favorite resi- 
dence, Sandringham, is a new purchase. 
Should he retain his liking for it, it may 
rank in future story with Woodstock or 
Sheen. 

Sheen or Shene, with a variety of oth- 
er spellings, was anciently the name of 
Richmond. Sheen Palace was occupied 
by the first three Edwards: the hero of 
Crecy there closed his eyes on the glory 
of this world in the leafy month of June, 
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when the England whose language un- 
der him first breathed the. atmosphere 
of a court, and who singles him out as 
her favorite among the Plantagenets, 
was looking her loveliest. Through the 
window came to the dying warrior the 
murmur of the same river and the breath 
of the same groves we now look upon. 
Far in the west the new towers of Wind- 
sor, built by him, broke, as now, the flat 
horizon. The mass of leafage that match- 
ed it in the distant east may have bent 
above Chaucer's pilgrims on their merry 





return from Canterbury with sins newly 
shriven and an ample stock of indul- 
gences to cover a new supply in the fu- 
ture. If the tales with which they be- 
guiled their penitential way to the sacred 
shrine were of the character given us by 
their poetic chronicler, gay indeed must 
have been those which, pious duty dis- 
charged and conscience disburdened, 
cheered their homeward ride. 

Henry VII. gave the place its present 
name in honor of Richmond in York- 
shire, from which he derived his title. 


ORLEANS HOUSE. 
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DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S VILLA. 


It witnessed his closing hours, as also 
those of the last of his dynasty. It was 
down Richmond Hill that ‘Cousin Cary” 
dashed on his long gallop to Scotland to 
tell James VI. that the halls which had 
received the body of his ancestor, James 
IV., a slain enemy of England, brought 
from Flodden wrapped in lead and toss- 
ed unburied into a lumber-room, were 
his. In our day Cary would have sim- 
ply stepped into the telegraph-office, and 
at the cost of a shilling placed the in- 
formation in the hands of the new in- 
cumbent before the 7zgor mortis had 
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seized the limbs of. 
the old. But the 
nearest approach 
possible then to this 
achievement existed 
only in the imag- 
ination of Mr. Bur- 
bage’s’partner in the 
Globe Theatre. That 
very practical busi- 
ness-man was exer- 
cising his mind on 
the invention of 
the still popular 
despatch-machine 
called Ariel, which 
promised to 

—drink the air before 

me, and return 


Or e’er your pulse twice 
beat. 


The first of the Stuarts did not greatly 
affect Richmond, perhaps because he did 
not like treading too closely in the foot- 
steps of the murderer of his mother, and 
perhaps because of other associations with 
the place. Elizabeth herself had been 
a prisoner at Richmond for a short time 
in her sister’s reign. It served a similar 
purpose for Charles I. in 1647. All this 
helps to explain the fancy of monarchs 
for setting up new establishments. The 
old ones, in the course of time, accumu- 
late such an unpleasant stock of reminis- 
cences. Memento moris lurk under the 
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archways and glare out from ivy-clad 
casements. The Tuileries have earned 
the disgust of three French dynasties; 
and no British sovereign will ever carry 
a good appetite into Inigo Jones’s ban- 
queting-room at Whitehall, beautiful as 
it is. 

A further reminder of the misfortunes 
of royalty is furnished by a glance across 
the river. A stately mansion on the 
shore opposite Richmond was the re- 
treat, during part of his exile, of the 
“citizen king,” as Louis Philippe delight- 
ed to style himself; and also, by another 
shuffle of Fortune’s cards, since 1848 that 
of one of his sons. He left behind him 
an excellent repute, as did Charles X. at 
Holyrood, Louis le Bien-aimé at Hart- 
well, and the latest, not last probably, 
of the migratory Louises at Chiselhurst. 
It may be doubted if any of them was 
ever so happy as in England, allowing 
them their full share of the Frenchman’s 
proverbial contempt for a home any- 
where outside of France. The sense 
of repose and security could not fail to 
be the keenest of luxuries to the occu- 
pant of so shakya throne. Nowhere in 
the broad British asylum could tirat sense 
be more complete and refreshing than 
here under the sleepy trees by the sleepy 
river; everything in the remotest degree 
suggestive of war, tumult and revolution 
smothered out ; the whole strength of the 
British empire interposed against peril 
from the fevered Continent, and the 
peace of centuries inwoven into the 
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ways of the people and the air of their 
abodes. In the time of Louis Philippe 
that prophecy of the first Darwin—the 
father who looked to the future, and not 
the son who reads the past—which har- 
nesses steam to “the slow barge ” had not 
come to pass. That snail-like craft, de- 
pendent on the tow-rope and such cap- 
fuls of wind as the groves allowed to 
filter through, monopolized the river. 
Even the very moderate commotion due 
to the passage of a small steamboat was 
wanting. And that is again disappear- 
ing. The wrinkles it drew upon the 
calm and venerable face—venerable in 
an old age the most hale and green im- 
aginable—of Father Thames, are fading 
away, and he smiles up from his leafy 
couch into the face of king or common- 
er, Frenchman, Briton or American, with 
a freshness that is a sovereign balm for 
inward bruises of heart and mind. These 
Bourbons and Bonapartes all grew fat 
in England. Whatever else she may 
grudge the “blarsted foreigners,” she is 
lavish to them of adipose tissue. The 
fat of the land will always find its way 
to their ribs, as the eglantine will to the 
cheeks. The ever-watchful pickets thrown 
by the nerves to the whole circuit of the 
body physical in our climate find them- 
selves speedily driven in on landing upon 
British soil. Its assembled forces no long- 
er sleep upon their arms. 

Let us trust that the enforced migra- 
tions of Gallic rulers are all over, and that 
the Septennate of Marshal MacMahon 
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may end, after the scriptural rule, in ju- 
bilee. Should it fall out otherwise, how- 
ever, the long tiers of villas that terrace 
the green slopes of Richmond and Twick- 


enham are ample to accommodate gen- 
erations of exiles. ‘Good company awaits 
them, too; for fashion takes the locality 
under its wing, and the peerage is not 
unrepresented among what we should 
call the settlers, The “bauld Buccleuch,” 
head of the rieving clan Scott, still makes 
occasional raids across the Border- upon 
the beef of the Sassenachs, with the dif- 
ference that he now brings- knife and 
fork along instead of hurrying his sir- 
loin northward on four legs at full trot. 
Orleans House, we should add, was 
not indebted for its first introduction to 
royalty to Mr. William Smith, as Louis 
Philippe named himself on his final es- 
cape from Paris, having borrowed the 
idea of adopting that widely known sur- 
name possibly from Buckingham and the 
prince of Wales (afterward Charles I.) 
on their visit, also incognito, to the same 
city in 1623. Queen Anne, when sim- 
ple princess of Denmark, and on her good ’ 
behavior to secure the honor of rising to 
a higher title after the demise of Dutch 
William, made it her residence. On an 
ait in front, sacred now to bourgeois pic- 





nics, and named Eel-pie Island from the 
viand to which, in deference to their 
tastes, it is consecrated, the last hope of 
the Protestant Stuarts, her son, the little 
duke of Gloucester, was wont to drill his 
young playmates in mimic war. | But the 
Fates had other use forhim. Hence the 
four Georges, Queen Victoria and—Ar- 
thur II.(?) Years after, when Mrs. Mash- 
am’s and the duchess of Marlborough's 
handmaiden had followed her boy, Caro- 
line, queen of the Second George, was 
entertained by Mr. Secretary Johnstone, 
the then proprietor of Orleans House. 
Her visit is memorable -only as ‘having 
caused the addition of the semi-octag- 
onal excrescence seen in the engraving. 
That it was not repeated may be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that 
Marble Hill, the next house, was built 
by her loving spouse for the countess of 
Suffolk. The reader will recall the death- 
bed scene, the request to marry again, 
and George’s impassioned protestation, 
through blinding tears, “Von, 7’aurai des 
maitresses [” Capital fun those “ wee wee 
German lairdies” have purveyed, unwit- 
tingly, for the wits of their days, from 
Swift down through Wilkes and Wal- 
pole to Tom Moore. The Hanoverian 
line may thus be said to form the ver- 
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tebral column of a century of 

squibs, or rather the wood- 

en pole around which they 

twine (not very lovingly) and 

shoot. It was a queer family. 

Its little peculiarity, notorious 

through its whole career on 

English soil down to our day, 

of being perpetually at war 

with itself, was alone ample 

material for satire. Lord 
Granville, one of its minis- 

ters, said, “It always has 

quarreled, and always will 

quarrel, from generation to 
generation.” The princes of 

Wales have always been in 
opposition. Prior to George 

III., who was prompted to a 

neat touch in his first address 

to his Parliament in declar- 

ing himself “entirely Eng- 

lish,” and even in that furn- 

ishing new food for lampoons, 

the weaning of it from Ger- 

many, in speech, habits or 
residence, was not much 

more than a pretence. The difficulty of 
extracting the king from the delights of 
his Hanoverian hermitage, once there, 
was a perpetual worry to Lords and 
Commons. The vernacular of his sub- 
jects was as foreign as Sanskrit to the 
First George, and nearly as much so 
to the Second. The former commu- 
nicated with his prime minister, Wal- 
pole, in Latin—royal Latin, a shade 
better than dog Latin, and not so good 
as law Latin. Carteret had the ad- 
vantage of his chief. As Macaulay 
says, he “dismayed. his colleagues by 
the volubility with which he addressed 
His Majesty inGerman. They listen- 
ed with envy and terror to the myste- 
rious gutturals, which might possibly 
convey suggestions very little in unison 
with their wishes.” 

Horace Walpole, whose castle of 
cards, as fantastic and almost as un- 
substantial as his Castle of Otranto, 
lies about a mile above Twickenham, 
has sent down to us many gossipy 
items in reference to Richmond and 
its neighborhood. His father enjoyed, 
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among his long list of other profitable 
and pleasant sinecures, the rangership 
of the Great Park. The office was nom- 
inally held by his son, but the statesman 
made it his resort on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. His relaxation-from business con- 


—— 
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sisted, he said, in doing more business 
than he could in town on those days. 
He and George found time, however, 
to do a good deal of shooting over the 
twenty-three hundred acres which com- 
pose the enclosure, and after that to dine 
téte-a-téte. Her Grace of Suffolk, fear- 
ful of the effect of post-prandial punch 
on the royal head, and consequent dis- 
closure to the astute minister of more 
than he might otherwise know, placed 
some German spies around the board to 





check the elector’s 
potations. The plan 
‘failed, the indignant 
monarch putting 
them to flight with a 
tremendous volley of 
the most sulphurous 
oaths and epithets 
the High Dutch vo- 
cabulary can boast. 
Bliicher might have 
envied his accom- 
plishments in that 
line. 

Let us traverse the 
range of these old 
sportsmen to the 
south-eastern end 
of the park. The 
descendants of 
the bucks whose 
haunches furnished 
the chief dish at 
their—in several 

senses —rude feasts troop across our 
woodland path or gaze at us from their 
beds of fern. Little cottagers, quite as 
shy, or little Londoners-at play, quite 
the reverse, help to people the glades. 
What should we more naturally hit upon, 
under the greenwood tree in these depths 
of merry England, than Robin Hood 
Gate? It points us, in a short walk, to 
Robin Hood Farm on the edge of Wim- 
bledon Common, There is nothing here 
of the bold forester but the name; and 
that we find in other parts of England, 
for he represented the popular and anti- 
privilege party in the dim days ere party 
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or constitutional government was invent- 
ed. Some stretch of the fancy may bring 
him back in the flesh on match-days, 
when the modern successor of his trusty 
yew is displaying its powers in the hands, 
perchance, of keen-eyed and stalwart 
yeomen from over-sea forests undream- 
ed of byhim. “Teams” take the place 
of the bands of merry Sherwood, and 
the distance marked off for their aim is 
fifty score instead of six score, the ulti- 
matum of the long bow. This he would, 
after a bit of the conservative hesitation 
of the Englishman, admire ; and he would 
mourn that he and Friar Tuck had lived 
too soon. Less adjustment of his per- 
ceptions and sympathies would suffice 
to place him quite at home among the 
modern throng upon the ground. Al- 
lowing for the change of dress, absurd 
enough, from the lithe jerkin and hood 
to the stiff hat and tight coat, he would 
detect, in the voices that spoke from and 
the forms imprisoned in the new garb, 
the rugged Saxons of old, deep of speech, 
deep also of thew and bone, rough and 
blunt in play and talk. He might won- 
der whence came the thousands that 
dotted the breezy swells of the common, 
and the long lines of equipages, each 
more elegant than the most sumptuous 
litter of Coeur de Lion’s court; but he 
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would trace some triumph of his politics 
in the nearer fraternizing of Giles on 
foot and Fitz on wheels or horseback, 
implied in friendly rivalry at the butts 
of peer and commoner. The queen’s 
son-in-law, a Redshank from the savage 
fastnesses of Argyll, figuring among the 
contestants, with lesser lights of his class 
around him, would seem a realization of 
his dreams. 

The common, too, is yielding to the 
march of progress. Long beleaguered 
by rank on rank of villas, they are gath- 
ering ittothemselves. As we write gangs 
of navvies are leveling the embankment 
of ‘‘ Czesar’s Camp ” on its southern edge, 
a circular entrenchment of six hundred 
feet in diameter, the two opposite en- 
trances, perfect till to-day, traversed by a 
farm-lane, through which Hodge, Buck 
and Bright, three well-matched cronies, 
lumber along in the track of the legions. 
The new Rome is not to be gainsaid. 
Her irresistible march sweeps away her 
own pagani—pace Hodge, whois unques- 
tionably orthodox, and thinks with Mr. 
Gladstone, if he ever thinks at all, the 
Anglican Church “worth preserving ”’ if 
only to provide him a Sunday’s snooze 
below the curate as he 


Heers un a-bummin’ awaiy loike a buzzard-clock 
ower his yead. 
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Wimbledon House offers its park, beau- 
tiful exceedingly, for an eastward stroll 
toward London if we wish to go back. 
But such is not our present plan. Stand- 
ing on Charles I.’s “musk-milion ground, 
trenched, manured and very well order- 
ed for the growth of musk-milions ’— 
wherein, all undreaming of his fate, a 
few days before he was brought to trial 
by Bradshawe & Co., he gave directions 
for the planting of some choice Spanish 
seed—we listen, unseduced, to, the siren 
strains of the South-western steam-whis- 
tle, that shrills across lake and grove from 
the station below, and turn back by a 
more southerly route than that which 
brought us hither. How smoothly and 
unconsciously the miles roll off under 
our feet in this cool air and on these cool 
pathways! An American, all unused to 
walk on the English scale, forgets him- 
self, and is surprised to see how distance 
disappears. This time we cross the park 
toward Ham, passing the knoll where 
Henry is said to have waited impa- 
tiently to hear the gun that announced 
his summary divorce from Anne Boleyn, 
and to have sprung instantly into the 
saddle to announce his happiness to her 
destined successor. The bend of the 





river which we now cross may be called 
Poet’s Corner. Thomson’s resting-place 
at Richmond we have mentioned. Ed- 
mund Kean, the powerful interpreter of 
poets, if not one himself, sleeps ‘by his 
side; the thunders of the pit, whereof he 
had his full ‘share, all forgotten. This 
nook was the haunt. also of Collins, who 
composed at Richmond some of his best 
productions, Unless on the principle of 
Christopher North, who, if called on to de- 
scribe the loveliest of landscapes, would, 
he said, have carried his writing-desk 
into the deepest cellar of the Canongate, 
it is not very apparent how this slumber- 
ous river-side could have supplied in- 
spiration for a stirring “Ode to the Pas- 
sions.” 

Over Twickenham hovers a mightier 
shade than these. “Close by those 
meads for ever crowned with flowers,” 
and quite as closé to the river, once stood 
Pope's house. It was destroyed by Lady 
Howe, purchaser of the place, early in 
this century. This fair Erostratus comes 
in for a vast amount of inverted bene- 
diction from pilgrims to the shrine of 
the author of the Rape of the Lock ; and 
the poet himself, could he have look- 
ed into futurity, would probably, after 
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the example of Shakespeare, have be- 
queathed some maledictions to the dese- 
crator, But it stands to reason that she 
had a perfect right to build a house on 
her own property to suit herself. What, 
else, were the use of being a true-born 
Briton, with her house for a castle, and 
a right, of course, to model it as she 
thought best for defence or any other 
purpose? She did not greatly improve 
the style of the structure, it is true, but 
that also was her own concern. She has 
the undisputed merit, moreover, of pre- 
serving the famous grotto in tolerable 
condition. Pope’s account of this struc- 
ture, fashionable in his day, will be as 
much as the reader wants of it: “From 
the river Thames you see through my arch 
up a walk of the wilderness to a kind of 
open temple, wholly composed of shells 





in the rustic manner, and. from that dis- 
tance under the temple, passing sudden- 
ly and vanishing, as through a perspec- 
tive glass. When you shut the door of 
this grotto it becomes in the instant, from 
a luminous room, a camera obscura, on 
the walls of which all the objects of the 
river, hills, woods and boats are forming 
a moving picture in their visible radia- 
tions,”’ etc. . 

The rheumatics seize us as we think 
upon it. Wasit not damp enough above 
ground for the shivering little atomy, 
that he must needs have a subaqueous 
burrow, like a water-rat, and invite his 
guests to : 


Where Thames’ translucent wave 
Shines, a broad mirror, through the shady cave, 
Where lingering drops from mineral roofs distill, 
And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill ? 
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Pliny’s description of his villa seems to 


us more excellent fooling thanthis. And 
yet it was true taste once in the eyes of 
a writer a leading trait of whose verse, 
in selection of words and imagery, is 
exquisite taste. He had the aid, too, in 
his decorations, of the glass of fashion 
to the kingdom, the prince of Wales, 
who presented him with sundry urns and 
vases. 

The most interesting fact connected 
with this seat, aside frdém the fame of its 
creator and of the friends who visited it 
—Swift, Bolingbroke, Gay, Arbuthnot, 
etc.—is that, like Abbotsford, it was built 
by the pen. Abbotsford, the child of 
medizval romances, was erected, natu- 
rally enough, in the Gothic style. Pope’s 
villa, the fruit of his profits in “tradu- 
cing’ Homer, bears, or bore, as fitly the 
Periclean imprint. The blind old bard, 
weakened as he was in Pope’s heroics, 
was yet, “all his original brightness not 
yet lost,” strong enough to build for him 
a better house than is likely ever to have 
sheltered his own hoary head. Pope 
coined him into broad British sovereigns, 
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and among Anglo-Sax- 

on readers, as a mass, 

he is current under 

Pope’s mint-mark to 

this day. When we 

quote the //ad, we usu- 

ally quote Pope. A host 

of other translations 

since, some of them su- 

perior in accuracy both 

of language and spirit, 

have failed to supplant 

his. Only a poet can 

translate a poet, and in 

such a translator we par- 

don liberties that would 

; be scouted in others. 

* He is sure to give us 

something fine, if not 

precisely what was bar- 

gained for. The others 

irritate us by the very 

exactness which he 

could afford to neglect, 

and which is their only 

merit. Pope’s Homer, 

washed and dressed up 

to the requirements of our civilization, 

has outlived the blunt semi - savage 

chalked in hard outline for us by his 
competitors. 

From Richmond Hill we take in at 
one view the lairs of the greatest English 
poet of the eighteenth century and the 
chief of the nineteenth. Bluish-gray in 
the north—blue it would be in our atmo- 
sphere—rise the towers of Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. As we have now reached the 
upper level of the Thames, the first weir 
and lock occurring at Teddington, a short 
distance above where we stand, we may 
as well branch off through the rural part 
of Middlesex and follow the valley of 
the Brént, by Hanwell, with its neat 
church, to Harrow, lounge in the play- 
ground of Byron, Peel and some other 
notable boys, and regain our original 
starting-point by the great North-western 
Railway, the world’s wonder among iron 
roads, with its two thousand locomotives, 
its forty thousand wagons and coaches, 
and its revenue larger than that of the 
British empire a hundred years ago. 

Master John Lyon, when in 1592 he 
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endowed the school, show- 

ed admirable judgment in 

his selection of a site. It 

occupies the highest ground 

in Middlesex. From its 

belfry we look down upon 

the “huge dun canopy” of 

St. Paul’s in the east, and 

imagine, through the mist, 

fog or smoke that usually 

forms a secondary canopy 

to the city beneath it, Lon- 

don. Over wood and hill, 

to the south-west, the view 

stretches to Windsor; the 

battlements of intellectual 

confronting those of feudal 

and monarchical power— 

siegeworks raised against 

the stronghold of despotism 

at long range, and working 

through a long leaguer, but 

triumphant at last. 

The church dates, in part 

at least, from long before 

the school. They show 

you, in the base of the tow- 

er and the columns between 

the nave and the aisles, 

masonry attributed to Lan- 

franc in the time of the 

Conqueror. Near by, on the summit of 
the hill, you find a curious achievement 
of Nature a good deal older still in an 
unfailing well from which Saxon swine- 
herds may have drunk when the Falaise 
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tanner’s daughter was in maiden medita- 
tion fancy free. It was a fair Castaly 
for Childe Harold, yet supplemental to 
those among “the highest hills that rise 
above the source of Dee.” To them he 


HARROW SCHOOL CHAPEL. 
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himself traces the Muse’s half - fledged 
flutterings that ripened into so broad a 
flight : 

The infant rapture still survived the boy, 

And Loch-na-Gair with Ida looked o’er Troy. 
He was then a child of but eight years. 
But for the lucky snatch of an attend- 
ant, he would, on one of his boyish 
scrambles above the Linn of Dee, have 
tumbled into the torrent and left. Ten- 
nyson unchallenged. Three more de- 
cades were allotted to the line of the By- 
rons. The glory of eight hundred years 
was to be crowded into that closing span. 

The place, with a slight reservation in 
behalf of his school- and form-fellow Peel, 
belongs to Byron. He is the second 
founder of the ancient seminary. More 
than that—as he would, we fear, were he 
alive, be amused to learn—he has, after 
a fashion, reconsecrated the church. The 
charm about that edifice lies no longer 
in crypt and column coeval with the 
Conquest, nor even in the edifying min- 
istrations of the duly presented rector, 


but in a rusty old tombstone over some | 
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‘ forgotten. dead which 
the poet so much af- 
fected as a seat that 
his playmates dubbed 
it Byron’s tomb. From 
it Windsor Castle is in 
full view, and consti- 
tuted, conceivably, the 
core of his boyish 
meditations. It is still 

» open asa resting-place 
« to any'sympathetic 
tourists who choose 

* this mode of absorbing 
-the afflatus. It does 
not appear, however, 
that any verse much 
superior to the Hours 
of Idleness has ever 
resulted from the pro- 
cess, We, at least, are 
content to stop with— 
Oft when oppressed with sad, 

. foreboding gloom, 
I sat reclined upon our favor- 
ite tomb; 
and, neither sitting 
nor. reclining,: much 
less both at once, we wind up our. dawd- 
ling with catching a fly and utilizing its 
wings to reach the station in.-time to 
catch the next train from Mugby—adias 
Rugby — Junction, another. educational 
centre of note, known to more as a rail- 
road-crossing than as-a school, since 
everybody travels and everybody reads 
Dickens, while the readers of Arnold 
and Zom Brown are comparatively a 
select few. 

Ere we are well settled in our seat we are 
whizzing past Hampstead Heath, with its 
beautiful spread of down, grove, cottage 
and villa, and “slowing” into the—in its 
way—equally sublime station-building at 
Euston Square. Here, if our sight-see- 
ing enthusiasm be proof to the chaos of 
cabs and cabmen, porters, unprotected 
females and,male travelers, and passers 
who plunge ferward with that singleness 
of purpose and devotion to Number One 
characteristic of the bold. Briton in a 
crowd and elsewhere, we may protect 
our flanks with arms akimbo, and, un- 


disturbed;by the wreck of luggage and. 
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the crash of cabs, look up at the statue 
of honest George Stephenson, the apostle 
of the rail and Watt of the locomotive. 
It is as much above the general run of 
railroad statuary as the facade of the 


building is above that of railroad archi- 


tecture. He was a sculpturesque old fel- 
low, with a career “‘of the same.” The 
tubular boiler is a better study for the 
chisel than the detached condenser or 
the spinning-jenny ; or Peel senior’s pars- 
ley-pattern, which made the fortune of 
the house, sent Robert to Harrow and 
secured the overthrow of the Corn laws. 


Had we been consulted as tothe design, - 


we should have proposed for a bas-relief 
on each side of the pedestal the smash- 
ed cow and the floored M. P., distin- 
guished in George's chief recorded joke 
—that of the classic “coo.” Not that it 
was his only. joke, by any means, for he 
came fully up to the Yorkshire standard 
in point of “wut,” and was generally 


able to give more formidable antagonists . 


than the average run of British legisla- 
tors at least as good as he got. 

Here we are, back in the ‘,eart of the 
metropolis, only a mile and 4 half from 
Waterloo Bridge. We have time left us to- 
day to hunt up some other seeable things. 
To begin, let us employ the next half 
minute in getting out of London. How? 
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Do we move east, west, north, south, or 
‘in the air? Neither. We step into the 
‘middle of the street and dive. Our first 
sensation in moving toward Orcus is, 
naturally enough, a sulphurous smell. 
Our next is a. very. comfortable railroad- 
car; and our third, a few seconds behind 
the heels of its predecessor, a rapid move- 
ment, attended by the Hades-like music 
of shriek, rattle and groan familiar to all 
who have passed through a tunnel. We 
are traveling on another marvelous rail- 
way, eighteen miles underground, but 
really endless, since it forms an. ellipti- 
cal circuit around the central part of 
the metropolis. It bears the appropriate 
name of the Metropolitan Railway ; cost 
four millions of dollars per mile or eighty 
an inch; carried forty-four millions of 
passengers in 1874, and twenty-four mil- 
lions in the first six: months of 1875; 
runs one hundred and ninety-five trains 
of its own and eight hundred and forty- 
nine for the different open-air roads which 
lead to all parts of the kingdom, each 
“swinging round the circle”’ in fifty-five 
minutes, and stopping at some or all of 
twenty-two stations; and offers the sta- 
tistically -inclined inquirer many other 
equally stunning figures. Such is the: 
parent of rapid transit in London. Young. 
as it is, it hasa large family already, mul- 
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tiplying, as we write, to such an extent 
that arithmetic fails us. Its progeny wan- 
der down to Greenwich, pop through the 
Thames Tunnel, and meander among 
and under the great docks in the most 
bewildering way. 

But our destination is in the opposite 
quarter. We push westward, under the 
middle of the Marylebone road, its pon- 
derous traffic rolling over our heads. 
Skirting Tyburnia, with its unpleasant 
memories of Jack Sheppard and other 
unfortunate heroes of his kidney, we 
emerge from our subterranean whirl at 
Kensington Gardens, the western ampli- 
fication of Hyde Park. 

The old structure, resembling a board- 
ing-school or a hospital, and which would 
improve the beautifully planted park by 
its absence, began its history as a palace 
under William IIJ., the genial and self- 
sacrificing Hollander so dear to Whig 
historians. It has probably finished its 


career in that capacity under Victoria, 
who was born there, and who has remit- 
ted it, like Hampton Court and the old 
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Palais Royal of Paris, to a class of oc- 
cupants it will be hard to rummage out 
unless the rookery is set fire to. 

It is afternoon, and a Guards’ band is 
playing across the avenue to the left. 


The crowd is drifting toward them. Let . 


us push a little farther west, past the not 
particularly interesting village church of 
Kensington, and follow in the footsteps 
of most of the literary and political ce- 
lebrities of the nineteenth century to the 
most picturesque and (in strictly modern 
history) most noted of the old country- 
houses that London has swallowed up. 
This is Holland House, the home of 
Addison, the two Foxes, and, more fresh- 
ly familiar to our day than either, the 
last Lord Holland and his wife. If the 
lady kept her lions in order by much 
the same “heroic” method of discipline 
adopted by keepers of a menagerie, ab- 
ruptly silencing Macaulay when his long 
fits of talk, and snubbing Rogers when 
his short fits of cynicism, began to bore, 
her quiet and amiable spouse was always 
prompt to apply balm to their wounds 
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He was the chief of British Mzcenases. 
The series of ava begotten of his sym- 
posia—of the list of guests at which, in- 
vited or uninvited, he used to say he 
was never advised until after they had 
met—would make a fair library. 

The hour, as we turn eastward, speaks 
of evening. Thesummer sun, ina latitude 
five degrees north of Quebec and a day 
of eighteen hours, contradicts it. We may 
pass in from what only the other day was 
the country toward what is but technical- 
ly the City, and is reverting in sparseness 


‘of the street opens before us. 
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of population to the country character, 
and find, on the way, the life of London 
streets as stirring as, and more gay than, 
at high noon. The heavier and slower 
features of it have died out. Drays, 
wagons and ’buses leave the road clearer. 
We see farther and see more. No longer 
blockaded: to a block, the whole length 
Daylight 
brighiens into gaslight, and we realize 
that for to-day we are no longer out of 
town. EDWARD C. BRUCE. 





SAHARA. 


F the portions of the earth’s surface 
least explored and understood, the 
great African desert, El Sahara, takes a 
foremost rank. Until within a few years 
almost all the accounts that travelers 
have given of its arid sands, its suffoca- 
ting heat, its simooms, its wonderful palm- 
groves covering the oases, its fleet horse- 
men and its caravans laden with the fabu- 
lous treasures of the East, have savored 
too much of the stories of the Thousand 
and One Nights. Romancers will be 
believed, by most people, before the care- 
ful observer and exact recorder of facts: 
if this were not so, the notion that Sahara 
is such a terribly dangerous region to 
cross on account of the rarity of its 
springs and oases would not have pre- 
vailed so long after the account of Stra- 
bo, which likens the oases to the spots 
upon a leopard’s skin. To be sure, this 
is somewhat of an exaggeration, though 
we know at the present day that about 
one-third of the whole two millions of 
square miles of Sahara—that is, nearly 
seven hundred thousand square miles of 
its surface—constitutes fertile oases. Car- 
avans led by experienced guides and pro- 
tected by treaties against attacks of plun- 
dering Arabs and Berbers nearly always 
arrive at their journey's end without hav- 
ing undergone any other sufferings than 





those caused by the terrible heat by day, 
the extreme cold of the nights and the 
annoyance of sand-storms. 

One of the latest accounts of travel in 
the Great Desert is that of the Count 
Goblet d’Alviella in 1873. He left Con- 
stantine, the principal town in the prov- 
ince of the same name, situated on the 
northern boundary of Algiers, and in 
about a week, traveling by diligence, he 
reached the famous gorge of El-Kantara, 
the Foum-es-Sahara, or “Mouth of the 
Desert,” of the Arabs. The air was cool 
and bracing; and on entering this pass 
the transition was like that “from an ice- 
house into a furnace.” The burning 
rays of the sun, reflected from the pol- 
ished ramparts of chalk on either hand, . 
gave a foretaste of the breath of the des- 
ert. Near the terminus of this defile is 
an old Roman bridge, from which the 
pass takes itsname. Crossing this bridge, 
the defile widens, and the northernmost 
oasis of . Sahara, El-Kantara, in all its 
glory, bursts upon the sight like a scene 
of Fairyland. M. d’Alviella says of it: 
“Not only did this first glimpse of the 
landscape of the Sahara surpass my own 
ideal vision of an oasis, but it far sur- 
passed all the descriptions which I had 
ever read. I expectatito see gardens— 
I saw a forest; and what a forest {What 
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grace in the lines! What depth in the 
tints! What charm in the contrast of 
those enormous palm trees, with rugged 
trunks and fantastically fringed foliage, 
standing in ranks like the avenues of a 


How strange and beautiful were the 
hedges of cactus and groves of banana 
trees seen through a wide - stretching 
framework of red rocks!” 

At El-Kantara the women so far dis- 
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nursery-ground,.and yet as compact as 


the masses of a virgin forest, with the 


harsh and rigid perspective of endless 
plains and arid mountains eternally 
burned by the fierce sun of the desert! 
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THE GORGE OF EL-KANTARA. 


regard the injunctions of the Koran that 
they go unveiled, and even bare-headed. 
They, or at least the younger ones, are 
generally counted beautiful by travelers. 
Their long black hair, gracefully ar- 





1875:] 
ranged, makes a fine setting for. their 
oval faces, which are generally of a gold- 
enolivetint. Their forms are strong and 
supple, their eyes at once bright and lan- 


guishing. The testimony to the wearing 
of veils by Eastern women is so univer- 


sal that one is almost startled on in roaming 


what Dr. Gerhard Rohifs- 

says upon this point. He © 

had superior advantages 

for observing, for, being. a 

physician at the court of 

the sultan of Morocco, he 

had the entrée to the ha- 

rem. He says that “veils | 

proper are not used in Mo-. = 

rocco or anywhere else by = 
Mohammedan women.” 

They simply cover their 

faces with their shawls 

or mantles. On the occa- 

sion of his first visit to | 

the ladies of the harem, 

who were supposed to re- 

quire medical treatment, 

he requested them. to un- 

cover their faces, which { 

they refused. to do. As 

he insisted, Mr. Camphor, 

the chief of the eunuchs 

—all of whom, he says, 

have very fragrant names, 

as Mr. Musk, Mr. Attar- 

of-roses, and so on—was 

despatched to the sultan for edn He 
soon returned with this gracious answer : 
“Our lord says that you are only a Roumi, 
and but lately a dog of aChristian. The 
ladies need not observe any ceremony 
on account of you.” Dr. Rohlfs had be- 
come converted to the Mussulman faith 
for reasons of policy, it seems. This ex- 
plains the sultan’s message. Thus, the 
doctor had opportunity of daily observ- 
ing the charms of the sultan’s ladies. 
“They were mostly very young creatures, 
with very full figures. Theirdresses and 
ornaments, often rich and valuable, were 
covered with dirt, and some part of their 
clothes was generally torn. Most of them 
appeared to come [to the ante-room] out 
of curiosity to see the ‘dog of a Chris- 
tian.’ He adds that, although foolish 
and trifling, they were very friendly, and 
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seemed to consider doctoring a very 
“pleasant way of killing time; and had 
he not taken thé’ precaution to request 
Mr. Camphor not to bring such and such 
ones after a few visits, he ‘would soon 
have had the whole harem about him. 
He took good care not'to administer any 
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UNDER THE WALLS OF -BISKRA. 


medicines, as, had one of these treasures 
died, he would have been placed in an 
awkward predicament; for the cause 
would have been at once fanatically at- 
tributed to the doctor. 

But to return to the Count Goblet’s 
journey. Beyond El-Kantara the fan- 
tastic ruts which. indicate the road are 
strewn for’ miles with round pebbles ; 
and after leaving the defile of Sfa the last 


- barrier to the full view of the desert is 


passed. The scene so much resembles 
the sea that the French troops on first 
emerging from this pass burst out in 
chorus, “The seat! the sea!’ At even- 
ing the resemblance is striking. The 
vast plains, light-gray in color, blend into 
the semicircle of the horizon, ‘and the 
oases, dark spots here and there, look 
exactly like distantislands upon the open 





670 
sea. The illusion is perfected by the 
waves of sand at the foot of the ab- 
rupt cliffs forming the desert’s northern 


boundary. 
An hour’s travel from this point brings 





| | 


cut glades through the forests of date- 
palms. Among tufts of banana trees 
street-lamps project, and bare telegraph- 
poles stand out from the deep shadows 
of the palms. Opposite the European 
grocer lives the Arab merchant; the 
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the diligence under the walls of Biskra, 

r “Biskerah,” as we see it on English 
maps. Avenues of cypress made by the 
European settlers lead to the plantations 
on this oasis. European taste has also 
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French hotel joins the Moorish café; i 

the streets the linen coat of the colonist 
or the plain uniform of the French sol- 
dier rubs against the silken haik or bour- 
nous of the majestic, slow-moving sheik ; 
and everywhere the contrast between 
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Eastern and Western civilization is 
prominently displayed. 

Biskra and the island of Madeira are 
the two places in the northern hemi- 
sphere where the heat is most uniform 
throughout the twenty-four hours of the 
day ; but at the latter place the tempera- 
ture at all seasons is nearly the same. 
At Biskra the heat, which from Novem- 
ber to April is bearable, rises in summer 
to about 86° Fahrenheit, falling at night 
only from five to ten degrees: sleep 
becomes difficult, the appetite languishes 
and a simoom of any considerable dura- 
tion causes fearful mortality. Europeans 
in Biskra at this season would gladly ex- 
change their fate with the dwellers in the 
hottest parts of the desert, where the re- 
freshing coolness of the nights compen- 
sates in some measure for the burning 


suns of mid-day. Beyond the palm-- 


groves surrounding the European town of 
Biskra, the oasis yet extends far enough 
to embrace six native villages, whose tall 
minarets rising above the European roofs 
present a strange and incongruous sight. 
In one of these outer towns there is a 
hot sulphur spring feeding an enclosed 
piscina, where the Europeans bathe, and 
the natural basin is used by the natives, 
and especially by the women of Nail. The 
count saw a dozen of these ladies, who 
by their costume, or absence of costume, 
reminded him of Japanese bathers. It 
seems that the young women of. that 
town have an evil. reputation, and that 
their lives outrage both ‘Christian and 
Mussulman laws: of propriety. They 
swarm in the Moorish cafés, where they 
amuse the loungers by dancing to the 
music of their tambourines and the clink- 
ing of their heavy metal ornaments. 
Their conduct, however, does not seem 
to lessen their chances of matrimony, 
almost all of them marrying, and living 
properly thereafter. 

Two days were passed in the deep 
solitudes of Morran, undulating plains 
covered with pebbles and gravei-heaps 
torn away from the Atlas Mountains by 
erosion. Vegetation has never wholly 
disappeared from this region. On the 
hillocks are found thistles, artemisia, 
thorny mimogas and the tamarind. In 
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almost every oasis there is a town of 
more or less importance, built on a. hill 
and protected by a muddy ditch and a 
crenellated wall, with a bridge or two 
before its gates. The houses, crowded 
together on both sides of the narrow 
lanes, are built of yéllow clay, cube- 
shaped and without either windows or 
chimneys. The doors are closed with a 
sort of hurdle or frame covered with a 
matting of palm-leaves. Doors of palm- 
boards do exist, but they are great lux- 
uries. The cooking is’ done in inner 
courts. Of course chairs are unknown, 
the people eating and sleeping upon 
mats, according to the custom in all the 
East. Wherever there isa spring there 
an oasis is formed—a little green island, 
forming a grateful contrast to the barren 
sands surrounding it. For the most part 
the Sahara oases are distributed in long 
lines, ‘like beads on a necklace.” This 
distribution is by some attributed to the 
moisture of air-currents; but M. Réclus 
and others consider it as due to subter- 
ranean watercourses following the slopes 
and rising here and there to the surface. 
These oases are par excellence the home 
of the date-palm. No less than thirty- 
seven varieties are found in the Mour- 
zouk region. The date tree constitutes 
the wealth of the people. The fruit sup- 
plies delicious and nourishing food not 
only to man, but to camels, goats, horses 
and dogs. Goats and camels are fed 
upon the kernels, which are crushed for 
this purpose. The houses are generally 
built on the most barren portions of the 
oasis, while the more fertile soil is re- 
served for plantations. Under the tall 
palms, apricot, peach, pomegranate and 
orange ‘trees are seen laden with fruit. 
Around the trunks of trees grapevines 
are trained. Barley, wheat and maize 
ripen under this forest of trees, and be- 
neath all the other vegetation grasses 
fill up every inch of soil capable of be- 
ing irrigated. 

In these oases; warm and perfumed 
like a hothouse, you hear the croaking 
of frogs under the thick sedges of the 
pools: birds build their ‘nests in the 
dense foliage, and make the air musical 
with their songs. Yet, as a-rule, these 
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gardens are unhealthy places. Long 
ago this fact was known, for the Czsars 
of the Lower Empire made them their 
Botany Bay, sending their convicts there 
that they might the sooner be rid of them. 
Doubtless they might be rendered salu- 
brious by proper draining and attention 
to the decay of the luxuriant vegetable 
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voirs, moreover, would render it possible 
to extend the plantations, and thus avoid 
the too compact masses of vegetation 
under the palms and in the dense shade 
where the purifying influence of the sun ’s 
rays cannot penetrate and dissipate the 
miasmatic exhalations. 
The Arab settlements on the oases are 
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matter. The drains are so inefficient 
that heavy rains often wash away not 
only the grains and shrubs, but even the 
palm trees. If reservoirs could be con- 
structed, as it is hoped they some time 
will be, these precious waters might be 
preserved and prove a blessing instead 
of a curse. The construction of reser- 
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ENTRANCE OF A VILLAGE NEAR BISKRA. 


governed by a sheik, and his rule is at 
once paternal and despotic. To him 
European travelers present letters, gen- 
erally from the French commandant at 
Constantine, which ensure a very court- 
eous reception. M. d’Alviella was fur- 
nished with a “‘circular letter” from this 


_officer, which he gave, on nearing an 
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oasis-town, to one of the horsemen’ of 
the party, who galloped off with it to the 


sheik; and shortly after the latter, fol-. 


lowed by the chief inhabitants, would 

come out to welcome him. After many 

salaams and a movement 

as if to kiss the hand ofthe 

guest, the sheik would take 

the bridle and lead him 

within the walls and to the 

door of his own house; 

then conducting him into 

the principal reception- 

room and seating him, he 

would ask several court- 

eous questions. Presently 

an enormous dish of £ows- | 

kousou, garnished with 

dates, would be set before 

him. This national dish of 

the Arabs consists of a large 

quantity of stewed mutton 

in a highly-seasoned, thick 

and yellowish broth. On 

first having this food placed 

before him without knife or 

fork, D’Alviella was ex- 

ceedingly embarrassed. 

The sheik, noticing this, 

plunged his hand into the 

dish, selected the largest 

piece of meat, and tearing off the best 

parts gave them into the hand of his 

guest—a high honor, according to Arab 

etiquette. After the count had eaten, the 

dish was taken to his attendants or es- 

cort, who ate before the sheik and his 

people. Then each one wrapped him- 

self in his bournous, and, stretching him- 

self upon his mat, slept until daybreak. 
The testimony of travelers as to the 

merits of the “ship of the desert,” the 

camel, is rather conflicting. According 

to Palgrave, the reputation which this 

animal has among Europeans for fidel- 

ity and docility is wholly unmerited, un- 

less by “‘docility” we understand “stu- 

pidity.” His gait is awkward, shambling, 

and much like a cow’s. He takes no 

heed of his rider, but goes straight on 

when once set going, because too stupid 

to turn aside. “His only care,” says 

this writer, “is to cross as much pasture 

as he possibly can; and whenever his 
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eye catches sight of any plant, kicks and 
blows alone can prevent his stopping to 
eat it. He will never attempt to throw 
you off his back, such a feat being far 
beyond his limited comprehension ; but 


ARAB WOMAN IN A PALANQUIN, 


should you fall off he goes right on, graz- 
ing as he moves, and not caring what 


has become of you.” The trappings of 
camels are often rich and beautiful, and 
generally decorated with tassels or metal 
pendants. When women of the better 
classes travel in the desert upon camels, 
they are provided with gayly - painted 
palanquins covered on all sides and 
closely curtained. When the camel is 
to lie down to receive his burden, his 
driver gently pulls his bridle downward, 
accompanying the movement by a sound 
made in the throat and somewhat resem- 
bling that of a carpenter’s plane. The 
milk of the camel is rich and agreeable 
in taste, but cannot, it is said, be made 
into butter by any process. Arab own- 
ers may become more or less attached 
to favorite camels, but for their horses 
their affection is often extravagant; and 
according to many authorities these gen- 
tle beasts are beyond all praise. They - 
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are small-sized, generally fourteen or fif- 
teen hands high, remarkably full in the 
haunches, and the shoulders are elegant 
in shape beyond every creature of the 
species. They are very slightly saddle- 
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DESERT HORSEMEN. 


backed—"‘just the curve,” according to 
Mr. Palgrave, “which indicates springi- 
ness without any weakness.” The head 
is broad, and so tapering at the nose that 
the animal can “drink from a pint cup,” 
or should be able to do so to fill the 
Arab’s ideal. His eyes are soft and. in- 
telligent, his ears small and pointed, his 
legs clean and well bound with sinews 
that seem made of hammered iron. The 
hoof is neat and round, the coat smooth 
and shiny, the tail long and thrown out 
in a perfect arch, the mane long but 
light, and the movements quick and 
graceful. These horses are “chestnut 
or gray, light bay or iron-color: white or 
black are less common; full bay, flea- 
bitten or piebald, none.” The full- 
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blooded Arabian steed is fleet of foot, and 
will endure twenty-four, and even forty- 
eight, hours of travel on the desert with- 
out food, drink or rest. He is common- 
ly ridden without bit or bridle, but is so 
sensitive to the slightest 

movement of the knee or 

the thigh, to the slightest 

check of the halter and the 

voice ofthe rider, that there 

is not the least difficulty 

in managing him. The 

rider really feels himself 

“the man -half of a cen- 

taur, not a distinct being.” 

At Tamerna M. d’Al- 

viella parted with his es- 

cort and joined the cara- 

van which he mét at that 

place. From this stage 

the real desolation of Sa- 

hara commences. The 

‘ only animals seen are 

lizards, scorpions, horned 

asps, and a species of 

large beetle which leaves 

long, arabesque-like trails 

in the sand as it moves; 

the only vegetation a few 

tufts of drinn (Arthra- 

therum pungens), a few 

shrubs of a kind of heath- 

er found also on the Peak 

of Teneriffe, 10,000 feet 

above the sea, and a little 

blue flower, the Wad-omia 

Africana of the botanist. On the horizon 
everywhere are sandhills, and nothing 
but sandhills, scattered about like wave- 
crests on a troubled ocean. No caravan 
ever ventures into these solitudes without 
one or two professional guides, who lead 
the way on foot. These guides are call- 
ed khebirs (noble), and are everywhere 
held in respect. The fate of the caravan 
and the life of the traveler are in the 
hands of the khebirs. Should they make 
a mistake between two chains of sand- 
hills, or pass beyond a well or pool where 
the supply of water may be renewed, in- 
tolerable suffering if not death would be 
the result. But their vigilance and keen 
intelligence are scarcely ever at fault. 
They run here and there, dart from hol- 
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cents, and to encourage and cheer the 
weary train. And yet these men, wha 
have thus traversed the distance three 
times over on foot, will be perfectly con- 


low to hollow, mount the sandhills, 
continually gesticulating to indicate the 
course of the slow-moving caravan that 
it may avoid useless turnings and as- 
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tent, when the halting-place is reached, 
with a handful of ‘dates and a mouthful 
of water, like the common camel-drivers. 

On the second day’s march of the car- 
avan a sand-storm occurred. The ho- 
rizon turned yellow, then violet; the tops 
of the sandhills began to smoke like vol- 
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canic cones.in eruption ; the south wind, 
laden with sand and gravel, fell in gusts 
upon the face, blinded the eyes, dried 
the throat and burned the skin. All sat 
motionless in their saddles, heads bent 
and wrapped in the bournous, abanidon- 
ing themselves completely to the instinct 
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of the horses, which occasionally stag- 
gered and halted, “scarcely able to stand 
against the semi-solid atmosphere.” Yet, 
according to Palgrave, the Arabs laugh 
at our stories of sand-storms and con- 
sider them as fables. The simoom or 


PRAYER IN ‘THE DESERT. 


“poisoned blast,” however, they treat 
seriously enough. The simoom is a sort 
of furnace-like blast of short duration, 
and seldom accompanied by much sand. 
In the one experienced by Palgrave in 
Arabia he could not understand why the 
darkness was so great, because the atmo- 
sphere was free from sand or dust. He 
describes it as a stifling blast, or, to use 
his words, “So dark was the atmosphere 
and so burning the heat it seemed that 
hell had risen from the earth.” 

The second day’s march of the cara- 
van after the sand-storm encountered by 
D’Alviella was a terrible one. All the 
horsemen had to dismount to save the 
lives of their exhausted animals. The 
count had himself “hoisted on the three 
least heavily-laden camels in succession, 
when the last of the three lay down and 
refused to rise,” so that he also was 
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obliged to walk. Four of the seven 
camels of the caravan had been left be- 
hind, but just at the moment when en-. 
durance seemed no longer possible the 
khebir announced the oasis of Tarzout, 
discerned on the far horizon by his prac- 
tised eye, and an hour 

later the blessed sight of 

its luxuriant palm-groves 

revived the almost ex- 

hausted traveler. Tar- 

zout, he says, with its 

multitudes of dome-roof- 

ed houses, looked ab- 

surdly like a city of gi- 

‘gantic beehives. When 

the last chain of inter- 

vening sandhills was 

_ reached a trumpet-blast 

sounded from the city 

walls behind it. ‘ Nev- 

er,” says the traveler, 

“did music strike so de- 

liciously upon my ears.” 

Tarzout is located in 

the district of Sahara 

known as the Wady- 

Sif, which has ‘a popu- 

lation estimated at twen- 

ty-five thousand. The 

cultivation of the soil in 

this district is upon 

what might be called the 

crater plan. The first work after se- 
lecting a suitable depression among the 
sand-downs is to dig one or two yards 
below the surface and throw the sand 
up into a sloping wall. On the top of 
the wall thus raised is constructed a 
hedge of palm-branches, and above this 
is erected a low wall of gypseous con- 
crete. When the drifting sands outside 
reach the level of this rampart, another 
wall of the same materials is built upon 
its crest. And yet these basins would 
soon be filled with sand but for the eter- 
nal vigilance of the settler, for the Sa- 
hara sand mocks at all barriers. When 
it drifts over these walls into the crater- 
gardens it must be scooped’ up and 
“dumped” outside. This is severe toil, 
but only one of the many precautions 
necessary to success in gardening in 
the ‘Wady-Saf. When, despite every 
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care, the palm trees show signs of with- 
ering, these gardeners have a novel way 
of restoring them: this is to dig around 
the base of the trunk and cut off the 
upper roots. If the tree survives this 
heroic treatment, it does so by throwing 
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Sif are nomads, who monopolize the 


raising of cattle and sheep. In summer | 


they keep their flocks on the pasture- 
lands of Tunis and Tripoli. The Adou- 
ans (or Sfifs proper) and a few Jewish 


out new roots below those extirpated, and 
then it secures a new lease of life. These 
gardens are generally from six to fifteen . 
feet deep and contain from five to one 
hundred trees. 


families make up the rest of the popula- 
tion. The Adouans alone practice agri- 
culture, and notwithstanding the hard 
conditions of desert life the population 
increases faster than the means of sup- 
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port, and every year many Sfifs migrate 
to Tunis, Tell and other places, where 
- they become smiths, masons, merchants, 
etc. They seldom become citizens, how- 
ever, in any true sense, and sooner or 
later return to the desert, for which they 
preserve the same attachment that the 
Swiss do for their mountains. When 
they have amassed a certain fortune they 
generally make a pilgrimage to Mecca 
to purify themselves from the taint of 
the infidel. Thus becoming hadjis, they 
add the prestige of sanctity to wealth, 
and, returning home, take several wives, 
from whose industry at the loom they 
profit, buy negroes, whom they hide in 
their cellars or send southward whenever 
a French column comes their way, and 
thus in pious idleness realize the ideal of 
Mussulman life. There are some four 
thousand looms in the Wady-Sdf, and 
the total value of the haiks or bournouses 
which they produce is estimated at six 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Tarzout has about three hundred houses. 


Guemar, its neighbor, is a more import- 


ant place. It has twelve mosques, four 
palaces, seven or eight hundred houses 
and a population of about five thousand. 
The principal saowia, or palace, is “such 
as we find in the descriptions of the 
Thousand and One Nights,” if we may 
credit the statement of the Count d’Al- 
viella. It is the residence of a division 
of the religious order of Tidjani, and 
presided over by Si- Mamar, brother of 
the grand marabout or head of this order, 
who resides at Temasin. Si-Mamar was 
always dressed in a rose-colored or sky- 
blue silken haik, which set off to great 
advantage his lofty stature and dark skin. 
He received the traveler with distinguish- 
ed courtesy, showing him over the palace, 
and after a light repast of dates and 
coffee led him upon the terrace to enjoy 
the prospect, ‘‘an immense perspective 
of domes and palm trees, with a back- 
ground of sandhills in every direction. 
Seen from that height, Guemar and Tar- 
zout form an unbroken line of gardens.” 
Among the cosily decorations of this pal- 
ace there were European easy-chairs in 
the style of the last century, lustres of 
palm-wood, with ostrich eggs for giran- 
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doles, long piled carpets, heavily-em- 
broidered silk cushions, and numerous 
rich vases of foreign manufacture. 
From Guemar to the oases of Zgoum, 
Dbila, Bihima and others, lying south, 
M. d’Alviella traveled with a military 
column which was joined by Si- Mamar 
and other dignitaries. On nearing any 
town gray-bearded old men came out in 
procession to meet the general command- 
ing the column,-kissing his hand, the toe 
of his boot or the skirt of his tunic, ex- 
claiming, “ Health and greeting unto thee, 
Osonofthesultan! We place ourselves 
and all that we possess at thy mercy,” 
with other variations of Oriental hyper- 
bole. The old men also kissed the sad- 
dle, the sandals and the haik of Si-Ma- 
mar, who sat in grave state upon his 
richly-caparisoned horse. At Zgounr, at 
the hour for difa (or dinner), there came 
out from the gates of the town a long 
file of women and children bearing 
smoking vessels of kouskousou, baskets 
of dates and jars of water upon their 
heads. The officers dined sumptuously 
in the only tent. A whole sheep, still 
hanging upon the pole upon ‘which it 
had been roasted, roast fowls, hares and 
gazelles, with a dessert of dates, palm- 
heart salad, locusts grilled like shrimps, 
mushrooms, truffles and omelettes of os- 
trich eggs, composed the menu of that 
occasion. The cooking wasin the French 
style. The repast was frequently dis- 
turbed by great tumults caused by the 
arrival of deputations bearing contribu- 
tions or bringing petitions or prisoners 
to the military authority. At Bihima the 
reigning sheik’ was solemnly deposed. 
He was a thin, withered old man, who 
had been accused of taking part in in- 
surrections which are ever recurring in 
the Wady-Sff. At the words of the 
French general, which were translated 
by an interpreter, the old man was quite 
overcome. He trembled and grew pale, 
but soon recovering himself, said with 
what might have been a fine irony had 
he been acquainted with the history of 
France, “ Long live the court of France! 
May Allah preserve its power longer than 
mine!’ A spahi, or native cavalryman, 
then divested him of his insignia of office, 
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a scarlet mantle, and placed it upon the 
shoulders of his successor, who: affected 
to refuse it, his eye all the while dancing 
with triumph and pride. The old sheik 
with lingering steps and bowed head then 
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On the 27th the camp broke up, and 
the division returned to its head-quarters 
at Tarzout. “Tents were struck in a 
twinkling ; every man was buckling on 
his knapsack or saddling his horse; the 
bleating of sheep and the neighing of 
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‘turned sadly toward his home. 
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Ingrati- 
tude and political servility are not com- 
mon to the East alone, but nowhere else 
do they display themselves with such 
brazen frankness, 
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horses mingled with the guttural protesta- 
tions against their loads by several thou- 
sand camels: the red cloaks of the spa- 
his as they dashed past carrying orders 
contrasted with the white bournouses of 
the camel-drivers prostrate on the sand at 
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their morning prayers; here and there on 
the plain groups of men were warming 
themselves by the expiring flames of the 
braziers as they paled in the early glow 
of the dawn. At length ‘ boot and sad- 
dle’ sounds, The goums start first as 
videttes. Then the general command- 
ing-in-chief, with his staff and his escort 
of spahis; then the regiments of in- 
fantry, among which the Turks are re- 
markable for their martial bearing. In 
the centre are the ambulances and the 
train-mules,. with two small pieces of 
mountain artillery. The cavalry marches 
on our flank, as do the camels, present- 
ing a strangely picturesque effect as string 
after string of their protuberant profiles 
appear upon the tops of the successive 
sandhills.” 

The first halt was at Kouinin, a place 
of about two thousand inhabitants, built 
on the slope of a wide plateau bounded 
by great masses of sandhills. It is one 
of the most picturesque spots of Wady- 
Saf. Its dome-roofed houses are crowd- 
ed together within a stone wall pierced 


by three enormous gates surmounted by 
crenellated turrets. The following day, 
El-Wad, the chief town of Wady-Saf, 


was reached. Its reputation for wealth 
and splendor is widespread throughout 
Sahara. Official statistics fix the popu- 
lation at eight or ten thousand. M.d’Al- 
viella considers its reputation rather un- 
merited. This town was to have furnish- 
ed the military column with fifteen hun- 


dred camels; but these not being forth- | 


coming, the march was delayed eight 
days, during which only about one hun- 
dred were presented. The excuse was 
that the nomads had left, going toward 
Tunis with the camels on the approach 
of the military. The inhabitants were 
thereupon informed that they would have 
“to defray all the expenses of the troops 
until the stipulated number of camels 
was made up, and to pay a large fine for 
every day’s delay.” This gives some 
notion of the iron rule of the French 
in Algiers. The inhabitants of El-Wad, 
on learning these hard conditions, de- 
spatched messengers in search of the 
nomads, but without success. 

From El-Wad to Tuggurt the journey 
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occupied ‘four.days. The route is over 
unbroken lines of sandhills, often so 
steep and so yielding beneath the cam- 
els’ feet that they could not advance until 
their drivers had made a sort of road with 
their sticks. Several times the caravan 
crossed dried-up wadys (streams), whose 
beds were dense thickets of the plants 
already noted. The water of these wadys 
lies within a few feet of the surface, which 
accounts for the luxuriant growth of the 
vegetation. ‘There is a tradition that 
streams of water once flowed through 
these places, but that the Christians, re- 
treating before Islamism, placed a spell 
upon the waters and shut them all un- 
derground. Many interpret the legend 
spiritually rather than literally ; but Du- 
veyrier and others accept the theory that 
a river— possibly the Niger of ancient 
geographers — once flowed through this 
region. 

Toward noon of the third day after 
leaving El-Wad the caravan arrived at 
the oasis Taibet-el-Gueblia, the only in- 
habited one upon the route. Si-Mamar 
had, without the knowledge of the count, 
despatched a runner to the marabout in- 
forming him of the caravan’s departure ; 
and scarcely had the tents been pitched 
under the ‘walls of Taibet when a pro- 
cession came out bearing jars of milk, 
dates, hot kouskousou, two fowls and a 
gazelle. All were thankfully accepted 
except the last, which was considered 
too beautiful to be eaten. After this 
stage the sandhills decreased gradually 
in size and number: the final one being 
climbed, Tuggurt with its four’ hundred 
thousand palm trees burst upon the sight. 
In the centre of this marvelous forest is 
a circular opening through which ap- 
peared the minarets of the city before 
any other portion came into view. The 
houses of this town, which is almost a 
perfect circle in form, are mostly built 
of baked clay, but the mosque, the 4as- 
bah, or palace, and some of the houses 
of the rich families are of rough stone 
cemented with plaster. The outer wall, 
flanked by spacious towers, is some ten 
feet high and surrounded by a muddy 
ditch. The sands accumulate in great 
banks on its outer edge. A large part 
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of its inhabitants are converted Jews, 
who occupy a special quarter of the 
town, as do the free negroes. All the 
trade is centred in the “morning mar- 


ket,” outside the walls, and the “even- 
ing market,” occupying a wide square 
in the centre of the town. In the same 
square stands the famous mosque built 
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INTERIOR OF AN OASIS: TAPPING A PALM. 


by a merchant of Tunis, who sent its 
white marble pillars all the way from 
that city on the backs of camels. The 
count’s tent was pitched in the court of 


the kasbah, formerly the palace of the 
VoL. XVI.—43 


sultans, but now in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and divested of all ornament save a 
Masonic symbol made of palm-branches 
by some passing military occupant. On 
the day following his arrival at Tug- 
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gurt, D’Alviella visited the interior of the 
oasis. The luxuriance of the vegetation 
was such as he had never beheld. Un- 
der the giant palms and in the shade of 
their plumy heads were growing water- 
melons, beans, carrots, cabbages, grass 
for cattle and other vegetation. The 
yield of the date tree is at least twenty- 
six pounds annually. Its fibres are made 
into ropes, mats and baskets; the trunk 
supplies props for terraces and wells. 
Palm wine, a fermented drink highly 
esteemed in the desert, is made of the 
milky juice drawn from the top of the 
tree when it becomes old. Getting this 
juice is rather a difficult operation, ef- 
fected by climbing to the very top of 
the tree, making an incision, inserting a 
reed, collecting the sap in a jar and then 
lowering the jar to the ground by a rope. 

The water-supply ef the oases of Sa- 
hara has puzzled many atraveler. Gen- 
erally it is believed that it is due to rains 


that sink into the basin of the desert in | 


the Touaregs Mountains, and also in the 
Atlas chain, and being arrested by solid 
clay-beds form underground yatercourses 
that feed the natural springs and the ar- 
tesian wells. This theory accounts for 
the springs found on the tops of conical 
hills, the hills being formed gradually 
by the falling away of the sand from the 
ascending water. The natives from time 
immemorial have made rude artesian 
wells, but since the introduction of the im- 
proved boring implements of the French 
these have been multiplied. They are 
of different depths, varying from two hun- 
dred and twenty to two hundred and 
forty feet, and some of them yield over 
eight hundred gallons a minute — one 
hundred and fifty gallons more than the 
famous artesian well at Grenoble. 

The last oasis of importance visited 
by M. d’Alviella before returning to Con- 
stantine was Temasin, said to have been 
joined to Tuggurt in former times by a 
continuous forest of palm trees where now 
are found only lagoons and chains of 
sandhills. Temasin is surrounded by gar- 
dens and enclosed by a rectangular wail. 
In front is a pretty oval lake whose blue 
water reflects the flourishing vegetation 
upon its borders. The zaouia, or mon- 





astery, of the famous religious order of 
Tidjani, is outside the city. “Seen from 
without, it is an imposing fortress, whose 
lofty buildings are grouped beneath a 
central dome and sheltered by a double 
crenellated enclosure.” The grand mara- 
bout, being prepared for the visit of M. 


d’Alviella by his brother, Si- Mamar,, 


came down in person and conducted his 
guests into a reception-room, where boil- 
ing coffee was presented in cups of French 
china. The communities of this order, 
which extends throughout all the Mus- 
sulman world, have a double object— 
that of organizing mutual assistance on 
the principle of religious fraternity, and 
that of maintaining the integrity of the 
Mohammedan faith in Eastern society. 
Their resources are derived wholly from 
pious foundations and voluntary gifts, 
which, if the official reports are to be 
credited, surpass, in certain districts, the 
whole amount of taxes paid to the state. 
They operate by religious ceremonies, by 
the preaching of the priests or marabouts, 
by the teaching of the /o/das (scribes or 
clerks), the practice of charity, the dis- 
tribution of amulets, and even by the 
fabrication of miracles. They wield an 
enormous influence, owing to the extent 
of their ramifications, and their power 
has increased since the French conquest. 
The latter fact is easily explained when 
we consider how strong are the ties that 
bind civil to religious society in all the 
Mohammedan countries. “ Deprived 
of their political independence by the 
French ascendency in Northern Africa, 
the natives eagerly turned toward asso- 
ciations which were in their eyes sym- 
bols of the resistance of the Mussulman 
element to infidel rule. On the other 
hand, these associations provided the 
malcontents, like the fanatics, with a 
weapon all the more powerful for being 
formed of secret societies on the princi- 
ple of implicit obedience to the supreme 
head of the order.” The Tidjani have 
their secret passwords and signs of rec- 
ognition, and constitute a hierarchy ex- 
tending from the grand master or caliph 
to subaltern agents, messengers, stand- 
ard-bearers, etc. At their general assem- 
blies they initiate candidates with solemn 
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ceremoniesand mystic forms. The candi- 
date, being properly presented, is inter- 
rogated by the sheik in due form, the 
secret work is communicated to him, he 
is invested with the symbolical girdle, 
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superiors—a ‘thing, “like unto a corpse 
in the hands of the washer of the dead, 
who turns it about at his pleasure.” The 
stories of the Old Man of the Mountain 
and his fanatical haschish-eating follow- 
ers recounted by Marco Polo are scarce- 
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seated upon a carpet, furnished with a 
certain repast, and then he receives the 
diploma or guarantee that he is a brother 
of the order. From that moment he be- 
comes the slave of the order or of his 
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ly more incredible than the accounts of 
the obedience of the brothers of the 
order of Tidjani. The fortunes of the 
last three sherifs, obscure impostors, un- 
known one day and the next appearing 
as leaders of a formidable insurrection, 
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are attributed to the workings of this 
order. 

The Tidjani do not take vows either 
of poverty or celibacy; consequently, 
they amass riches and practice polygamy 
under the sanction of their religion, like 
all the followers of the Prophet. The 
fairest women of the various parts of Sa- 
hara, and, it is said, several European 
women, grace the harems of the chiefs 
of the order. The beauty of European 
women is ranked high, at least among 
the Moors, for they believe “that in Par- 
adise, instead of black-eyed houris, they 
will be blessed with the companionship 
of blue-eyed, goliden-haired English 
girls.” 

In the palace of the grand marabout 
at Temasin the corners of the principal 
reception-room are filled with every spe- 
cies of pottery, from the finest egg-shell 
china to the coarsest European ware. 
Never, even in the fashionable houses of 
his own country, had the count “seen a 
more heterogeneous collection.”” Globes 
of silvered glass, such as the French 


hang in their gardens, served as lids for 
soup-plates of white delf; sets of rare 
Sévres china were displayed on the 
coarsest pottery trays; vases of Bohe- 
mian crystal competed with public-house 
mugs; a common kitchen clock stood 
by the side of a fine chronometer, the 


gift of a French general. In one room 
was displayed a fine barouche presented 
by the bey of Tunis, who sent this use- 
less present in separate pieces on the 
backs of camels. 

With regard to the future of Sahara, 
travelers and writers differ widely. M. 
d’Alviella believes that the nomadic tribes 
who migrate with their flocks northward 
every year to escape the heats of sum- 
mer will disappear “ when the inevitable 
progress of colonization shall have closed 
the mountainous region of Algeria be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Atlas 
Mountains against their periodical mi- 
grations.” Faidherbe, in his Revue 
Maritime, declares that rain is becom- 
ing more and more rare in Sahara, that 
the native races are becoming extinct, 
and that soon the crossing of the desert 
by caravans will be a tradition of the 
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past; that the wells will be filled up, the 
palm-groves die out, the cities disappear, 
and the Great Desert become the theatre 
of a few ostrich-hunters and date-grow- 
ers, established in the oases nearest to fer- 
tile regions. Others, however, believe that 
as there can be no cheap and practical 
outlet for the productions of the rich dis- 
tricts of the Soudan through the sea, its 
natural communication with the Medi- 
terranean is across Sahara, which will in 
time, through the extension of European 
enterprise and colonization, be covered 
with scientifically cultivated oases, flour- 
ishing towns and railways. Of course, it is 
supposed that the climate will be modified 
and improved by the genius of man, as 
ithas been in Egypt. On the other hand, 
a project has been recently started for 
converting the Great Desert into an in- 
land sea, by removing the sandy barrier 
that separates the Atlantic Ocean from 
the vast internal depression which is sup- 
posed to have been originally covered by 
its waters. Much ridicule has been cast 
upon this scheme, which seems, how- 
ever, not more chimerical than some of 
the objections that have been raised to 
it. One of these is that if carried out it 
would have a disastrous effect on the 
climate of Europe, which, it is contend- 
ed, owes its present mildness to the dry- 
ing up of the sea that once occupied the 
Sahara, the hot winds generated on the 
large expanse of sand having caused 
the retreat of the ice and snow to the 
higher portions of the mountains. If, 
therefore, the desert were inundated, the 
snow-line, we are told, would eventually 
return to its ancient limits, considerable 
portions of Italy, Spain, France and 
Switzerland would be enveloped in per- 
petual snow, and the Rhine, Danube and 
other rivers would be changed into great 
glaciers. This, it must, be confessed, 
would be a heavy price to pay for secur- 
ing direct and easy communication with 
Timbuctoo. It is comforting to reflect 
that the mere pecuniary cost of the un- 
dertaking must be sufficiently great to 
prevent capitalists from engaging in it 
until it has been considered in all its 
bearings. 
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QUEEN KATHARINE AND CARDINAL WOLSEY, 


NOTES ON THE CHARACTERS OF QUEEN KATHARINE AND CAR- 
DINAL WOLSEY IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAY OF HENRY VIII. 


HE Queen and Wolsey in Henry 

VIII. are both types of pride, and 
yet there is an essential difference in the 
pride which they each represent. Un- 
doubtedly, the pride of birth and the mere 
pride of power (whether that power be 
derived from wealth, intellect or exalta- 
tion of station) are very different things. 
Katharine represents the pure pride of 
birth, and Wolsey that of power. Pride 
of birth, the noblest species of the vice, is 
not incompatible with considerable per- 
sonal humility, and the proof that Shake- 
speare thought so may be found in the 
Queen’s frequently modest and humble 
mention of herself, her infinite deference 
to the King, and the repeated reference 
by the other characters in the play to her 
meek and quiet spirit. That this pride 
sometimes consorts with humbleness 
arises from the fact that it does not rest 
on any personal, individual quality or 
achievement, and is therefore less direct- 
ly egotistical and selfish than the other ; 
and being of a less gross quality is often- 
er the snare of noble and refined minds, 
from which, when once possessed by it, 
it will hardly endure to be eradicated. 
For it becomes bound up with feelings 
of personal honor, family honor, and the 
order and economy of the body social 
and political, of which nobility forms a 
principal sustaining pillar in countries 
whose governments admit it as an in- 
tegral part of their existence, and in up- 
holding their particular portion of which 
nobly-born persons, proud of their birth, 
‘conceive that they contribute to main- 
tain the whole. Their birth, too, with 
such, if they be otherwise virtuously in- 
clined, becomes to them a spur and in- 
citement to high and lofty thoughts and 
deeds; for how runs the French device, 
Noblesse oblige? —a very weighty and 
worthy truth, making of high birth a sol- 
emn trust to be solemnly fullfilled and 
answered for. Such, I think, is the pride 





of some members.of the English aristoc- 
racy even in these democratic days; such 
was the family pride of many gentlemen 
of old and honorable nanie formerly in 
England; and, tainted as it is with mor- 
tal infirmity, there is but one better thing 
to be put in its place. The humility of 
a true Christian is doubtless a grander 
thing than the gentility of a true gentle- 
man or the nobility of a true nobleman: 
meantime, that man and that nation are 
in ill case in whom neither is to be found. 
Of this lofty-seeming sin, this pride of 
birth, Shakespeare’s Queen Katharine is 
a most perfect type, as well as an instance 
of the (almost) impossibility of a mind 
once infected with it ever losing the taint. 
No change of outward circumstance can 
affect it, and loss of fortune and decline 
of station can only tend to increase, in 
those who have it, their veneration for a 
species of distinction compatible with the 
narrowest means and lowliest obscurity. 
The pride of power, that pride which 
Wolsey exhibits, is, on the contrary, al- 
most invariably arrogant, and very sel- 
dom coexists with any personal humility ; 
for it springs generally from a conscious- 
ness of personal merit, strength, capa- 
city, good fortune or achievement, and 
thus is necessarily grossly egotistical. 
Again, the pride of birth is compara- 
tively a relative thing, and has, as it were, 
a scale or standard by which it is grad- 
uated and moderated. The self-respect 
of those who entertain it naturally in- 
volves their respect for those who claim 
in any degree, whether more or less than 
themselves, the same distinction, where- 
as the pride of power is apt to lose all 
sense of comparison in its overweening 
self-consciousness : it knows no scale of 
degree, for its boast is to break down or 
overleap all such, and its measure is 
never the claims of others, but its own 
performed or possible achievement; and 
it is consequently in perpetual peril of 
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losing all balance. Nobly-born persons 
invariably speak respectfully of the an- 
cient birth of others: their pride is that 
of a determinate place in a settled sys- 
tem, while the other temper delights in 
nothing so much as in overturning es- 
tablished order by the self-created pre- 
cedent of individual ability and. success. 
To this Wolsey’s whole language and 
demeanor during his prosperity bear am- 
ple witness: his insolence to the noble- 
men and gentlemen of the court is noth- 
ing more than a species of revenge taken 
by the butcher’s son upon the sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen for being born 
such. Those who “achieve greatness” 
do not always, therefore, encounter with 
perfect equanimity those who are “born 
great :”’ it takes a spirit of rather unusual 
natural nobility to do so, and the dignity 
which is not shaken by. falling is as noth- 
ing to the dignity which is not fluttered 
by rising. Wolsey, though he had made 
himself cardinal and hoped to make him- 
self pope, could not unmake himself a 
butcher’s son; and the serene sense of 
social superiority which men of high and 
princely birth had over him in this re- 
spect galled his consciousness of general 
power, in which he so greatly excelled 
them, with a bitter sense of utter impo- 
tence in this one particular. To this spe- 
cies of aggressive pride may be attributed 
the insane arrogance of his ‘‘ Ego et Rex 
meus.” To the noble Suffolk, the prince- 
ly Buckingham or the royal daughter of 
Spain, Katharine of Aragon, such a form 
of speech would have seemed nothing 
short of an audacious act of treason, an 
offence against order, duty and majesty, 
a confounding of those all but sacred 
social laws by which themselves were 
upheld in their several high spheres of 
state. In the gross- minded, low-born 
“fellow of Ipswich,” whose own vigorous 
intellect and powerful will had raised him 
to strange heights of glory, it was the mere 
excess and intoxication of the sense of 
self-made greatness, which had learned 
to look upon coronets and crowns, and 
the papal tiara itself, as the instruments 
or prizes of its daring ambition, to be 
used or won, but never respected by him 
with that religious veneration which men 
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of true nobility have felt for them. To 
him they were merely the noble means 
of base self-aggrandizement. 

On the other hand, though this spe- 
cies of pride is so much grosser and 
more vulgar and offensive, I believe it 
will always be found more easily capable 
of cure and eradication than the other. 
The circumstances once altered under 
which personal power was or could be 
successfully exercised, consciousness of 
weakness and defeat almost inevitably 
ensues; uncertainty, self-distrust and a 
sense of insecurity are engendered by 
failure; a lowered estimate of capacity 
to achieve things not unnaturally brings 
with it lessened value of the achieve- 
ment. For we betake ourselves, as the 
fox of ancient times has testified ever 
since his day, to underprize that which 
is beyond our reach, however much we 
may have overprized while compassing 
or possessing it. After this lowering pro- 
cess, and in the vacancy of disappoint- 
ment, a mortification of spirit sometimes 
ensues upon which a true humility might - 
possibly engraft itself. Thus, Wolsey’ 
might have become humble when once 
hopelessly fallen from his high fortune, 
because, ruined, he was nothing in the 
world’s account but the butcher’s son, 
all whose personal ability had not suf- 
ficed to retain his great position, and 
might not suffice to regain it. In this 
predicament the nobler powers of his 
mind, shifting their point of view so as 
to take in more than the mere worldly 
value of his lost prosperity, might pre- 
sent to him a higher and holier standard 
by which his estimate of the earthly 
greatness he had forfeited would become 
more just, and his wisdom and learning 
and powerful intellectual faculties, chas- 
tened in their action by the sweet uses of 
adversity, might finally produce in him © 
the grace of meekness and humility. 
The soil, loosened by the uprooting of 
the rank and noxious weeds of worldly 
pride and ambition, and harrowed by 
the bitterness of worldly failure, might 
become fit for the good seed and harvest 
of a wholesome abasement. And in 
Griffith's account of the great cardinal’s 
death to Queen Katharine he insists upon 
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this very result of his downfall, and the 
dying man’s pathetic words confirm the 
statement: . 
O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 


Is come to lay his weary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity. 


The insertion of this historically true ap- 
peal in the description of Wolsey’s last 
hours seems to me purely Shakespearian, 
in spite of the internal evidence upon 
the strength of which the authorities pro- 
nounce these speeches of Griffith’s to 
have been written by Fletcher. Not so 
Katharine. All the virtue and wisdom 
she was mistress of could not make her 
humble, because she was, and remain- 
ed through ruin and disgrace, even unto 
“beggarly divorcement”’ and death, the 
daughter of the king of Spain, the wife 
of two kings of England, and felt herself 
bound, by all the religion and superstition 
of early training and long habit, to honor 
her station in herself. So with disgraces 
grew her pride; and with one dying 
hand stretched out to receive the heav- 
enly crown she was about to put on, with 
the other she imperiously commanded 
homage to that earthly one which had 
been rudely snatched from her brows. 
Wolsey honored himself in his station: 
it was to him the palpable proof of his 
own great powers of achievement, and 
when he lost it his confidence in himself 
must have been shaken to its founda- 
tions, and he may almost have fallen 
into the hopelessness of self-contempt. 
With what a poisonous bitterness of ab- 
solute defeat does he utter the words— 
O Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me: all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 

Henry VIII. was the favorite play of 
Dr. Johnson, who does not appear to 
have entertained the doubts of modern 
commentators as to its being the work of 
Shakespeare; and his admiration of it 
is characteristic when one considers the 
great wisdom and fine morality by which 
the whole composition is pervaded. He 
told Mrs. Siddons that his highest enjoy- 
ment would be to see her perform Queen 
Katharine, for whose character, as deline- 
ated by Shakespeare, he had the most un- 
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bounded enthusiasm—naturally enough, 
as it is impossible to conceive a more 
perfect embodiment of the pure spirit of 
Toryism. The character is one of great 
simplicity, and hence in part the impres- 
sion of grandeur it produces. Instead of 
the infinitely various’ motives, feelings, 
passions and inclinations which make 
of most human characters such pieces 
of involved and complex moral ma- 
chinery, two strongly developed elements 
alone compose the woman Shakespeare 
has copied from Nature and history—a 
profoundly conscientious and devout 
spirit, almost saint-like in its obedience 
to right and duty as she conceived of 
them, and a towering and indomitable 
spirit of pride, which so alloyed the more 
heavenly dispositions as to give harsh- 
ness and narrowness to a nature other- 
wise noble, and stamp with its own pe- 
culiarly rigid and stern image of royalty 
the pure gold of her high and virtuous 
qualities. Every speech Shakespeare 
puts into her mouth testifies to the won- 
derful discrimination with which he has 
delineated this combination of qualities, 
from her first solemn rebuke to the duke 
of Buckingham’s surveyor when she bids 
him beware lest in maligning a noble 
person he should peril his own nobler 
soul (her respect for the earthly dignity 
of the great peer being only outweighed 
by her respect for an immortal spirit), to 
the last dying words gasped from the 
wan and withered lips, when, later even 
than the desire she expresses that honor 
may be paid to her as a chaste wife, she 
commands that honor shall be paid to 
her as a queen and daughter of a king. 
This last touching and terrible utterance 
of the mingled virtue and vice is, as 
becomes the last, awful and pathetic, 
though less dramatically striking, per- 
haps, than the burst of sudden passion 
when, with her face yet radiant with the 
reflection of the heavenly vision in which 
she has received the homage of glorified 
spirits, with the crown of immortality de- 
scending upon her pale, illumined brow, 
and that “celestial harmony she goes to” 
resounding in her ears, upon the very 
threshold of heaven, she turns with such 
implacable resentment. from the poor 
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servant whose “haste had made him un- 
mannerly,” and who forgot to approach 
her kneeling: 
But this fellow 
Let me ne’er see again. 

In her most touching recommendation 
of her faithful women to the ambassador 
Capucius she characteristically sums up 
their praise by saying they will deserve 
good husbands, even—zod/e men. 

But, to me, the most masterly touch 
of delineation by which Shakespeare has 
given this moral portrait its greatest 
perfection is in the Queen’s speech on 
Wolsey’s character, when, first of all his 
sins, she enumerates his “unbounded 
stomach,” that made him “ever rank 
himself with princes ;’’ and that wonder- 
ful line where she says, 

I’ the presence 

He would say untruths. 
To her, the devout, the upright, the true 
in spirit, in deed and in word, Wolsey’s 
falsehood was aggravated by its perpe- 
tration before Henry VIII., and the sin 
against God’s sovereign majesty of truth 
assumed a deeper dye in Katharine of 
Aragon’s judgment when committed in 
the royal presence of the king and queen 
of England. 

In the great scene with the cardi- 
nals Shakespeare has followed Caven- 
dish’s Life of Wolsey all but verbatim, 
even to the skein of sewing materials the 
good Queen had round herneck. I won- 
der if his extreme admiration and com- 
mendation of Anne Bullen’s beauty was 
justified by the fact, or was only a court- 
ly compliment to her daughter? Hol- 
bein’s pictures of her do not, I think 
(even allowing for the ungainly, unbe- 
coming dress), establish her claim to 
being ‘“‘the goodliest woman that ever 
lay by man;” and then the recollection 
of her superfluous fingers and toes in- 
terferes extremely with whatever other 
charms she may be supposed to have 
possessed, though Francis I., who (if all 
tales be true) admired her very much, 
was a connoisseur in matters of female 
beauty. A deficiency in such natural 
extremities is far less repulsive than an 
overplus: the one might be the result of 
accident, the other is pure monstrosity ; 
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and all the excellence of that worthiest 
woman, Katharine, did not prevent her 
being woman enough to insist upon her 
fair six-fingered rival perpetually play- 
ing at cards in the king’s presence. It 
is amusing to see with what spiteful de- 
light English visitors are shown, among 
the manuscripts in the Vatican, the orig- 
inal love-letters of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Bullen. The pope had certainly 
no special reason to be tender of the 
honor of either party. 

What romantic associations are sug- 
gested by the mere reading of the dvam- 
atis persone of this play! Brandon, earl 
of Suffolk, is here, the lover of Mary 
Tudor (the king of England's sister, the 
king of France’s wife), the bearer of that 
charming and chivalrous device, the 
mingled cloth of frieze and gold: 

Cloth of gold, do not despise 
That thou art mixed with cloth of frieze : 


Cloth of frieze, be not too bold 
That thou art mixed with cloth of gold. 


And Surrey is here, the princely poet, 
the devoted lover, who, wandering be- 
neath the bright Italian skies, invoked 
the aid of magic, and conjured up, to 
cheat his longing senses, the image of 
his English mistress, the fair Geraldine. 
How sweet a line there is in the Epilogue 
to this play when Shakespeare commends 
the piece to ‘the merciful construction 
of good women,” even for the sake of 
the image of one therein most faithfully 
portrayed ! 

Upon the whole, however, the play is 
heavy, and, though replete with fine pas- 
sages and scenes of great power, fails 
to awaken or keep alive any intense in- 
terest. The recurrence of three scenes 
so nearly resembling each other in sub- 
ject, and even in some degree in treat- 
ment, as the death of Buckingham, the 
downfall of Wolsey and the death of 
Katharine, produces a sense of sameness 
and monotony, though the variety in 
similarity is very wonderful. The death 
of Katharine ends the interest of the 
piece, and the venomous squabbling of 
the clergymen and the voice of the jubi- 
lant throngs, whose acclamations rend 
the sky at the baptism of the Princess 
Elizabeth, break harshly on the silence 
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which settles solemnly round the dying 
Queen in the dim stillness of her desert- 
ed sick-chamber at Kimbolton. The 
noble lines at the conclusion of Henry 
VIII. and the supplementary compli- 
ment to James are beyond a daubt to be 
attributed to Fletcher, with whose man- 
ner they are distinctly stamped. To his 
stately pen may probably also be refer- 
red the eulogium on Wolsey spoken by 
Griffith, and Wolsey’s own famous fare- 
well to all his greatness. The passages 
of the play which are put into Readers 
and which our schoolboys declaim are 
of doubtful authorship perhaps, but who, 
if not Shakespeare, wrote the scene be- 
tween the angry king and the ruined 
cardinal, or that between Wolsey and 
the lords, or Lady Denny and Anne 
Bullen’s scene on the promotion of the 
latter to be marchioness of Pembroke? 
and who the whole of the King’s part, 
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who all the “ving portion of the play, 
but Shakespeare? Undoubtedly, there 
were giants in those days in the art of 
play-writing, but it is by their side that 
we best measure the stature of him who 
was taller by the head and shoulders 
than all the rest, in whose incomparable 
genius the dramatic intellect of that great 
mental epoch reached its climax. I have 
read lately of comparisons between Hen- 
ry VIII. and Tennyson’s Queen Mary: 
to me this latter production appears no 
more like Shakespeare’s writing than a 
suit of his clothes would be like him: 
they would certainly remind any one 
who saw them of him who had worn 
them. I am much mistaken if Alfred 
Tennyson himself would not be more 
apt than any one to say (if it may un- 
profanely be said), ‘Why callest thou 
me Shakespeare ?” 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
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EE, in this mystic zone of calms, 
Like a rich cloud in sunset skies,. 
From Mexico’s warm waters rise 
The isle of cocoa and of palms, 
The realm where summer never dies, 


Ripe golden balls of sumptuous fruit 
Hang thick upon the orange trees, 
Soft blows the aromatic breeze, 

And sweet the wild canaries flute, 
And gently roll the purple seas. 


Here was thy childhood’s dwelling-place, 
O love, my love! who lov’st not me: 
Here didst thou gain the witchery 

Of Southland languor, Spanish grace, 
And emerald eyes’ arch coquetry. 


Thy sisterhood is darkly fair, 
With glowing cheek and night-black curls: 
Thy pure flesh hath the sheen of pearls; 
In waves of light thy loosened hair 
Its warm gold to thy feet unfurls. 
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Thy sisterhood is rich in faith, 
Of generous passion, gentle heart: 
Whence didst stow glean thy fatal art, 
Whose subtle cunning fashioneth 
A net no man may rend apart? 


If I could deem thee of this earth, 

My witch, my siren, my despair! 

My curse would blight thee. But, beware! 
I know the mystery of thy birth— 

The secret of thy life I share. 


‘Twas on that night, the crown of nights, 
All brightest days outshining far; 
A separate sun beamed every star; 

Soft airs breathed languid from the heights, 
Voluptuous as Love’s sighings are. 


Carmela mine—for mine thou wast 
By every promise, pledge and vow, 
And by my seal set on thy brow— 
Within thy garden all that passed 
That night, dost thou remember now ?— 


How thou, within thy hammock rocked 
Beneath the odorous cedar trees— 


Rose-white as sprung from foam of seas, © 
Didst lie with smiling lips unlocked, 
And lightly sway with every breeze, 


And watch the glimmering fiery flies, 
The throbbing stars in heaven’s calm, 
And point to where a single palm 

Stood out against pale seas and skies, 
And breathe the night’s enchanted balm? 


But I saw naught save only thee, 
White, lithe, with thy mermaiden’s hair, ° 
Thy mild dove’s eyes, thy warm throat bare ; 
And these I never cease to see, 
A shadow on the empty air. 


I set my seal upon thy brow: 
Mine own bears now a deathless flame— 
Thy lips remember whence it came: 

All men who greet me see and know, 
And whisper low thy perjured name. 


Once, once! then nevermore again 
Within my hair thy wreathed hands met: 
Upon my brow the print was set 

That fired my blood and seared my brain; 
And thou hadst flown. Dost thou forget? 
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“Follow me not!” I heard thee cry, 
And my religion was thy word. 
Was it the warble of a bird, 

Or a low peal of laughter nigh, 
Among the bushes, that I heard? 


I pressed my face where thine had pressed, 
And sank adown upon my knees 
Beneath the odorous cedar trees: 

The hanging cradle I caressed 
Where thou hadst swayed with every breeze. 


I know not if I waked or slept; 
A strange, clear vision came to me; 
I fancied I had followed thee: 

O’er grass and stone and rill we leapt, 
Down to the large, smooth tropic sea. 


There had I reached thee, but, behold! 
With low soft laughter in the wave 
Thou springst, and ere I spring to save 

Thy sister mermaids’ arms enfold, 

And draw thee to thy native cave. 


There sportest thou the livelong niglit, 
Regretting naught thou leav’st behind: 
No trace upon the waves I find, 

Save a pale amber-colored light 
There where thy hair flew in the wind. 


But when the first cool beams of morn 
Through the green waters pierce and shine, 
Back to these earthly haunts of thine 

Thou wilt return, and laugh to scorn 
The pledge, the love, the dream divine. 


So if I deemed thee of this earth, 
My witch, my siren, my despair! 
My curse would blight thee. Yet, beware! 
I know the mystery of thy birth— 
The secret of thy life I share. 
EmMaA LAZARUS. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ORE than two months had passed 
since the Rev. Mr. Folds’ connec- 
tion with the Cumminsville church had 
been dissolved. In this time he had 
been enabled to get his troubled thoughts 
composed to writing. More than one 
scientific paper had been despatched to 
the magazines, but as yet he had no in- 
timation of the reception they had met. 
He was growing each day more enam- 
ored of his work. And Margaret came 
and went and ministered to him, and 
Chester felt that she had faith in him— 
that she was hoping. 

“T don’t know what can be the matter 
with my eyes,” he said one day, looking 
up from his writing to Margaret, who sat 
by the window sewing. ‘There seems 
tq be a film over them, especially over 
the right eye.” 

“Do they pain you?” Margaret asked, 
crossing the room to look at them. 

“No,” Chester said, rubbing them as 


if to rub something out of the way, “ but | 


things seem in a fog. It has been so for 
days.” 

“There’s an unnatural look about 
them, a kind of cloudiness, but there 
- doesn’t seem to be any inflammation. 
I'll bring you a linen cloth and some 
tepid water to bathe them.” 

After the bathing Chester soon became 
absorbed in writing. It was literally ab- 
sorption. He seemed possessed by his 
subject. Page after page he dashed off 
and threw from him on the floor, never 
looking up from his work. Margaret, sit- 
ting on one side with her sewing, noticed 
with anxiety that very often he passed 
his hands across his eyes as if for relief, 
as if to clear away something between 
him and the paper. 

“T like this, Margaret,” he said, look- 
ing up at length with enthusiasm in his 
face. “I have a good subject here, and 
some capital ideas: I've got an inspira- 





tion. This is betterthan preaching. But 
there are some facts I must get at. Oh 
for a few days in a large library !” 

“Don’t, Chester, rub your eyes so: 
bathe them again,” Margaret urged. 

“Bathing doesn’t seem to help them,” 
Chester said. 

Well, this was the beginning. The 
trouble grew more and more serious, 
till Chester was ordered to desist from 
reading and writing and other occupa- 
tions that could strain the eyes. As Mar- 
garet saw him silently and patiently | 
groping his way about the house, shad- 
ing his eyes and bending his head, it 
seemed to her pathetic enough to make 
an angel weep. And when, a few weeks 
later, Chester’s physician ordered him to 
keep to a darkened room, she felt like 
one who sees his boat slowly but surely 
drifting to its wrecking. Through the 
sweltering surmmer months Chester Folds 
sat in utter darkness or paced restlessly 
back and forth through the gloom. Who 
shall tell of that deeper gloom which 
shrouded heart and brain at the thought 
of his helpless, dependent family, of his 
own uselessness, of his threatened ca- 
lamity ? 

“Margaret,” Chester said one day, 
“my trouble is growing: the sight of one 
eye isalmost gone. Iam persuaded that 
I shall lose my sight altogether unless I 
can get better advice than is to be ob- 
tained here.” 

Margaret's heart, already down, down 
in the depths, went yet lower. She could 
not answer: she did not dare ask him 
what could be done. 

“I think, dear,” Chester continued, 
“you'll have to write to Horace and tell 
him all about how matters are with us. 
And ask for a loan of a few hundred 
dollars: Ican give a mortgage on my 
collections or on my policy of life in- 
surance. If Homer—dear old boy !—were 
at home, I should feel free to go to him; 
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but Horace hasa family. Wife and chil- 
dren and family interests come in be- 
tween brothers. Homer always seemed 
like a father to me—nearer, somehow, 
than Horace. When our father died he 
gave me into Homer's keeping.” 

Margaret involuntarily recalled Ho- 
mer’s letter which had smitten her heart 
so cruelly. If Homer was the nearer 
to Chester, how could she ever find the 
courage to appeal to Horace? Yet she 
feared just what Chester feared, and to 
save him from blindness she could en- 
dure to beg. She accordingly wrote to 
Horace, stating Chester's peril, the need 
of first-class medical attendance, and tim- 
idly suggesting that Horace might lend 
them (she was conscientiously careful to 
include herself among the beggars) a 
few hundred dollars, 

In due time there came a reply: 

“T am very sorry to hear of Chester’s 
affliction, and that you are straitened for 
means. I hope and believe that your 


fears have exaggerated Chester's trouble. 


I cannot think that his vision is threat- 
ened. No member of our family was 
ever known to go blind. As far as we 
have any record, our people have been 
remarkable for good, strong eyes. I 
have no kind of doubt but that the 
trouble will soon pass away. I think 
your anxiety makes you undervalue the 
services of your physician. He is prob- 
ably doing all that any man can do. A 
place with the population of Cummins- 
ville is not, I am satisfied, without an 
able physician. Just trust the matter 
with your doctor, and I’ve no doubt that 
everything will soon be well. 

“T would most cheerfully lend Chester 
money to bridge over this emergency, 
or give it to him rather, if I could spare 
adollar. But we are extending our busi- 
ness very materially, and I am, besides, 
just finishing my new residence, which 
will cost me fifty-five thousand dollars. 
I need every cent of money I can raise 
—much more, indeed, for, as you are 
doubtless aware, money is very tight. 
Things are crashing all about our ears, 
and it is almost impossible to make col- 
lections, 
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“Hoping to have favorable word from 
you soon, I am yours very truly, 
“HORACE FOLDs. 
“P. S. Kind regards to Chester.” 


Margaret read this letter to her hus- 
band by the fading daylight, and then 
went out of the room. She could not 
stay there in the gloom, with those awful 
sounds—sounds as though fingers were 
clutching the throat of Despair to throt- 
tle it—sounds of a hand-to-hand death- 
struggle. She went out—alone had her 
own struggle, and then returned to help 
Chester. 

The woman did not close her eyes that 
night. She lived over her life with Ches- 
ter since that Sabbath day when he ap- 
peared a glad surprise in her lonely life 
—through the sweet lovemaking and the 
days of her tender maternity and brood- 
ing love—through the toil lightened by 
his watchful care—through it all to the 
present gloom. She recalled Homer's 
words that Chester should never have 
married. 

“That is all they know about it,”” she 
thought, smiling into the darkness. “It 
was the wisest thing he ever did. Dear 
Chester! What could he do without me ? 
Who could care for him in this trouble 
as I can? Whoelse in all the world un- 
derstands him and believes in him as I? 
It’s very dark, but I wouldn’t spare Ches- 
ter from my life for all the rest of it.” 

So Margaret thought as she lay on her 
sleepless pillow, and so she said to Ches- 
ter when she knew by his uneasy move- 
ments that he, too, was keeping weary 
vigils. : 

“Yes, Margaret,” the husband said, 
“it is blessed for me that you have mar- 
ried me; but you, my sweet wife—my 
heart is breaking with pity for you and 
my little girl, You were so bright, so 
beautiful, that Sunday morning when 
you came floating up to me. Sweet vis- 
ion! I have seen it a thousand times 
since. But now you are growing thin 
and pale: I know it, though I have not 
seen your dear face for weeks. I can 
hear the paleness in your voice.” 

“No, Chester,” replied the wife. “I 
am stronger than I ever was in my life ;” 
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and so Margaret was stronger in pur- 
pose. 

A few more days passed in gloomy 
waiting, and then Chester spoke again. 
“I hate to ask you to do it, dear,” he 
said, “but I think you wil! have to write 
again to Horace. Explain to him that 
the necessity is pressing—that .my sight 
is really in peril. Best little wife! I 
wish I could save you from this unpleas- 
ant task. If I could only see!” 

So Margaret wrote again to Horace, 
stating strongly, emphatically, that with- 
out aid Chester would probably go blind. 

After a cruel delay there came a letter 
from Mrs. Horace Folds. 


“My husband,” she wrote, “is absent 
on a business tour through the South- 
eastern States, and will probably be ab- 
sent two months. I have sent him your 
letter, but it may not overtake him for 
weeks. I think it would be risky to wait 
and depend on him. I know that he has 


no money to spare from his business. 
Indeed, we have been quite closely press- 


ed to furnish our new house, which we 
have just moved into. Itis beautiful and 
very convenient. Indeed, it is what I 
call a perfect house. I cannot think of a 
thing about it that I would have different. 

“IT am really sorry to hear of Chester's 
trouble, and I do wish we could help him. 
If he can borrow the money there on his 
furniture, I think I can promise that Hor- 
ace will help him through with it; that 
is, he’ll see that the furniture is not sac- 
rificed. But I am sure that he could not 
possibly spare any money now. We had 
to defer buying mirrors for our parlors, 
and shall have to do without them for 
four or five months. The walls look so 
bare, too! But then they are beautifully 
frescoed, and that helps a great deal. 
Besides, Homer has just sent home a 
present of a magnificent painting. I've 
forgotten the artist, but it cost nine thou- 
sand dollars in gold. Itis splendid. I 
must bring this letter to a close. I’m 
sure I hope that Chester may soon be 
well. Horace says he feels certain that 
Chester is in no danger of losing his 
sight. Yours affectionately, 

“ISABEL FOLDS.” 
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After repeated failures Margaret suc- 
ceeded in raising a few hundred dollars 
on her household furniture. She went 
with it in her hand to Chester’s gloomy 
prison. 

“Well, husband,” she said, “I have 
raised three hundred dollars. This will 
take you to Dr. Wallace and defray ex- 
penses foratime. Then, perhaps, some- 
thing may turn up.” 

“Something has turned up, Margaret. 
Come here: sit down beside me.” 

With a vague fear choking her heart 
the wife drew a chair close beside him. 
She laid a hand on his knee, but Chester 
reached out and held it close in his own: 
“Can you endure it, Margaret? Dear 
wife! my blessing! my treasure! my 
best beloved! Margaret, this morning 
the last light went out: it is all night 
tome now. Margaret, I am blind.” 

He waited to hear her cry out, as one 
waits for the plunge of the knife, but 
there was not a sound in the room ex- 
cept his own repressed breathing. “ Mar- 
garet, why don’t you speak? Are you 
struck dead? Whatare you doing, Mar- 
garet? What are you thinking ?” 

“T am thinking that God was good to 
let me marry you—to give us to each 
other.” 

The tears gushed from the sightless 
eyes, and fell in silence on the clasped ° 
hands, his and hers: ‘‘ You were always 
a little thing, Margaret, and now you 
are worn to a shadow: I feel it in your. 
hands and in your still, cold face.” He 
passed his hands over her brow and 
cheek. “O God! Am I never to see 
the sweet face again?” He hid his own 
convulsed face in his hands. 

“Chester, my own dear husband!” 
Margaret said with ineffable tenderness. 
She knelt beside him: she kissed his 
hands, his brow, his hair. But Chester 
was shaken through every fibre of his 
being. He was not thinking of himself, 
of the shrouded path: it was for Mar- 
garet and Annie he wept. 

“Chester,” the wife said with a des- 
perate effort to divert him, “I want you to 
help me now to plan for the future. I 
mean,” she hurried to add, “to. open a 
boarding-house for day-boarders. There 
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are sO many transient people here—peo- 
ple who come here to’ look around and 
to speculate—that I think we can do well 
with a boarding-house. You can help 
me about many things,” she said en- 
couragingly.‘‘ Don't you think you can ?”” 

“Yes,”” Chester assented, “I can do 
something. Little Annie can lead me 
to market, so I can do the marketing. 
People will deal fairly with a blind man: 
nobody will take advantage of a blind 
man.” He repeated the words, as if 
trying to get used to them, but each time 
they made him shiver to his heart’s cen- 
tre. ‘And I can draw water, and shell 
the peas, and knead the bread, and turn 
the wringer, and rub out the clothes. I 
dare say you can make me useful, Mar- 
garet: I shall not be an altogether use- 
less burden.” 

He laughed a strange laugh that end- 
ed in tears. 

“I’ve been trying to contrive some way 
of going on with my collection,” Chester 
continued. “I could take little Annie 


along, you know, to keep me out of dan- 


gerous places, and her sharp little eyes 
would soon learn to pick out the fossils: 
she has learned to look for them already. 
It seems to me I could recognize them 
by the touch: I know them by heart. 
And the dear flowers! I surely could 
discern them by the odor. Am I never 
to see a flower again ?”" 

“Tl help you gather them,’’ Margaret 
said. ‘You can handle them and smell 
them, and I will tell you just how they 
look.” 

“You'll have to give up so much of 
your time to me,” Chester said depre- 
catingly. 


“ And that will keep us more together,” 


Margaret added with a cheerful voice. 
“We'll do the best we can, dear, and 
perhaps after a while you may find a 
situation that you can fill. I know of a 
man totally blind who is president of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in a 
large city, and has a handsome salary.” 

“If this trouble hadn’t come upon me 
I might have done something at writing,” 
Chester said. 

“Perhaps I can write for you.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t the same thing. New 
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thoughts and expressions come to me as 
I look at the words on paper. I could 
always think better with my eyes open 
than shut.” 

“That is habit: you'll come to think 
better now that—” Margaret’s voice 
began to tremble. ; 

“That I am blind,” Chester finished 
the sentence. 

“That the distracting world about you 
is shut out,” Margaret amended. 

“Do you know, Margaret, I see more 
movement now than ever before? My 
mind is full of pictures. I think of the 
street, the church, the market, the shops 
as full of life and action. I can’t ab- 
stract myself as I used to. The curtain 
does not help: it hinders me. I am 
wondering what is beyond it.” 

Again Margaret dragged his thought 
away from its gloomy outlook, and hur- 
ried it along over some incoherent plans 
about her boarding-house. 

At Chester’s request she wrote again 
to Horace, stating the affliction that had 
overtaken her house. Horace replied 
that he was greatly surprised and grieved 
that he had not been definitely informed 
as to Chester's critical condition: he had 
not dreamed that there was anything se- 
rious the matter. Perhaps there might 
yet be help: everything possible should 
be done, etc. He thought Margaret had 
better return to her teaching: that was 
sure pay. She might start an academy ; 
Chester could assist her some in teach- 
ing; there were many things that could 
be best taught orally, by lecture. Cum- 
minsville was growing at such a rate that 
an academy must succeed: it must prove 
a good speculation. It was a great pity 
Chester had not invested something in 
real estate when he first went to Cum- 
minsville: they would have been rich 
now. But Chester, unfortunately, had 
no business faculty. He had always 
supposed from what he had heard about 
her that she had a good head for busi- 
ness, etc. 

Margaret smiled bitterly as she read 
the letter. Where had there been any 
money for real-estate speculations? 
Chester’s move in this direction had been 
scouted as a vagary. And where was 
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the money now for the academy specula- 
tion? ‘Why didn’t Horace advise me to 
build a hotel or a railroad ?” she thought. 

Margaret went into her bed-room and 
locked the door. There was a strange, 
indescribable look in her face as she 
walked up to her mirror and stood be- 
fore it. She looked at her image there 
with an interest she had never known 
before. She scanned her figure in its 
length and breadth: she realized that 
she was a very small woman. She held 
out her hand, and looked at it witha 
very peculiar smile. She rolled up her 
sleeve, and turned back and forth her 
thin arm, small as achild’s. She turned 
her back, and measured it with her eye: 
it was a very narrow back. 

“I’ve got to bear it all,” she thought. 
“Poor arms! only skin and bone as you 
are, you've got to earn all the bread for 
the family. And there is not a dollar to 
start with! What are you going to do, 
poor, weak, miserable woman ?” 

Her loneliness, her helplessness, struck 
her like a whelming flood. She fell, a 
little heap, in her tracks. “Mercy! mer- 
cy!” cried her heart; “mercy! O God! 
mercy! mercy! my Father! mercy! 
mercy! mercy !” 

Vaguely she struggled in the flood. 
All was indefinite: she knew not what 
to ask for, where to fix a hope. 

After a time the tension was relaxed, 
because the victim on the rack could 
bear no more and live. There seems to 
be a hand at the wheel in these mortal 
agonies to turn it back before the heart 
is torn to the death. So Margaret came 
back to life. She sat up and went on 
trying to plan her future. 

Providence deals in counter-irritants. 
Margaret for days went about Cummins- 
ville looking for a house available for 
her boarding-house plan. The search 
would have been very vexatious and 
wearisome but that it diverted her from 
her greater agonies. But the diversion 
came at length to an end. No house 
could be rented that was available for 
her purposes; so her boarding-house 
project had to be abandoned. 

She naturally thought of her old vo- 
cation, teaching. But there Was no va- 





cancy in the schools. For days she went 
from house to house soliciting pupils for 
a private class. But people were of the 
opinion that Mrs. Folds could have no 
time or thought or heart for a school with 
a blind husband and a helpless child to 
minister to. . 

Amid these tryings and failings the 
spring came round once more. There 
was now not a dollar in the house, and 
scarcely food enough for a day. The 
last cent had been raised on the furni- 
ture. There was nothing that Margaret 
could do that she had not sought to do, 
And Chester had not been idle. He had 
dictated, and Margaret had written, paper 


after paper on scientific subjects, which 


had been despatched hither and thither 
wherever thére was hope for a market. 
But nothing had come of all these efforts, 
He had sent to every geologist or scien- 
tific man of whom he had knowledge, 
seeking buyers for his collections. Noth- 
ing had come of the efforts in this di- 
rection either. The joyous spring had 
brought no gladness to this household. 

One day in the early June there came 
to Margaret’s door a Germah woman 
with strawberries for sale. In an idle 
way Margaret asked her if she did well 
selling berries. 

“Oh, me make good: me make very 
much money; but it very ‘ard work, I 
tell you. If I could be two womans, I 
make very much better,” said the wo- 
man. 

Margaret started at the suggestion. She 
asked some eager questions of the wo- 
man. She ascertained that the berries 
were picked from one and another gar- 
den on shares, the market-woman receiv- 
ing a third. 

“IT can pick berries,”” Margaret thought, 
“and I can carry a basket.” 

Harassed, driven woman! She felt, 
indeed, that she could do anything—that 
she could work on her hands and knees 
if only she could drive away the wolf. 
Here was employment that demanded 
no capital, and in which there was noth- 
ing to risk but the sneers of her neigh- 
bors. Ina few moments her resolve was 
taken. She would carry a basket—she 
would peddle strawberries. She told 
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untried, and will neglect no advantage which either talent or ‘capital: 
They would respectful y solicit attention to the followirtg characte: 


SERIAL NOVELS and SHORT STORIES of a highly 1 : 
by able and brilliant writers at home and abroad. 


ARTICLES DESCRIPTIVE OF LIFE AND MANN: 


cally written and interspersed with anecdote and_ lively ae e 


at home and. abroad. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL in various sections of the world, 
authors, beautifully and profusely illustrated. 


PAPERS ON SCIENCE AND ART, recording in a ape 
most notable discoveries and most striking productions in t 
of culture. 


LITERARY CRITICISMS, furnishing impartial as ehoughe 
the leading productions of the press in all languages. 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, 2a department consisting of sh 
articles on: persons of note, incidents of the day, and other ne 
topics. 


A large proportion of the.articles, especially those tee 


The pach embellishments of the gists conuik it 


attractive features. 
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PROSPECTUS OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FOR 1676—Continued, 
Bech oe WEES IEE 

In addition ‘to the GENERAL ATTRACTIONS of Leare: s Mogasing, the 

Publishers mec invite attention to the following ores ; 










L With the Tawny ‘Number will ie commenced an extended. ser 
trated articles under the title of yes 
“TEE CENTURY, INS FRUITS AND ITS FESTIVAL,” : 
which will present a summary of the ‘progress of civilization in Europe and 
America since the period of the Revolution, with a survey of the present state of 
the arts and sciences as exemplified in the chief contributions to the varions 
departments ‘of the. Centennial Exhibition, forming a complete history of the 
Exhibition, its progress and its contents; also, a description of the buildings, 
etc. Aftér the introductory article the series will be copiously illustrated, 
2. The charming series of illustrated papers on the Thames River, entitled 
‘*Up the Thames,’’ by E. C. Bruce, will be continued, ‘and during the year 
will appear a number of oiseeces illustrated articles descriptive of life, ety 
and adventure in the 


UNITED STATES, INDIA, SWEDEN, HOLLAND, SPAIN, PERU, 
JAPAN, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 


by experienced and able writers. 
3%. A series of essays on. 
EDUCATION IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 
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Chester that she had found some copy- 
ing to do in a lawyer's office, so he let 
her go. She began that very afternoon 
at her new work, and made seventy-five 
cents. She was so cheered by her suc- 
cess that she did not realize how tired 
she was until she had washed up the 
tea-dishes, bathed Annie, and helped her 
blind husband to bed. Then she found 
that she staggered asshe undressed. But 
she slept better than she had done for 
months. . 

The next morning she crept out of 
bed at four, dressed quietly and walked 
through the silent streets to the dewy 
strawberry-beds. There she worked till 
seven. Then she went home, made 
some coffee, dressed Annie, made Ches- 
ter comfortable and the house tidy. 
Taking her basket of fresh, bright ber- 
ries, covered with grape-leaves, she then 
started on hertramp. That morning she 
made a dollar and fifteen cents. 

Persistently, unflaggingly, she worked 
on through the strawberry season, and 
when this was ended she carried her 


baskets of raspberries and cherries, of 
blackberries and peaches and grapes. 


And she was prosperous. Before she 
had come to the grape-crop she had set- 
tled up all her bills, and had paid some- 
thing on the furniture mortgage. And 
Chester believed all the while that she 
was a copyist in a lawyer's office. He 
took care of Annie, and made himself 
useful in many ways that had not oc- 
curred to him before his affliction. 

One day Mrs. Simmons came in to 
cheer him up a bit. 

“You mus’ get awful lonesome, Mr. 
Folds,” she said, ‘‘a-settin’ in the dark 
all the time.” 

“T have little Annie for company,” 
Chester said. 

“To be sho’, but 'tain’t like hevin’ your 
wife to hum. It’s powerful hard on her. 
Doc sez she'll break down.at sich work. 
Sez he, ‘It’s a pitiful sight to see that 
delicate little woman,’ sez he, ‘a-carryin’ 
a basket an’ peddlin’ fruit,’ sez he.” 

“What did you say, Mrs. Simmons ?” 
Chester demanded sharply, sitting 
Straight up and then eagerly leaning 


toward her. 
Vor. XVI.—44 
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“I said that Doc sez, sez he,‘ [t’s pow- 
erful hard for Mis’ Folds to have to car- 
ry a peddler's basket all day long,’ sez 
he. ‘I wonder it doesn’t break her back 
in two.’ 

“Does my wife carry a peddler’s. bas- 
ket?” said Chester, pale and breathing 
hard. 

Mrs. Simmons was frightened : “‘ Law! 
yes: didn't you never know it before? 
I always buys my berries of her for ole 
*quaintance’ sake. Doc sez, sez he—” 

“Do you know where my wife is now, 
Mrs. Simmons ?” Chester asked in a re- 
pressed voice. 

“Why, I jis’ met her es I come in, 
goin’ up Pennsylvany street.” 

“Annie,” the father called, “get my 
hat, and hurry.” He had groped his 
way out of the room, having completely 
forgotten Mrs. Simmons. 

“Oh, papa, you look so scared!” Annie 
said, coming up with the hat. 

“Take hold of my hand and lead me 
to Pennsylvania street,” he said. 

Mrs. Simmons quietly followed the 
father and child out of the house, too 
thoroughly awed to recall herself to their 
minds. 

“Look for your mother, Annie, and 
tell me when you see her, and hurry 
along as fast as you can,” Chester said. 

“ There she is, right now,” Annie cried 
almost immediately, “coming out of 
Judge Matterson’s, and she’s got a bas- 
ket.” 

“Margaret !”” Chester called, and said 
“Wait !"’ in a tone of authority. 

Margaret felt that she. was detected. 
It almost seemed that Chester could see 
the basket on her arm, her badge of 
slavery. 

“Where are you, Margaret ?’’ he ask- 
ed when he had overtaken her. 

“Here, Chester,” she answered, taking 
his hand. 

“Give me your basket, Margaret.” 

She handed it to him without a word. 
He hung iton his arm. Then he took 
her by the arm. ‘Go where you wish,” 
he said: “I will carry the basket for 
you.” 

Margaret did not utter a word of re- 
monstrance or explanation. Chester 
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spoke in a way so firm and assured, and 
his face looked so cold and pale, that 
she was frightened and dared not oppose 
him. 

From house to house they went, the 
Rev. Mr. Folds, his wife and little girl, 
peddling grapes—a strange, pathetic 
sight. 

When they were at home again, and 
had taken their supper of bread and milk, 
and Margaret had washed the bowls and 
spoons, Chester called her. “ Margaret,” 
he said, “I am cut to the heart: you have 
deceived me. It is cruel for you not to 
let me help you when I can. I am such 
a burden. There is almost nothing that 
I can do to help you. I sit here in the 
dark when you are away, and try to think 
of something I can do to save you; and 
all these months I might have been help- 
ing you, and you have’ not let me. You 
have hurt me, wife.” 

Margaret dared not- defend herself: 
“Can't you forgive me, Chester ?” 

“It seems to me I never can, Mar- 
garet.” 


“Oh, Chester, you know why I did it ?” 
“Yes, I know; and that is why it hurts 


meso. You must promise me, Marga- 
ret, that you will let me do all I can— 
that you will never do anything that I 
can do for you—that whenever it is pos- 
sible you will let me help you.” 

After that they worked together. 

In October, Margaret obtained a situ- 
ation as clerk in a milliner’s shop. This 
left Chester again to his loneliness, for 
little Annie went usually with her moth- 
er. She liked the bright shop, with its 
pretty hats and ribbons and flowers, 
better than she did her father’s gloomy 
company. 

About this time there came a paper 
containing a lengthy account of a bril- 
liant party given at the residence of Mr. 
Horace Folds. Thirteen hundred invita- 
tions had been issued: twelve hundred 
and forty guests were present, yet the 
spacious mansion was ample for their 
accommodation. No more recherché 
affair had ever been known in S——. 

The same mail brought a letter from 
Horace. He hoped that Chester and his 
family were comfortable — admonished 
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him against growing discouraged. ‘‘Mar- 
garet has a good head on her shoulders, 
from all accounts, and she will bring the 
ship to port, I have no doubt,” wrote 
Horace. “When your daughter is old 
enough to be sent away to school, I think 
Homer will be willing to help you about 
her education. And I may perhaps do 
something, though my living expenses 
are enormous. My children’s school 
expenses are over five thousand a year. 
This party will cost me thirty-five hun- 
dred. : 

“Speaking of Homer, I have not heard 
from him since he sailed from Rio Janei- 
ro, and the steamer on. which he sailed 
has not been reported in Liverpool. I 
am feeling considerable anxiety, and yet 
Homer was born under a lucky star. I 
think he’ll die in his bed. It made me 
feel quite solemn, however, to see him 
before his start putting his affairs in or- 
der, making his will, etc. Did I ever tell 
you about his will? I have it in my safe. 
It provides, in case of his death, that 
half of his property is to go to my boy 
Homer, named for him. You and J are 
to divide the other half—you to have two- 
fifths, I three-fifths. It’s wonderful how 
much he thinks of his namesake.” 

Margaret read this letter to Chester, 
and then went out to her work with a 
feeling that there was no God who con- 
cerned himself about the affairs of earth. 
One brother could spend thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars for a single night’s enter- 
tainment for people who probably cared 
nothing for him: the other brother, blind 
and helpless, was suffering the humilia- 
tion and degradation of grinding pov- 
erty, his wife on the hopeless treadwheel. 
And the blind husband suffered with ev- 
ery step she took, with every breath she 
drew. Each bore the other’s burden. 
Joy is not the only thing that is doubled 
in being divided. 

It was very hard—too hard to be ever 
written, Chester Folds sat in the silent, 
lonely house, his faee in his hands, as 
though his blind lids were not enough to 
shut the world away from him —as if 
there was something he must get yet 
farther away from. 

When Margaret came home that night 
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after her day’s shop-work, she found 
Chester in a strange mood. His face 
had a cold, averted look, and he seemed 
to avoid her, to withdraw himself from 
her and from little Annie. He refused 


his supper, and scarcely spoke during |. 


the evening, and then only in answer 
to her inquiries. 

This mood continued on him the next 
day and the next. Margaret's heart was 
filled with forebodings. Again and again 
she urged her husband to open his heart, 
to confide his new trouble, if such there 
was, to her. But Chester maintained a 
persistent reserve. 

On the evening of the second day, 
however, he’ sent for her to his room. 
His manner was mysterious, ghostly 
indeed. She shivered as she felt herself 
on the verge of some horrible fate, toward 
which for days she had known herself 
drifting. 

“Margaret, I have an awful confession 
to make.” 

Her flesh seemed to cling closer to the 
bone at these bodeful words. What hor- 
rible revelation was overhanging her ? 

“When I have made my confession 
you will be killed with horror. You can 
never love me again: you will execrate 
me. Margaret, listen : I am a murderer.” 

“Chester, what are you saying ?”’ Mar- 
garet cried, alarmed for his sanity. ‘Do 
you know what you have said ?” 

“Yes. Iam a murderer: I have mur- 
dered my brother for money.” 

“Chester! Chester! what do you 
mean ?”” 

Margaret was trembling in every fibre, 
for she saw the truth—saw the horror. 

“Yes, Margaret,” Chester continued, 
“when you read me from Horace’s letter 
that Homer had not been heard from, 
and that by his will I was to have money 
—money, Margaret,” his voice sank to 
a low hiss—"“it flashed on me how 
that, money: would help us — how it 
would take us out from under the moun- 
tain. I wished then, Margaret—I wished 
that Homer might never be heard from 
—that the steamer and all on board 
might go to the bottom—to the very bot- 
tom, Margaret. I wish it yet, Margaret, 
but it’s all for you: I wish it that you 
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may get out of this death-struggle. It’s 
all for you, Margaret—for you and for 
little Annie. But forall that, you'll both” 
of you loathe and hate me.” 

Margaret stared .at her husband with 
wild fright in her cold, haggard face. 
“Chester,” she said at length, “ you do 
not wish Homer any ill. You do not 
understand your own heart, my husband. 
You could never in your life hurt a fly, 
poor dear! You're tender even of a 
flower. You have always loved your 
brothers— Homer especially you have 
loved.” 

“But I love them no longer, Margaret. 
They sat cold and content when without 
a dollar I was going out into a world that 
was worse to me. than a wilderness ”"— 
he was speaking with suppressed vehe- 
mence—" they sat cold and content, and 
heard the world give in its verdict of fail- 
ure against me; and, Margaret, never a 
plea did they make for me; they sat cold 
and content while all the world was 
fading out of my life; in purple and fine 
linen they sit cold and content to-day, 
quaffing pearls while my wife and child 
are perishing.”” His whole being was: 
quivering. “And, Margaret, they have 
made a murderer of me. I tell you 
again, I hope that Homer may never be 
heard from: I want his money, Marga- 
ret, for you and for my child.” 

The wife's brain whirled as she looked 
into the vortex about to engulf her. With 
a great effort she brought her mind back 
and held it to its duty. “Dear Ches- 
ter,” she said quietly, “God allowed that 
thought to come to you as a temptation. 
We are none of us above temptation, and 
we are none of us responsible for our 
thoughts. If you have really a guilty 
feeling toward Homer, you would not 
be so appalled and horrorstricken as you. 
now are at your thought. You don’t un- 
derstand yourself. I know you better 
than you know yourself, and I love you 
at this moment, dear husband, better. 
than. ever before.” 

She drew his head to her shoulder and 
gently stroked the fevered brow. She 
kissed his lips and his sightless lids, and 
her heart there renewed its old vow of 
loyalty—for better, for worse. 
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He was soothed, and after a while she 
got him to bed, and watched him fall 
asleep. 

Anxiously the next morning she look- 
ed for his waking, hoping the delirium 
had passed with the night. He took his 
breakfast in silence and with apparent 
indifference. 

At night, when she returned from the 
shop, she found him with a look on his 
face that made her heart stop beating. 
She spoke to him and in his first words 
found the delirium: “ You need not talk 
to me, Margaret, as if you did not believe 
me a fiend. There is one fact—and you 
can’t get away from it—that I wish Ho- 
mer’s death, my brother’s death. Think 
of it! If I were on board the steamer, 
standing with Homer some dark night 
on the hurricane deck—you will not be- 
lieve it, Margaret, but I'd do it—I'd push 
Homer overboard, and then we should 
be rich, and I should go to a good doc- 
tor, and I should get my sight back. 
But you wouldn’t love me then, Mar- 
garet.” 


“No, Chester: I could not love you if 


you could do that. But I do love you, 
dear, tender heart! because you could 
never harm the meanest of God's crea- 
tures.” 

“You don’t know me, Margaret—you 
don’t know me,” he replied in a myste- 
rious whisper, “but I am really so lost. 
I wish I didn’t wish Homer's death: I 
wish I could go back to my old inno- 
cence. But it’s gone—gone for ever.” 

His head drooped despondently, and 
he refused to speak again that evening. 

“Think, Margaret,” Chester said the 
following day, drawing her aside in a 
secret way—think what a wretch your 
husband is. I wish Homer dead that I 
may have his money; and Homer was 
a father to me when I was a boy. What 
would my poor mother say? Do you 
know, Margaret, that I was once an in- 
nocent little child? I used to love the 
birds and insects and flowers; I have 
even kissed the fossils because they had 
once thrilled with the life which God only 
can give; but now, now, Margaret, I am 
wishing for Homer's death.” 

“ Chester, darling, you do not wish any- 
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thing but good to Homer. You would 
die to serve him. If now you should be 
told that Homer is really dead, you would 
be heartbroken.” 

“No, Margaret: I should think only 
of the money, the money. I should 
laugh to think that your poverty is over. 
It is such a cruel poverty that I could do 
nothing but laugh. It makes me shud- 
der to think how wicked I am: I wish I 
didn’t wish it. I am given over to the 
power of darkness. Margaret, I am a 
Cain.” 

His head drooped on his breast, and 
he looked so utterly wretched that Mar- 
garet dared not speak to him. He had 
passed beyond her power to comfort. 

That night she wrote to Horace such 
a letter as might start the dead. 

“Wife,” Horace said when he had 
hurried home with the letter, “pack my 
valise: I must take the next train West. 
Chester is in more trouble: Chester is 
insane.” 

“That is perfectly dreadful,” said the 
wife, struck at last. ‘But how can you 
leave your business, Horace ?” 

“Let the business be hanged!” said 
Horace. “Belle, that was the dearest, 
tenderest boy God ever made—the sweet- 
est heart that ever beat he had; and 
now— But read this letter when I am 
gone ;” and he laid Margaret’s letter in 
Isabel's work-basket. ‘But hurry now, 
or I shall miss the train.” 

Four days after Horace was in Ches- 
ter's humble quarters. He was conduct- 
ed at once to Chester’s room. Without 
speaking, Horace stood at the door and 
looked at the silent, statuesque figure of 
his brother. He could never have rec- 
ognized in the worn, haggard, blind man 
the youth with sweet, grave face and 
trustful, guileless eyes who had gone out 
from his brother’s house on the impos- 
sible errand of pushing himself. 

“Chester,” Horace said tenderly, ap- 
proaching his seat—“dear brother, don’t 
you know me?” 

“Is it Homer?” Chester asked with 
excitement. 

“No, it is Horace.” 

“You mustn't speak to me, Horace,” 
Chester said, trembling with agitation. 
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‘Ifyou! kirew albiyou would: fly: ‘from: 
nie! a8° from: the oplague.'' My. soul is: 
leprous. Hasn’t Margaret ‘told you: that 
I wish ‘Homer’ dead?.« Yes; Horace; I 
wish’ Homer dead, that: I wy have: his 
money.) (0 

“Then, Chester; you: baie: jour: wish’ 
our brother is dead. ‘Homer died in a 
little: English: town near London drearly: 
seven. weeks ago.” °°: 

“Dead! dead! |: ional dead? Is 
Homer dead?" Chester! said ‘as in a 
dream, 

“Yes,” Horace mnilens sadly: 8 he 
died: ofa ‘slow fever, after a lingering 
sickness and great suffering. Strange 


closed his eyes. He sent you his love, 
Chester; from his:deathbed.”’ 

Chester was sobbing: Margaret and 
Horace left the room softly, ‘but for long 
after they heard Chester’s sobs and long- 
drawn sighs. ‘When Margaret stole back 
to look in upon him she saw him lying 
on the floor withhis face.in the dust. 

‘yCome, Chester,” Horace said a few 
hours later, ‘I -have ‘come out here to 
talk business with you—to close-up Ho- 
mer’s estate. By his will you are to have 
one-fifth of his’ property. The estate 
must be worth—"” 


Chester had risen quickly to his feet. 
“I will have none of Homer’s property,” 
he‘ said with emphasis. ‘It is the price 


of blood. ‘I refuse to touch a penny of 
it. I’am determined to prove to my own 
soul that I did not wish Homer's death. 
Wish Homer's death? It was all a lie: 
I never did. | Brother and. father ir. one 
he was.to me. Dear Honier!’ Wish his 
death? ‘I tell you, Horace, and you, 
Margaret, I would. take Homer's place 
in that lonely grave in England six: days 
in every seven. Oh, my: brother and 
father! No, Horace, I: would rather 
starve, and I would rather. that Margaret 
and Annie starved, than touch Homer’s 
property. ‘Do what you. like with it.’ 

“You are quite sure, ‘Chester, that it 


was a delusion—that you never wished . 
Homer ilk? ‘that you: never ree his 


death’ 2” Horace: asked; : 
" Good: gracious, Honicet No! ‘How 
can you:ask me? » My heart:is: breaking 
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_ for love:of my dead: brother.’ -: Horace; 
looked at Margaret ‘and-made-a signif, 


icant gesture... She :went up. to her, hus- 
band: and sat. down, close —— him 


_ taking his hand,., 


“Chester,” she said (quietly, “ ses po 
bear any ‘further-strain? . Can, you, sup- 


| porta great joy.?..-Chester, Homer is nat 
‘dead: He is alive and well.’ )2 9.) 220: 


Her eyes and-Horace's -were eager~ 
ly scanning Chester's face.to mark the 
change these words might bring. © 

“What? what. do you aay Homer, 
not dead?” 

“No: we have just heard from, him, 
It.was all a trick of Horace to bring you 


hands tended: him; ‘and’ strange hands | to your true self—to get you: to, know. 


"your own heart. We knew all the while 


that you were deceiving: yourself—that 


' you loved everybody. and : everything, 
- dear.” 


Horace went out of the room, and left 
Chester and Margaret crying together. 
- In the yard he'sat.:thoughtful, looking 
off at the sun hanging low over the river. 
There was asad tone in the face of the 
portly, prosperous merchant. His thought 
had gone back from Chester, stricken, 
blasted, to the dear, scholarly little broth- 
er—as a mother, when a great calam- 
ity or a great dishonor overtakes her 
child, is sure to find her heart brooding 
over the sweet days when that child’s in- 
nocent baby-face looked up. to hers from 
the glad breast. 

With saddening: force’ it struck home 
to: Horace—Chester's. sensitive, ‘nicely- 
poised nature; the strain there must have 
been. upon. it; his own apathy toward a 
soulin supreme agony. Then with some 
impatience he asked. why. it..was. that 
Chester.could never. get’ his: foot on the 
ladder, while he, Horace, had. scaled. it, 
He had earned his money .by his: own 
industry, prudence and sagacity :. he had 
a right to it—the right to use it as he saw 
fit—to divide with Chester. or not.as.he 
chose. Chester -had shared. equally :in 
their father’s estate, 

‘ The question was not yet pens 
it:was only put one. step, back... If God 
had: given him-more of, industry, prur 
dence and sagacity than: Chester had re- 


ceived, wag,it- nat. equivalent to, his, hay- 
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ing the start in the race, to his natin the 
advantage in capital ? 

For the first time the thought came to 
Horace that perhaps a man has not a 
right to all the money which may come 
to him. 

The low sun dropped into the river, 
and the swift river seemed pursuing it 
into the shadowy west. Softly came on 
the dusk, so sweet and soothing to happy 
spirits, so heartbreaking to those that sor- 
row. Then Horace went into the little 
house with a new light in his heart. He 
sat down by Chester's side as Margaret 
prepared the tea, and said, “I mean to 
help you, Chester: I ought to have help- 
ed you before, but I had no sense of how 
things were with you. Now tell me free- 
ly how best I can help you. Whatcan I 
do for you?” 
and cordial. 

“Help me to get my scientific collec- 
tions to market.”” This was Chester's 
prompt answer to his brother's inquiry. 
“I have very fine collections, arranged 
and put up ready for shipping,” he con- 
tinued. “I want to get them to Professor 
H——, State geologist of M——. [think 
he will buy them, in part at least, and 
then Margaret will have money. I have 
had some correspondence with -Profes- 
sor H——, and he has intimated that he 
might buy my collections if he could ex- 
amine them. Of course he cannot buy 
in the dark.” 

“Do you really suppose, Chester, that 
anybody would buy a lot of stones and 
dried plants?” Horace said incredulously, 

“I know if I were a rich man I would 
pay ten thousand dollars for such collec- 
tions as mine; but if I were a rich man 
I would not sell my beautiful fossils and 
plants for any money. They have so 
much of my time and of my life wrought 
into them, so many sweet memories” — 
and Chester’s mind went back to his 
careless boyhood and to the blessed days 
when he and his comrade had searched 
the woods and bluffs together—‘‘so much 
sorrow, that they are consecrated. It 
will seem something like selling my fa- 
ther’s grave, but Margaret must have 
relief. I would sell myself if it would 
bring that. I have some of the finest 


Horace’s tone was earnest 
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crinoids in the world. I shall surely 
find a buyer if I can only get them be- 
fore appreciative eyes.” 

“Well, I'll manage it,” said Horace. 
“Now about your eyes, Chester. What 
do the doctors say? Do they think the 
sight hopelessly gone ?” 

“The physicians here have decided 
that there is no help for me. I have 
thought so, but Margaret has recently 
been reading up on the diseases of the 
eye: she thinks from the descriptions 
that I have cataract. If this is the case, 
an operation and cataract-glasses might 
restore my sight. But I have very little 
hope of any relief.” 

“We must try everything,” Horace 
said. ‘“ Why in the world, Chester, did- 
n’t you write to me plainly about your 
condition? It is horrible to think that 
you were suffered to go blind when you 
might have had help.” 

“You were written to, Horace,” Ches- 
ter said. 

“T never for a moment imagined how 
things were with you. I thought you 
were needlessly alarmed. I had no idea 
that you were driven to the wall, as you 
are. You should have written boldly 
and urgently, and demanded help as 
your right. I wish to Heaven you had 
gone and broken open my safe and help- 
ed yourself: I would have thanked you 
for it. If Homer had been here, the 
matter would not have gone to such 
lengths. He would have had an eye to 
you. He was quite ready to push you 
off into deep waters, but if he had seen 
you drowning he’d have plunged in to 
the rescue. But my life has been so 
crowded with my heavy business and 
my large family that it was hard to ar- 
rest my attention. But we will start to- 
morrow, or as soon as possible, for the 
best occulist in the country.” 

“TI thank you, Horace.” 


Well, this proved to be the raising of 
the siege. The pitiless Fates that had 
beleaguered went their way. Troubles 
never come singly: neither do joys. 
Even before Chester had left Cummins- 
ville to consult skilled occulists, the 
avant-courier of the good Fates arrived. 
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This was a cheque for sixty dollars from 
a prominent magazine for a scientific 
paper which he had contributed. It was 
accompanied by an invitation from the 
editor for other scientific papers of a 
popular character. Chester’s collections 
were shipped to Professor H——, and 
were placed in the M—— State Museum, 
Chester receiving fifty-five hundred dol- 
lars, with the privilege of redeeming them 
at any time within two years. 

But before this matter was concluded 
another of more vital importance to 
Chester had been decided. His trouble 
was Cataract, and it was amenable to 
treatment, as the result, indeed, proved. 
Both eyes were operated upon by cx- 
traction of the lens. In a few months, 


by the use of glasses, Chester Folds again 
beheld the face of his child and looked 
into the thankful eyes of his comrade. 

_ And Chester was spared the hardship 
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of dependent life. The scientific paper 
before mentioned had no sooner been 
given to the world than scientists recog- 
nized in it the enthusiasm and devotion of 
a native naturalist, combined with pains- 
taking observation and scholarly mould- 
ing. So Chester found work in the di- 
rection of his loves, and never, surely, 
was there a more cheerful worker. He 
never became rich, for it is not with gold 
that Nature rewards those who earnestly 
seek her. The work itself was its own 
exceeding great reward. 

Chester is to-day a recognized leader 
among the scientists, for before ending 
this plain story I have to confess that 
Chester Folds is the fictitious name of a 
living, working naturalist in New Eng- 
land who has lived the agonies and the 
joys and the thankfulness I have at- 
tempted to portray. 

SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 
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HERE may be in the community a 
wide diversity of opinion as to the 
power of the medical profession for good, 
but there certainly must be a great una- 
nimity as to its power for evil. What 
may be called the medical instinct of the 
race is so strong that in times of serious 
illness the most inveterate scoffer is fain to 
call upon the physician. The public has 
therefore a vital interest in the practical 
skill of the profession, and, as this skill 
is chiefly the result of technical educa- 
tion, in the training of young physicians. 
The methods of education pursued in this 
country are at present singularly imper- 
fect, and the need of some control from 
without the profession is imperative. In 
order to furnish a standard of comparison 
I shall first detail the methods of medical 
cducation practiced in the chief countries 
of Europe, where this whole matter, as 
beseems its importance, is regulated by 
law. 





In Great Britain the candidate, if he 
be not a graduate of one of the great 
universities, is required, before entering 
upon his technical studies, to pass a 
thorough examination in the English 
language (grammar and composition), 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, Latin and 
one of the following subjects: Greek, 
French, German, or natural philosophy. 
After registration, four years must be oc- 
cupied in the study of medicine before 
the examination which precedes a license 
to practice. During this period the stu- 
dent is required to attend at least four 
winter, or three summer and two win- 
ter, courses of lectures in some medical 
college acknowledged by the licensing 
board, and must spend the remainder 
of the time walking the wards of a hos- 
pital, in daily attendance on the sick as 
dresser, note-taker, etc. For these hos- 
pital duties may be substituted work in 
certain strictly defined positions in which 
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equal experience is gained, such as at- 
tendance on the sick under physicians of 
eminence. The licensing board, which 
is appointed under government super- 
vision, is composed of men who are not 
engaged in teaching, and who therefore 
have no possible interest in passing the 
candidates. The examination, partly 
oral, partly written, is very severe, and 
comprises, besides anatomy and physi- 
ology, which occupy two successive even- 
ings; botany, materia medica, pharmacy 
_and the various branches of practical 
medicine. 

The French student must be a bach- 
elor of science before he can enter the 
Ecole de Médecine. He is enrolled as 
a bénévole, and commences his special 
studies by walking the hospital at the 
morning visit of his chosen physician, 
assisting in dressing minor. and perhaps 
major cases of surgery, attending such 
lectures as he pleases, and working in 
the chemical, physiological and other 
laboratories. At the end of the first year 
he must pass an examination in Latin, 
mathematics, physics, zoology, chemis- 
try, botany, etc. During the second year 
anatomy and physiology form the Azéce 
de résistance of his studies, and at the 
end of the time mentioned he passes a 
very strict examination for the position 
of hospital exferne. If he is successful, 
he labors in the hospital, and prepares 
for a still more severe trial at the end 
of the third year. If he now passes in 
anatomy, physiology and pathology, he 
enters the hospital as z#/erne, and acts 
as a resident physician while prepar- 
ing himself for the final examination, 
which he may, if he chooses, attempt in 
the fourth year. As this examination is 
dreaded, many internes avail themselves 
of the opportunity which is afforded them 
of spending four years in the hospital. 
When this is done the whole course of 
study extends over nine years. The 
final examination includes chemistry, 
zoology, botany and the usual branches 
of medical study, besides the bedside 
elucidation of several cases, with a writ- 
ten dissertation, and lastly the thesis. 

In Germany the student must be a, 
graduate of a gymnasium, which implies 
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about the amount of culture possessed 
by a student of one of our first colleges 
at the end of his junior year. The term 
of study varies from four to five years 
in different states. During the first two 
years the time of the German medical 
student is very fully occupied with en- 
forced attendance at certain prescribed 
lectures and with laboratory exercises. 
At the end of the two years he passes a 
severe examination in physics, botany 
(or mineralogy), zoology, comparative 
anatomy, human anatomy and physiol- 
ogy. If successful, he enters upon two 
years of hard practical work in and about 
hospitals and lecture-rooms, and perhaps 
at the end of the time specified takes the 
degree of doctor of medicine. Very fre- 
quently, however, he altogether despises 
this mere university honor, which does 
not entitle him to practice. He con- 
tinues to attend all sorts of medical 
courses, does himself a large amount of 
practice in the dispensaries, and final- 
ly, at the end of five or six years, offers 
himself for the severe public ordeal which 
alone gives the right to practice. This 
examination is held by a conimission 
appointed by the government, and lasts 
from two to three weeks. 

Such are the preparations which in 
England, France and Germany the law 
enforces upon those who are to practice 
the art of healing. Even in the repub- 
lics of South America, in communities 
which we are accustomed to look upon 
as only semi-civilized, similar care is 
exercised. The law in all enlightened 
countries, excepting the United States, 
rigidly controls the practice of medicine, 
and protects the citizen, as far as can be 
done by law, from incompetency in the 
physician. 

However much the methods adopted 
in these various countries may differ in 
detail, they all agree in recognizing both 
the necessity of legislative control and the 
existence of certain principles of medical 
education. These principles seem so 
self-evident as to need no elaborate de- 
fence. They are simply the application 
of the broad laws of correct higher ed- 
ucation to the especial business of pre- 
paring men to practice medicine. They 
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may be briefly stated as follows: First, 
general education must precede the tech- 
nical training ; second, the technical ed- 
ucation must be graded, the student first 
studying chemistry, botany and such 
other branches of the natural sciences 
as are fundamental to the science prop- 
er of medicine, then taking up anatomy 
and physiology, or the sciences which 
treat of healthy structure and of healthy 
function, passing to the study of pathol- 
ogy, or the science of diseased structure 
and of diseased function, and finally en- 
tering upon the investigation of the va- 
rious problems of clinical or bedside 
medicine; third, the instruction must 
not be merely in theory, but must give 
also practical knowledge and training, 
such as is acquired only in the dis- 
secting-room, in the laboratory and in 
daily contact with disease in the hos- 
pital-wards ; fourth, sufficient time must 
be allotted for the course, four years prob- 
ably being the least possible time for the 
complete preparation of a man of aver- 
age ability; fifth, the fitness of the can- 
didate for honors must be decided by 
men who have no interest either in re- 
jecting or admitting him to practice, and 
who therefore will judge without bias, 

In the United States the law does not 
regulate medical education, and each of 
the principles just enumerated is habit- 
ually and everywhere disregarded. No 
preliminary examination is required, and 
many of the students are ignorant of the 
branches of a sound English education. 
It is said that of a large number of grad- 
uates of reputable medical schools who 
presented themselves before the United 
States examining army board,ten percent. 
could not add one-third and one-half, 
and six per cent. stoutly maintained that 
the earth went round the sun, and that 
the eclipse of the sun was owing to the 
earth coming between it and the moon. 
This statement, not being founded on the 
authority of any official publication, may 

“not be correct, but it is certain that many 
persons graduate and practice medicine 
who have never received even a gram- 
mar-school education. 

The proof of the asserted disregard of 
the second, third and fourth principles 
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of the enumeration given in the preced- 
ing column is best afforded by a brief: 
sketch of the way in which a student is 
educated in one of our medical colleges. 
The remarks which follow do not apply 
to the medical department of Harvard 
College or to one or two other schools, 
but are founded upon the otherwise uni- 
versal practice of the hundred profes- 
sional colleges of the country. The 
official teaching consists simply of an 
annual course of lectures commencing 
early in October and ending the last of 
February. The student is obliged to dis- 
sect, but this is the only practical duty 
required of him. No laboratory exercise 
is enjoined, and no opportunity for use- 
ful hospital work is usually afforded. The 
latter assertion may seem a bold one, 
since the schools talk so loudly in their 
circulars concerning clinical advantages. 
The clinical teaching, however, in an 
American hospital is comprised in the 
following routine: Once or twice a week, 
from one to five hundred men being con- 
gregated in an amphitheatre, the profes- 
sor lectures upon a case brought into 
the arena, perhaps operates, and when 
the hour has expired the class is dis- 
missed. Evidently, under such circum- 
stances there cannot be the training of 
the senses, the acquiring of a knowledge 
of the hourly play of symptoms of dis- 
ease and of familiarity with the proper 
handling of the sick and wounded, which 
is of such vital importance, and which can 
be the outcome only of daily contact with 
patients. 

Further, in the American medical col- 
lege the instruction is not graded. Some- 
times: the professor occupies more than 
one winter in completing his course, but 
always it is the same repetition, course 
after course, men fresh from the plough 
and those who are about to graduate sit- 
ting side by side on the benches. More- 
over, the time allotted to these lectures 
is so short that many subjects of vital 
practical interest to the physician are 
not even touched upon. 

The notion that any proper knowledge 
of medicine can be acquired in two win- 
ters is an absurdity so gross as to need 
no comment. Nominally, indeed, the 
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American student is obliged to study 
during three years, but in practice he 
very frequently occupies but a year and 
a half in acquiring his profession, and 
very often even a much less length of 
time. The printed requirements of the 
chief colleges demand that the student 
should pass a year and a half in the 
office of a physician before beginning to 
attend lectures; but when the candidate 
matriculates he is not even questioned 
as to how long he has studied, much less 
asked for a certificate of his having 
studied with a physician, or examined 
to see if he have any knowledge of 
the rudiments of medicine. He sim- 
ply writes in a book, “John Jones of 
Texas, preceptor,” or what else he 
pleases, and on his graduating thesis 
fills up a printed form concerning the 
period of his study; and the result of 
such a loose system always must be ex- 
actly what it is at present—z. ¢., by far 
the larger proportion of students do not 
study the full three years. On his thesis 


a student usually dates his medical studies 


from the time he buys his first Chemistry 
or conceives his first idea of a medical 
career. That much the larger propor- 
tion of the men come from the country 
utterly untrained and destitute of even 
a slight familiarity with medical terms is 
notorious. Even worse than this, how- 
ever, is the fact that the summer between 
the two winter courses is very often not 
spent in medical study, but in idleness, 
or not rarely in acquiring in the school- 
room or harvest-field the pecuniary 
means of spending the subsequent win- 
ter in the city. My official positions 
bring me yearly in contact with many 
hundreds of medical students, and in 
conjunction with medical friends I have 
had nearly five hundred private medical 
pupils in the last ten or twelve years, and 
I therefore speak from personal know- 
ledge. This experience has shown that 
even in our foremost colleges a large 
proportion of the students do not do in 
all a solid year of work. 

Lastly, in our American medical teach- 
ing the fitness of the candidate for med- 
ical honors is decided upon by professors 
whose interests are directly dependent 
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upon their readily passing the applicants 
for the degree—a fact which would alone 
sufficiently account for the steady depre- 
ciation of the standard of requirements. 

In order to understand the practical 
working of our system of medical edu- 
cation, and to appreciate how wretched- 
ly inadequate it is, and how harmful must 
be its results, it is necessary to glance at 
the origin, development and organization 
of the American medical college. . 

The Pennsylvania Medical Gazette for 
November 25, 1762, announced that Wil- 
liam Shippen, Jr., would the following 
evening begin at his father’s house in 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, a course of 
lectures upon anatomy. This was the 
beginning of medical teaching on this 
continent, and on September 26, 1775, the 
same newspaper chronicled the birth of 
the first medical college, with Dr. Ship- 
pen and Dr. John Morgan as its profes- 
sors. Since this date the schools have 
multiplied marvelously, and by a very 
simple process. A number of physicians 
of greater or less prominence in some 
growing town or city resolve to start a 
medical college. A charter is obtained, 
usually without difficulty: the self-ap- 
pointed professors buy or rent a build- 
ing, send out their announcements, and 
begin to teach. Sometimes, to render 
their operations more dignified, to gain 
influence and support, or for some other 
real or supposed advantage, the faculty 
elect a board of trustees. For its main- 
tenance the new school, like our old 
University, is dependent upon the fees 
derived from the students. The attrac- 
tions which it has to offer to young men 
are twofold—the educational advantages, 
and the right to practice a profession 
which is believed, at least by those who 
do not know better by experience, to be 
at once honorable and lucrative. Of 
these attractions the second is undoubt- 
edly the more powerful, and the med- 
ical faculties or schools may be in truth 
looked upon as joint-stock companies 
or copartnerships possessed of a valu- 
able franchise. Usually, some capital 
has to be furnished by the professors 
or their friends, and the annual ex- 
penses are large, amounting in some 
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schools to ten thousand dollars a year. 
The expenses must be met, whether the 
professors get anything or not. Outside 
of a few of our Eastern cities most of the 
teachers do not usually expect to receive 
much direct recompense for their labors, 
the professorship being valued as an ad- 
vertisement. A custom which binds the 
profession with the iron rigidity of a so- 
cial law is that no medical man may 
announce himself in the daily press even 
by asimple card. Even one who essays 
to practice a special branch is ostracised 
in many localities if he merely puts “au- 
rist” or “oculist’” on his window-shutter 
or door-plate. But if the physician be 
connected with a public institution, that 
institution must advertise him in the 
course of its own necessary advertise- 
ment. Hence, in the great majority of 
cases, the professor’s chair becomes very 
valuable as a road to practice. The col- 
lege announcements in the daily press, 
the catalogues and circulars scattered 
broadcast by thousands, the exercises 
and éclat of commencement day, all 


keep before the public the fact that Dr. 
—— is a great authority on this or that 


class of diseases. Moreover, what is 
more legitimate and natural, the grad- 
uates of the school when they meet with 
difficulties in practice are very prone to 
call in consultation their old teachers, 
Such are the rewards of the professors 
for their labors, but in order to pay ex- 
penses, and in order to achieve respect- 
ability for the school, a large class must 
be obtained. The benches of the rival 
college must be depleted as much as 
possible, and as many young men as 
possible must be induced to study med- 
icine. As there are now in the United 
Siates over a hundred medical colleges, 
whilst the natural demand would call for 
not more than a dozen, it is no longer 
easy to obtain good classes.. Long ago 
the fees, were reduced to the lowest point 
—now they are being abolished; long 
ago the time of study was shortened to a 
year—now it is being reduced to months ; 
long ago the standard of graduation was 
very low — now it is approaching zero. 
The schools vie with one. another in 
shortening the period of study, so that 
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at present a course of nine consecutive 
months will in some of our Western 
cities convert the veriest boor almost 
without expense into a regular physician. 
A mock examination closes the farce, 
after which the tragedy begins. 

In the leading colleges of our Eastern 
cities the professorships still have a pe- 
cuniary value, the fees have not been 
reduced, and the plan of the two winter 
courses, as previously described, with all 
its deficiencies, is strictly followed. But 
the examinations are very slight com- 
pared with those of Europe. In this city 
it must be so, in order that the schools may 
compete successfully with others in New 
York and in the West. A great deal has 
been written about the improvements in 
the Philadelphia schools ; but the truth is, 
that these improvements consist only in 
offering greater facilities to those who wish 
to study, the requirements for graduation 
being certainly no higher than they were 
ten years ago, and I believe even. lower. 
Less than one-third of the class fully 
avail themselves of the offered oppor- 
tunities, so that comparatively little good 
has been effected by the changes. At 
Harvard a truer advance has been made 
in the adoption of a graduated course of 
instruction, comprising laboratory and 
actual clinical work, the whole extend- 
ing over three years. In other words, 
Harvard has copied the European plan 
of medical teaching in some of its es- 
sential features, and as a consequence 
its medical diploma is the only one issued 
by any prominent American medical col- 
lege which is a guarantee that its pos- 
sessor has been well educated in the 
science and practice of medicine. 

Probably most of the readers of this 
article are able to understand the im- 
portance of auscultation and percussion, 
or the arts of eliciting and interpreting 
the sounds of the heart and lungs. Mod- 
ern medical practice rests upon these arts, 
and the physician who does not have a 
practical knowledge of them is at least 
as badly off as a sea-captain unacquaint- 
ed with navigation. Yet none of our 
colleges make even a pretence of re- 
quiring the candidate to have such know- 
ledge ; and as a matter of fact the great 
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majority of those ‘who take the degrée 
of ‘doctor ‘of medicine: do so. whilst ab: 
solutely ignorant! ir this regard.” 

. A striking illustration of ‘the benumb- 
ing effect of long custom: upon the 'per- 
ceptive powers, and of the degradation 
of ‘medical education in:this-country, is 
furnished by the last catalogue of ‘the 
Michigan University, an institution which 
is deservedly regarded as the chief centre 
of culture in the West. It is affirmed in 
this official publication’ that “the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has aimed. to elevate 
the standard of medical attainments, as 
will appear by ‘consulting the require- 
ments for medical degrees.” On “‘con- 
sulting the requirements” for degrees, I 
find the following facts: The student of 
civil or mining engineering is examined 
prior to admission in the English and 
French languages, geography, history, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, botany, 
zoology, geology and geometrical draw- 
ing, and is required to study for four 
years: the student of medicine is exam- 
ined before entering in the edementary 
branches of an English education, and 
is required to attend /wo courses of lec- 
tures of six months cach. The student 
of pharmacy receives about the same 
examination ‘as his medical confrére, and 
studies ‘wo full years. Is it not time for 
some one to speak in unmistakable terms 
when the foremost educators of the na- 
tion’ self-complacently assert, ““Our aim 
has been to elevate the standard of med- 
ical attainments,” although they require 
for their medical degree scarcely a sixth 
part of what they do for their degree in 
engineering, and barely more than half 
of what they deem necessary for the 
mere druggist? - 






























control of the practice of medicine,’ it 
must be remembered’ that there’ are 
depths below depths—that all which has 






lar” colleges, whose standard is undoubt- 






pathic, eclectic and other sectarian med- 
ical institutions, These grade down to 
the very lowest ebb—to schools where a 
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been here written applies to the “regu- » 
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the buyer, for thirty or even fifteen dol 
lars—a diploma; be ‘it remembered; which 
the law recognizes‘and which the’ public 
has fenerally no means be — 
from others.°<) ! 

Owing to the low ~ retquiteméned for 
graduation, and ‘the great: zeal ‘of the 
various medical schools, some of ‘which 
“toot” for practice’ in‘ all sorts of ways, 
the numberof dottors yearly let: loose 
in the United Statés is something’ fear- 
ful to contemplate. - During 1874, in the 
German ‘empire, with ‘a population of 
42,000,000, ‘660 physicians were licensed 
for practice,‘while in this country, the 
population: being ‘orily 40,000,000, there 
were. 3000 graduates of medicine. ‘The 
nuinber: of unqualified «practitioners: is 
even greater than the facts or figures ’al- 
ready cited would naturally indicate; for 
not only are diplomas with erased names 
advertised for salé by’ men who have giv- 
en up practice, but in the language of a 
distinguished physician of St. Louis, ‘the 
facts are fast becoming’ known through- 
out the world, and’ America is’ fast: be- 
coming the promised land for the quack 
and impostor in medicine of the world. 
The men who fail to pass the govern: 
ment boards for license, either in Europe 
or South America, flock to the _ 
States for an’ open field.” 

I do not know that the above facts can 
be rendered any stronger by the citation 
of individual cases of ‘medical malprac- 
tice, but it may be allowable’ to detail 
one instance, since it was the sight wit- 
nessed in that chamber of death which 
was the last incentive to the writing of 
the present article. ' I was sutnmoned 
last spring to see in consultation a man 
who had been under the ¢are of a phys 
cian said to be practicing under the egis 
of a diploma legal in all respects. The 
patient proved'to be suffering from an in- 
tense inflammation of the bowels, which 
paralyzed their movements, just as a-sim- 
ilar condition of ‘the voluntary muscles 
will paralyze a limb. ’ Asa consequence 
of this arrest of the intestinal movements 
theré ‘was ‘obstinate’ constipation, ‘which 
the doctor had determined must’be aver- 
‘come ‘at’ all*hazards! Fri the: antertom 
the physician, with an aircuriously‘coni 
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pounded of deference, pomposity and 
impudence, said, “Professor, I am no 
homeceopath ; I am a regular physician ; 
I am no dealer in infinitesimals. I treat 
actively. This man has an obstruction, 
and I was bound to move it. I have 
given him, in thirty-six hours, one hun- 
dred and twenty grains of blue pill, half 
an ounce of turpentine, eight ounces of 
castor oil and twenty-eight drops of cro- 
ton oil.* Then I blistered his whole ab- 
domen, and this morning he is being 
cupped.” Then with a flourish he added, 
“Doctor, his bowels are open—he is bet- 
ter.” We then went into the chamber. 
On the bed lay a man pale and ghastly 
with the gathering hues of death. His 
exposed abdomen, a raw surface from a 
recent severe blister, was covered with 
cut-cups placed in rows as closely and as 
neatly as possible, some filled to the top 
or filling, others freshly put on for the 
second time, with the blood just spurting 
into them. A basinful of blood and wa- 
ter stood by the bed: there was a smear 
of blood over everything. Turning to 
the patient, and pointing to the raw blis- 
ter beneath the cups, I said, “ Don’t these 
hurt you frightfully ?” A faint light glim- 
mered in the sunken eyes, while a hollow 
whisper came back: “Of course they do, 
doctor; but,” looking at his wife, about 
to become again a mother, with three 
little children clinging to her skirts, “my 
family are dependent on me: I would 
suffer anything to get well.” Of neces- 
sity, in a few hours the scene closed over 
this victim of legalized murder. 

The instance just narrated is perhaps 
an extreme one, but similar occurrences 
of a less aggravated type are happening 
in an unbroken succession in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and doubt- 
less throughout the country. 

It will perhaps be urged, by way of 
answer to the statements in this article, 
that we have many eminent medical men, 
and that the system which has produced 


* Croton oil being one of the most irritating sub- 
stances known, a single drop would have gfeatly in- 
creased the intestinal inflammation, and consequent- 
ly the patient’s danger. Dr. Taylor, in his work on 
medical jurisprudence, affirms that fifteen to twenty 
drops of croton oil might produce fatal inflammation 
na healthy man. 
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these cannot be so defective as it has 
been here represented. Itis beyond cav- 
il that there are thousands of physicians 
in the United States who are of the high- 
est practical skill, that there are numer- 
ous writers upon practical medicine of 
great celebrity, and that there are a 
few inyestigators of worldwide renown. 
The great resources of the medical pro- 
fession in America were proved during 
the civil war, when there was created in 
a few months a service which for mag- 
nitude and efficiency has rarely if ever 
been equaled. Indeed, military medi- 
cine was raised by it to a point never 
reached before that time in Europe, and 
the results achieved have in many points 
worked a revolution in the science. 

But while all this is cheerfully acknow- 
ledged, the fact remains that there is a 
great and constantly increasing number 
of practitioners who are totally unfit for 
the momentous duties with which they 
are legally entrusted. The great objec- 
tion to our system of medical education 
is not that men cannot be educated, but 
that they are not required to be educated. 
Nor do our medical colleges afford op- 
portunities for thorough medical train- 
ing. Outside of the public official teach- | 
ing, a system of private instruction has 
been developed in almost all our large 
city hospitals; and it-is to this that such 
of our physicians as are at all properly 
educated defore graduation owe their in- 
struction. But the largest proportion of 
our prominent physicians have educated - 
themselves after graduation. One of 
the most distinguished of our young med- 
ical men said recently in conversation, “I 
graduated in seventeen months in one of 
our two prominent city schools with the 
knowledge of the faculty, and was thrust 
immediately into a responsible position, 
although I knew absolutely nothing about 
my profession.” In a few cases the young 
graduate gains his first practical know- 
ledge while serving as a hospital resident 
under the supervision of experienced 
men; more rarely he goes to Europe and 
perfects himself there; but usually he is 
thrown at once on his own resources, 
gaining his experience without supervis- 
ion and at the expense of the poorer 
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classes, who naturally fall to his charge, 
and whose ignorance precludes them 
from any even approximately correct es- 
timate of a physician's skill. It is one of 
the saddest features of our system that the 
famed skill of our best physicians should 
so often be acquired at such a cost. 

It is very often easy to tear down, but 
very difficult to build up. Fortunately, 
in the present instance the remedy is as 
easily pointed out as the defects. The 
application of it lies not with the medical, 
but with the law-making profession. What 
is done in every other civilized commu- 
nity should be done here. The right to 
practice should be guarded by strict laws. 
No new enactments need be made con- 
cerning the colleges, but the power of 
granting the right to practice should be 
taken away from them by the appoint- 
ment of State examining .boards, whose 
license should be a prerequisite to an en- 
trance into the active profession. At its 
last session the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania passed a law to protect the people 
against quacks: let it pass that which 
is needed far more, a law to protect the 
people against incompetent doctors. The 
first difficulty which presents itself in the 
organizing of such boards grows out of 
the existence of the so-called medical 
sects, This may be readily overcome in 
one of two ways. The differences involve 
only the treatment of disease. Let, then, 
the board examine only in the other 
branches. The man who has passed a 
severe examination in the fundamental 
sciences of medicine —chemistry, anat- 
omy, physiology and pathology—as well 
as in the natural history and diagnosis 
of disease and injuries and the princi- 
ples of mechanical treatment, may with 
some degree of safety be trusted for the 
rest. But perhapsa better method would 
be a modification of the plan which has 
been found to work so well in Canada. 
To a board which examines all candi- 
dates in such branches of medical science 
as are common to all the sects might 
be appended supplemental boards which 
should examine in therapeutics only, the 
candidate selecting at will the represent- 
atives of the regular, homeeopathic or 
eclectic system. 
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The proposition to inaugurate State 
boards will of course meet with much 
opposition, There are in the United 
States between one and two thousand 
medical professors. As such an enact- 
ment as has been indicated would work 
inevitable ruin to all but a few of the 
principal institutions, a very large pro- 
portion of the professors—some of them 
men of deservedly very wide influence-— 
would of course bitterly oppose its pas- 
sage. Some years ago a movement for 
the creation of a State medical board in 
a neighboring Commonwealth was, I be- 
lieve, defeated by the strenuous efforts 
of the medical colleges. To these efforts 
strength is added both by the very natural 
repugnance regular physicians have to 
be in even an indirect way associated 
with that which they believe to be eith- 
er folly or fraud, and by the widespread 
belief that any legal processes or control 
must. under our government become the 
sport of politicians. I think, however, 
that the profession is becoming more and 
more ripe for the change: indeed, the 
State Medical Society of Michigan has 
formally requested of the legislature the 
formation of a board similar to that which 
exists in Canada. 

More unexpectedly, in Canada a very 
decided opposition to legislation has been 
offered by the homceopaths and other 
medical sects. This appears to be based 
upon the fact that where scientific med- 
ical culture abounds these especial doc- 
trines do not meet with much favor. The 
various interests which may be expected 
to oppose the proposed legislation possess 
unitedly a great deal of strength; and as 
there is no one who can have the incitive 
of personal gain to push the matter, it is 
scarcely probable that the desired legis- 
lative action will be taken. This being 
the case, the only remedy for the exist- 
ing evil is to raise the standard in our 
large Eastern colleges as rapidly as pos- 
sible. A strong desire is felt by its med- 
ical alumni that the University of Penn- 
sylvania should take the lead in this re- 
form. It is proposed to increase the corps 
of professors; to substitute for the pres- 
ent system of lectures a graded course 
combining laboratory, lecture-room and 
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clinical bedside instruction, with an ex- 
amination at the end of each year; and 
to render the professors independent of 
their class by giving fixed salaries, the 
fees of the students going to the treasury 
of the university. If these changes are 
made, a very great reduction of the class 
must at first ensue. With the Bellevue 
and other colleges in New York, and the 
Jefferson College in this city, offering their 
degree at about one-third of the cost in 
labor, time and money, the classes in the 
University must be small until the value 
of its instruction and the superiority of 
its degree become generally recognized. 
But one reformed medical school must 
in the end force its competitors to follow 
the same course. Medical men of rep- 
utation will not be found willing to con- 
nect themselves with institutions of in- 
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ferior standing. What is needed is the 
means of bridging over the period of de- 
ficiency before the general standard has 
been raised. This it is proposed to ac- 
complish by obtaining annual subscrip- 
tions for a term of years. In order, how- 
ever, to create and maintain a medical 
school worthy of the country a perma- 
nentendowment fund must also be raised. 
Laboratories must be provided, hospitals 
established and supported, a corps of com- 
petent instructors appointed and salaried, 
In no other way can medical education 
in the United States be placed on the 
same level as that of other civilized coun- 
tries, and the public be efficiently protect- 
ed against the disastrous activity of a 
multitude of untrained and reckless prac- 
titioners. H. C. Woop, Jr., M. D. 
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HE sun has kissed the violet sea, 
And turned the violet to a rose. 
O Sea! wouldst thou not better be 


Mere violet still? Who knows? who knows? 
Well hides the violet in the wood: 
The dead leaf wrinkles her a hood, 
And winter's ill is violet’s good ; 
But the bold glory of the rose, 
It quickly comes and quickly goes— 
Red petals whirling in white snows, 

Ah me! 


‘The sun has burnt the rose-red sea: 
The rose is turned to ashes gray. 
O Sea! O Sea! mightst thou but be 
The violet thou hast been to-day! 
The sun is brave, the sun is bright, 
The sun is lord of love and light; 
But after him it cometh night. 
O anguish of the lonesome dark! 
Once a girl's body, stiff and stark, 
Was laid in a tomb without a mark, 
Ah me! 
SIDNEY LANIER. 
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I. 


URING his summer's stay at Con- 
way, Lemuel Dane of New York 
‘ had acquired the agreeable fame of be- 
ing “devoted ”’ to a Miss Miriam Litting- 
ford, resident of the same city, and also 
one among the transient population of 
whom Fashion makes mountaineers for 
certain three or four months out of the 
twelve. As the season drew to a close 
Mr. Dane and Miss Littingford were both 
among the lingerers. But the former 
suddenly took his departure one day, 
and left Miriam there alone, to watch 
with diminished fervor the rapid fading 
of autumnal splendors. She must cer- 
tainly have been surprised at this move 
of his. But Dane's finances had fallen 
into a state which alarmed him, and 
which demanded his immediate return 
to New York. At least he thought it 


was his finances: perhaps it was destiny. 
Dane was a speculator in stocks; 
young, handsome and apparently pros- 


perous. What with his ventures in this 
kind, and the editing of a small period- 
ical treating of financial specialties, he 
made a fair enough living; but he had 
unfortunately invested, some two or three 
years before, with the Castle Gold-mine 
Company, which, instead of being an 
organization for the production of gold, 
had proved to be solely adapted to ab- 
sorption of the same. It was now stead- 
ily declining toward ruin, and as the 
amount he had risked was rather large 
—by the scale of his purse—Dane was 
extremely anxious to avert his share of 
the disaster. 

Hurrying to the city, he was neverthe- 
less diverted and detained for a day or 
two in Boston by the accidental presence 
there of some young men numbered 
among his acquaintance. Now, as Fate 


would have it, just as he was ascending. 


a certain steep street on Beacon Hill, he 
espied on the other side of the way the 
figure of a young woman plainly dressed 
in thin black stuffs, but wearing a small 





hat in which a single scarlet bird’s wing 
had been deftly and jauntily fixed. 
There was something about this wing 
at once defiant and inviting to Dane. It 
awoke in him an instinct akin to that 
of a sportsman: here was a wild, pretty 
creature (he thought) within easy reach 
and speaking range, yet on the point of 
escaping from his sight, perhaps for ever. 
It was not the first time that a young 
and pretty woman, passing him, had 
thus impressed him; but on this occa- 
sion he did not preserve his mental and 
moral balance as well as it had hitherto 
been within his power to do. Possible 
money-reverses impending had dashed 
his mood with recklessness. He resolv- 
ed to accost the young woman. This 
freak was assisted by the fact of her 
glancing around at that moment. Her 
face was fresh and bright, the expression 
frank and innocent; but Dane had the 
hardihood to construe her smiling look 
into one of pleasure at the notice she 
had excited in him. He went over to 
the other sidewalk, quickened his pace, 
and came up beside her. ‘Can you tell 
me the shortest way to Louisburg 
Square?” he asked at a venture, touch- 
ing his hat. 

The girl was startled at first; then 
calmly surprised. ‘ No,” said she: “I’m 
a stranger here.” 

“Ah! resumed Dane, hesitating, 
“then perhaps I can be of service to 
you?” : 

She looked puzzled, but her surprise 
soon changed to alarm. “How? No. 
I wish you would leave me,” she stam- 
mered. Then she flushed, with a sense 
of having been ill-mannered. 

“You know your way, then ?” persist- 
ed Dane, though feeling that his rash 
conduct was bringing its own merited 
failure. “I hope it lies with mine a 
little farther.” 

They were at this moment crossing a 
street that led out of the one they were 
on. The girl moved as if to turn into 
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it. Dane moved also, opening his lips 
to say—he did not clearly know what 
further. But at this she looked at him 
with genuine indignation and a warn- 
ing sweep backward with her hand: 
then hurried away from him. The young 
speculator paused at the corner and 
watched the dainty figure recede, the 
scarlet feather emphasizing her retreat, 
as itwere. For one brief instant, moved 
by curiosity or clinging apprehension, 
she glanced back, but quickly turned her 
head again and made off with renewed 
energy. In that instant Dane had at- 
tempted to make the gesture of throwing 
her a kiss with his hand, but in the very 
act thought better of it, and desisted with 
a sense of anger at his own behavior. 
He now set himself in motion again, 
and the street was left empty, and seem- 
ingly ignorant of the episode just enact- 
ed on its pavements. Dane had excused 
himself for remaining on the corner by 
saying to himself that open war was de- 
clared by the pretty stranger's brusque 
treatment of him. Had Miss Litting- 
ford been a witness of the scene, how- 


ever, she might have been pardoned for 
differing with him as to the validity of 
this argument, and perhaps for a refusal 
to accept any explanation of the affair. 
Lemuel should have thanked his stars 
that she was opportunely remote among 


the New Hampshire mountains. But 
many windows looked upon the street, 
and, discreet though the closed shutters 
seemed, prying eyes lurked behind the 
blinds of at least one among them. So 
soon as Dane disappeared a shutter in a 
second story softly opened, and a grace- 
ful feminine head, leaning out, peered 
cautiously and curiously after the van- 
ishing form of the girl in black. 
Meanwhile, the young man proceeded 
to the Common, sat down on a bench 
there, and began to ruminate. He for- 
got Louisburg Square, forgot Miss Lit- 
tingford (if indeed he had remembered 
her in recent moments), forgot even 
the Castle Gold-mine. Though he was 
ashamed of himself, he could not shake 
off the sudden fascination with which 
the little woman in black, through no 
fault of her own, had seized his fancy. 
Vou. XVI.—45 
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Well, why should he be ashamed? 
He resolved not to be. 

“If I could only see her again, once !"’ 
he muttered. He went back, roamed the 
streets in the neighborhood of that on 
which he had met her; but all to no 
purpose. 

She of the scarlet wing had made her 
way tothe North End. Halting before 
a small, cleanly sailors’ boarding-house 
in a remote street, she waited an instant 
to recover from the haste she had made, 
and then went in. In a moment she re- 
appeared, accompanied by a man of stal- 
wart frame clothed in dark trousers and 
a thick pea-jacket. His face, enclosed 
by a rough, grizzly beard and a low- 
crowned felt hat, fairly blazed with the 
tints that cutting winds and sun-glare 
from the sea can imprint upon a healthy 
skin in twenty years of marine life. His 
eyes were calm, blue and keen. 

This was the girl’s father, hight Skip- 
per Rufus Rulison. 

The two made their way across the 
North End, through dingy streets full of 
evil smells, and emerged in front of a 
great railroad-station; where they took 
train for Portsmouth, and were soon 
whizzing along the coast north-eastward. 

“I'm glad we're away,” said the skip- 
per’s daughter at last. 

“How's that, "Miry? I thought you 
was enjoying yourself.” 

Elmira took off her hat, retouching 
some particulars of the trimming, and 
looking gravely at the bright plumage 
on it. 

“It seems to me a dangerous, wicked 
place.” 

“Why, what’s happened now ?”’ asked 
the skipper, astonished. 

“Oh, nothing; only—” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed her father. Then, 
after a pause: “Fears, ’Miry? Fancies 
—all fancies, my girl. You're as safe 
there ’s at home, I tell ye. Keep your 
thoughts on the Almighty, my girl, and 
He'll never forget ye. Why, when you 
go to the city—to York, 'Miry — you'll 
find it a sight worse there than Boston.” 

“But I shall have — Ted,’ exclaimed 
she, blushing. 

The skipper laughed once more. “As 
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true as you live,” he said—“ true enough, 
And Ted pulls a better oar than old Prov- 
idence himself, hey? Well! well!” 

’Miry continued to blush: the scarlet 
wing on the hat lying in her lap seemed 
to have thrown a glow upon her cheeks. 
Her eyes met her father’s with a half- 
arch expression, and then she lapsed 
into long, smiling revery. 


II. 


Arrived in New York, Dane found 
awaiting him, at his office in Pine street, 
the following letter: 


« PortsMouTH, October 27. 

“DEAR SIR: You remember when we 
made acquaintanceship in your city, that 
time you attended to some insurance for 
me, you said you would always do any- 
thing in your line for,me if I would drop 
youa line. I write this to let you know 
my only daughter, Elmira, is going up 
to York, come Christmas, to get married 
to Ted Bigelow. He lives in Harlem: 
I started him boatbuilding there. Have 


got about five thousand laid up, which 


should like to invest for her benefit. 
Suppose you can do it better than any- 
body I know of. Should like it if you 
would write what best to do. Or will 
enclose cheque, and you send me some- 
thing to show for it. 


“Yours truly, RuFus RULISON.” 


Dane paced up and down the neat- 
patterned carpet of his little office for 
some time, then took out a cigar, lighted 
it and sat down at his desk to write. As 
the fragrant smoke rolled out over the 
paper, a carefully composed note—but 
no less a reckless one—flowed from his 
pen: 


“My DEAR RULISON: Your letter comes 
very opportunely. I was on the point of 
selling off some gold-mine stock, and can 
just as-well let you as any one else have 
it, though the value of the shares really 
foots up rather more than five thousand 
dollars at par. The stock is depreciated 
now, but is expected to yield at least fif- 
teen per cent. when the mine gets into 
working-order. As you leave the mat- 
ter to my judgment, I have no hesitation 
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in transferring the stock to your name, 
and will send you a certificate of owner- 
ship immediately. With thanks for your 
confidence, and great pleasure in being 
able to comply with your wish, 

“T remain yours, LEMUEL DANE.” 


The letter written, the transfer having 
been effected on the company’s books, 
and Dane having lunched, he went up 
town earlier than usual, and breathing 
with new freedom. From a friend whom 
he happened to meet in the evening he 
learned that Miss Littingford was expect- 
ed to return to New York very shortly. 
Now, there were certain points which 
Lemuel neglected to touch upon in his 
epistle ; and it becomes necessary to fur- 
nish a short appendix to that document: 
1. The stock had originally been dis- 
posed of to Dane at a sum much less 
than that of its par value, he being a 
“friend” of the company. 2. Although 
the Castle Mine was expected to pay “at 
least fifteen per cent.,” the profits were . 
still 2% futuro, for not a single dividend 
had as yet been declared. 3. Dark sug- 
gestions were at this period current among 
the sagacious as to the soundness of prin- 
ciple of Hon. Alexander Bash (from Mis- 
souri), who was treasurer to the corpo- 
ration and guardian of all stockholders’ 
funds and their future fortunes. 

But as the Portsmouth skipper knew 
nothing of these memoranda consider- 
ately furnished to the reader, he was 
greatly pleased with his acquisition. The 
stock certificate, elegantly engrossed on 
parchment-paper, was much the choicest 
thing with which he had had to do in the 
way of inscriptions since the time when 
he had overlooked the carving of his 
poor wife’s tombstone years before. 

On the part of ’Miry the month of No- 
vember went by in simple preparations 
for her wedding, assisted by a maiden 
aunt who kept house for the skipper; 
and on Rulison’s part it was occupied 
with getting ready for a voyage. He 
meant to mingle business with pleasure, 
and while ’Miry and her aunt were to go 
by rail to Harlem, there to remain in the 
house of the bridegroom and boatbuild- 
er, the sailor designed to carry a cargo 
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of staves to New York in his old brig, 
the Bald Eagle. Accordingly, on the 
fifth day of December anchor was weigh- 
ed on board the faithful vessel, and she 
creaked amiably away out of Portsmouth 
lower harbor, with the skipper, his crew 
of six men, and—besides the cargo—one 
fine Maltese cat on board. Rulison car- 
ried with him the stock certificate also, 
safely lodged in an oblong box of lustre- 
less tin, which had always held his ship’s 
papers from time immemorial. 

But during this interval Dane also had 
made a move. He had unexpectedly 
received a commission to go abroad on 
a very brief trip as agent for a mercan- 
tile house in a transaction for which his 
peculiar talents were thought desirable. 
Before Miriam Littingford returned to 
town he had gone, and by the time this 
firm-featured young beauty trod the me- 
tropolitan pavements her devotee was din- 
ing, smoking and drowsing — possibly, 
too, engaging in fresh flirtations—at a 
point several hundred miles distant 
among Atlantic waves. He met with 


success in his errand. His profits, pro- 
portioned to what he might accomplish, 


reached a considerable figure. Having 
nothing further to keep him abroad, and 
a good many things to call him home 
again, he lost no time in re-embarking ; 
and the steamer in which he took pas- 
sage from Liverpool to New York left 
the former port just ten days later than 
the date of Skipper Rulison’s departure 
from Portsmouth. 

His fellow-passengers, though few in 
number, owing to the time of year, were 
a merry set, but Dane became eminent 
among them for his quality of compan- 
ionableness. His spirits were not so 
much those of simple, open-hearted jol- 
lity as they were the outcome of a self- 
confident knowingness, illumined by a 
sort of electric wit and reinforced by 
great resources for amusing an idle com- 
pany. These fellow-seafarers of his were 
not disposed to strain at a gnat; and 
Dane was more than a gnat, without 
being a camel, Perhaps they would 
have discovered, had they been on land, 
that, though a strong character and full 
of promise, their young friend, in spite 
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of a commanding figure, was affected 
as to his moral nature by a dangerous 
tilting between the upright and the pros- 
trate attitude; but as it was, the incessant 
variation of the angle between steamer- 
deck and horizon may have disturbed 
their standpoint. He easily took the lead 
in all enterprises for amusement—organ- 
ized mock-trials, made pools on the day's 
run, and was continually laughing and 
joking with whosoever stood at hand. 
Under this attractive exterior of careless- 
ness and good-nature, however, were hid- 
den some most lugubrious and harassing 
memories and longings. 

These were associated with two or three 
distinct individuals having no connec- 
tion (as Dané supposed) with each other. 
First, there was the sweet stranger of 
the scarlet-winged hat, whose image had 
somehow haunted him since that fool- 
ish incident in Boston. Dane made no 
attempt to analyze his sentiments regard- 
ing her, but he found himself slowly, 
steadily giving in to a desperate longing 
to see her once more, if only for a mo- 
ment. He thought—in fact, he was sure 
—he could efface the disagreeable im- 
pression he must have made upon her 
before. Buthow? And what would fol- 
low upon his doing so? These were ques- 
tions that he could not answer. Inex- 
tricably connected with this subject was 
the remembrance of Miss Littingford. 
When he recalled the dainty figure in 
black on Beacon Hill, he was sure to re- 
call Miriam as well, and with singularly 
disturbing sensations. She began to as- 
sume to him the aspect of a duty. He 
was conscious of owing her an allegiance. 
But would he not be eager to acknow- 
ledge it and render fealty? Of course; 
but when he should be quite ready, an 
not just yet. . 

The most baneful of all his reflections, 
though, was this, that he had sold to old 
Skipper Rulison some absolutely good- 
for-nothing stock. Five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth? No, it was go000’s worth. 
For shortly before going aboard the 
steamer at Liverpool, Lemuel had read, 
among the American despatches, of the 
sudden collapse that had befallen that 
specious undertaking, the Castle Gold- 
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mine. Still more shortly before sailing 
there came particulars of the disaster 
in a letter—how the Hon. Mr. Bash, no 
doubt hopeless of ever getting the mine 
into good working-order, had suddenly 
and totally disappeared, carrying with 
him—as a solace to his disappointed 
hopes, perhaps—all the company’s bul- 
lion in a pliant carpet-bag. (No one 
knew where he had deposited his honor.) 
Thus was the fact brought home to Dane, 
simple and scathing to his conscience, 
that the trustful skipper had been ruined 
and a young bride robbed of her dowry 
through Azs agency. All that the specu- 
lator (still too thin-skinned for his trade) 
could do to salve his sense of honor was 


to hope that in some providential way’ 


the calamity might be concealed from 
his victim till he himself should get to 
New York. Through his recent commis- 
sion he was fortunately well enough sup- 
plied to be able to make up the loss to 
Rulison without entirely swamping him- 
self. If that could only be effected, he 
might, he thought, recover his self-re- 
spect. 

“But it’s preposterous to expect it,” he 
exclaimed to himself, breaking off this 
train of hopes impatiently. “Only a 
coward or a complete adventurer could 
look forward to that, and I hope I'm 
neither yet.” 

Then there was no way out of it, ap- 
parently. He began to fear that in Ru- 
lison’s eyes he must hereafter stand 
irretrievably stamped as a conscience- 
less machinator. 


Ill. 


It was in this alien frame of mind that 
Lemuel Dane found the season of Christ- 
mas approaching. Two days after leav- 
ing Queenstown the steamer was struck 
by heavy weather, and had to force her 
way thenceforth through a sharp succes- 
sion of malignant storms. The com- 
pany in the cabin, being, as I have said, 
a merry set, endeavored to compensate 
for this by unusual hilarity. But the 
days became long twilights, and it seem- 
ed always as if a limitless night were 
about to set in over a desert filled with 
death. Not a single sail had been en- 
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countered thus far. Eight days bluster- 
ed darkly by: in three more Christmas 
would dawn upon them, and still the voy- 
agers found themselves far from home. 
At this point something amiss became 
perceptible in.the motion of the screw. 
The captain announced a disaster to that 
essential part of the machinery which 
might prolong their sojourn on the water 
considerably. 

Foreboding and fear now settled upon 
many of the passengers, but Dane gloom- 
ily rebelled, within himself, against the 
fate that was retarding him from that just 
reparation he had hoped to make to the 
skipper. 

So Christmas Eve came. The morn- 
ing had brought a lull in the siege of 
the weather, and hopes were entertained 
of holding religious service on the mor- 
row, and of otherwise celebrating the 
day. But in the afternoon the wind rose 
to its previous pitch, the waves mounted 
higher, and the steamer was soon heav- 
ing and straining through a fresh tem- 
pest rolling out from the New England 
shore. This renewed onset was especial- 
ly terrible after the previous respite. The 
muffled buffeting of the waves conveyed 
a sense of deadly signal for some great 
calamity. How many men and women 
in the vessel went to bed that night feel- 
ing that they lay nearer to death than 
ever before ! 

The scene in the smoking-room, how- 
ever, sought to belie these grim surround- 
ings. This apartment, placed on the up- 
per deck, stood exposed to the discharges 
of the elements in their first fury: it had 
the air of especially taunting the wild 
powers of night and wind and sea. But 
a party of gentlemen gathered there at 
Dane’s suggestion, and set about having 
what is known as “a good time.” The 
place was brightly lighted and had cush- 
ioned seats, and with whisky and the 
warmth of wit they managed to sustain 
there an atmosphere of hilarity while the 
hurricane howled through the darkness 
without. There were story-telling and 
singing, and a bowl of steaming punch, 
the contents of which went round in 
mugs of a seductive smallness, The 
more turbulent the tempest the gleefuller « 
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became their revel, until shrill whoops of 
excitement or uproarious hand-whistles 
rose above the busy hum of voices. No 
fear of disturbing the sleepers below: 
boxed up in their state-rooms, and with 
the sound of the great waves in their 
ears, they could as little hear these shouts 
as if they had lain in their graves. But 
at last—no one knew why—there fell a 
silence upon the drinkers. In the midst 
of it an old gentleman known to be an 
advocate of total abstinence poked his 
way slowly into the room and sat down 
innocently to smoke a retiring pipe. 
Some of the party fell upon him with 
pressing invitations to drink: they tried 
to engage him in reciting anecdotes of 
a dubious character, but he resisted all 
their appeals. 

“Then you must sing,” cried Dane. 

The old fellow quietly removed his 
pipe from his lips, and to their surprise 
began chanting— 

** Oh, pilot, ’tis a fearful night : 
There’s danger on the deep.” 

His audience smiled a little. The trite- 
ness of that apt sentiment struck them as 
ridiculous. But when he came to the 
chorus every man joined in, and the 
most thoughtless wassailers there were 
ready to support the advice to “trust in 
Providence wherever thou may’st be.” 
A great variety of approving remarks 
greeted the end of the song. 

“Well done!” said Dane, preparing 
todrink, 

Just then a heavy volley of waves 
smote the steamer’s bows and sent a 
hissing, foamy tide down the deck that 
beat restlessly against the thin wooden 
walls of the room. 

“Listen !” cried Lemuel, changing 
countenance and setting down his mug. 

“What?” asked the total abstainer. 
“Listen to what ?”” 

“I thought I heard shouts — far out 
there.” 

Several rushed to the ports to peer 
vainly through their black disks. 

“Pshaw!”’ exclaimed a short, red-faced 
man with a beetling moustache and a 
baggy eyelid who was smoking fiercely. 
“You're nervous.” 


“What if Iam?” retorted Dane. “If 
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ever any one stood a good chance of 
getting buried without expense, we do.” 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said the abstinence- 
man, “he’s right. Think of the poor fel- 
lows that may be pumping for their lives 
this night.” 

“That's so,” assented the smoker with 
as much Christian sympathy as seemed 
convenient. ‘“‘Come, gentlemen, one 
more drink all around.” 

There was a faint, dispirited clashing 
of glasses, a sullen draining of the last 
draught; and then the Christmas-keep- 
ers went off to their berths. 


IV. 

The storm was dominant all night, 
but the morning of Christmas dawned 
suddenly clear and luminous. The res- 
toration of sunlight and blue sky brought 
back faith and hope to the anxious pas- 
sengers. The red-faced gentleman who 
had sneered at Dane’s nerves, however, 
was somewhat startled, on going above 
decks before breakfast to clear his head 
of whisky-fumes, at finding that a heavy 
sea, shipped between midnight and morn- 
ing, had nearly stove in one side of the 
smoking-room. The structure remained 
whole, but the receding wave had got 
into one of the lifeboats and torn off one 
end of it by main force. This illustration 
of the power of circumstance was too dras- 
tic for even so full-blooded a skeptic as 
he to escape. He stood there a moment 
gazing at the significant traces of injury 
with a vague awakening to the solemnity 
of last night’s contrast between the reck- 
less, reveling group in the smoking-room 
and the giant storm outside, which had 
come so terribly near murdering them 
all. The poor man felt almost as if he 
himself had been stove in. It was with 
genuine gratitude that he came back to 
a consciousness of his safety as he turn- 
ed about and clambered down the gang- 
way to breakfast. Let us hope that his 
warm coffee, and a fresh cigar after it, 
did his soul more good that day than 
these comforts had usually brought him 
hitherto. | 

But breakfast was barely over when a 
cry of “Sail!” arose. Most of the pas- 
sengers at once assembled on deck. As 
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yet the vessel which had been sighted 
was merely a slim upright shaft of sunlit 
canvas far away on the north-western 
horizon. She drew quickly nearer, how- 
ever, propelled by the monstrous wind 
that still swept over the sea from sky to 
sky. Presently it was announced that 
she was a brig, and that she carried her 
flag reversed as a signal of distress. This 


reversed flag was the flag of the United . 


States. The officers shut up their tele- 
scopes, and the course of the steamer 
was changed several points, so as to ef- 
fect an encounter. The clergyman who 
had proposed holding Christmas services 
in the cabin now showed himself on deck, 
but no one offered to go below: there 
was prospect of other Christmas service 
that morning. 

Although the brig approached swiftly, 
the delay seemed intolerably long. At 
the same time, her ultimate presence 
close at hand seemed almost surprisingly 
sudden. There she was, beating slowly 
through the water under the steamer’s 
bows, a mere cockleshell beside her; 
and to the overstrung apprehension of 
the passengers it was as if she had been 
lying there for hours. Her condition 
was alarming. A rushing spray fringed 
her low-sunk prow heavily ; her topsails 
hung in fluttering shreds from the yard- 
arms; the mainsail was flapping loose at 
one side. It blew out far enough to per- 
mit a glimpse down the deck, and the 
water was seen sweeping from side to 
side, pouring out through gashes in the 
bulwark laid open with the axe. 

“ Waterlogged !”” exclaimed the second 
officer under his breath. 

“ But is there no one on board?” ask- 
ed Dane, feeling strangely moved, for 
no sign of life had thus far been given 
on board the brig. 

The second officer smiled. Just then 
the brig, passing on toward the steamer’s 
stern, sheered off again before the wind. 
There was a simultaneous stir of surprise 
among the gazers, a slight jostling of one 
another, some murmuring and exclama- 
tions of “ Look!” and then silence. Hud- 
dled together motionless on the small 
cabin -roof aft of the brig’s mainmast 
seven dark shapes of men were seen, 
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staring mutely and with a kind of frozen 
awe upon their faces at the huge steamer 
and the crowd of watchers from cabin 
and steerage on her deck. They did not 
move nor speak, but silently and solemn- 
ly looked out upon their neighbors of the 
great steamship like phantoms barely 
touching the bounds of human vision, 
and doomed to disappear within the in- 
stant. Their vessel glided on, and began 
drifting away. 

Then one of the phantoms—a shape 
larger than the rest, and with some- 
thing of command forthshadowed in his 
massive form—raised his hands to his 
lips and shouted. The sound came in- 
articulate to the steamer. A pause fol- 
lowed; then the steamer captain shout- 
ed back: they did not understand each 
other. 

At this moment, “O my God!” mur- 
mured Dane, greatly agitated, “I believe 
I know the man.” 

The wreck drifted farther. A throb- 
bing horror began to make itself felt in 
the assembly of helpless spectators of 
this helpless crew. Then one of the men 
on the brig bellowed out something in 
hoarse tones which carried a wordless 
meaning: the words were not distinguish- 
able, but he made a wild, agonized mo- 
tion with his arms—downward. Then 
that which an instant before had been 
merely a dread intuition among the on- 
lookers became heart-piercing certainty. 
A shiver passed through them all, There 
was a sort of turning to each other for 
help, for each felt his powerlessness. 
Some had heard Dane’s exclamation, 
and they looked at him almost with an- 
ger because he did nothing to save the 
objects of the common compassion. 

“He says they’re sinking, sir,” shout- 
ed the second officer to the captain, who 
was on the bridge. 

The stern of the brig had now come 
directly opposite the eyes of the passen- 
gers. They tried to read the name. 
Dane scrutinized it fiercely. ‘It gs the 
Bald Eagle: it’s Rulison,” he cried. 

“Lower away the starboard pinnace 
there aft,” was the captain's order. 

The boatswain whistled, the crew as- 
sembled: in a few moments the stout 
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boat was riding the ribbed swell behind 
the steamer in tow. But the Bald Eagle 
was full two miles away, before the wind. 
At last, when they had been brought 
near enough, the pinnace cast off, and 
her men rowed with might over the great 
foamless waves for half a mile. Around 
the brig itself the high-running sea, which 
hardly showed a whitecap elsewhere, 
broke whitely and hungrily. When the 
pinnace got to it she was in danger of 
swamping, for the wreck was like a mov- 
ing reef. Not an eye of all those on the 
steamer but watched her every instant 
as if that were her last. 

In a moment, however, something was 
seen to fall from the side of the vessel 
into the boat—one of the dark forms of 
the crew, namely. It dropped as easily 
as a big bundle of wool. Another fol- 
lowed. Four similar bundles dropped 
in succession, all swiftly. After that a 
seventh sank slowly into the frail-look- 
ing boat. There were now thirteen men, 


rescuers and rescued, in the pinnace. 
She put off, and for an instant became 


invisible. , 

“I would give a thousand dollars,” 
cried poor Lemuel, “for another boat to 
go out to them.” 

But the pinnace reappeared, after all, 
hitherside of the wreck, borne up on a 
long incline of water, and showing like 
a dark log in the wide expanse. So far 
off the oars looked like mere straws dip- 
ped idly in and out of the water. It was 
not man riding the sea in triumph, but 
the vast, blind ocean allowing a few tiny 
creatures to play with it for stakes of life 
ordeath. Upand down the swirling sea- 
hills, lost to sight, then reappearing, with 
oars sparkling in sun and spray, the pin- 
nace advanced painfully over the track 
she had gone. But at last she swept 
bravely under the stern with echoing 
oars; the men clambered up the black 
cliff of the steamer’s side by ropes flung 
down to them; the dripping boat itself 
was swung up to the davits once more. 
Then the engines began to beat and the 
screw to tremble: the steamer held on 
her way again. And the Bald Eagle, 
her bright white canvas bellying in the 
wind, her flag with its field of stars turn- 
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ed downward streaming mournfully out 
upon the wind, went forth to seek her last 
resting-place, alone and untenanted. 

Yet not altogether untenanted. The 
skipper—his was the large shape that 
had first made utterance from the brig, 
and been the last to descend from the 
brig’s deck—now presented his report 
tothe captain. Hungry, exhausted, half 
frozen, he nevertheless mounted the 
bridge and stood there for twenty min- 
utes, his old trousers quivering in the 
stiff wind, while he imparted with due 
ceremony the official account of his dis- 
asters. With areserved and rather con- 
strained manner he told how they had 
been twenty days out, had put into 
Holmes’s Hole once, then stood out to 
sea again, and so received what proved 
the brig’s deathblow in the storm of the 
previous day. They had been pumping 
all night to keep afloat until some savior 
vessel should be met : certain of the crew 
had had their fingers and ears complete- 
ly frozen. 

“Well, did you bring off all your valu- 
ables ?” asked the captain of the steamer. 

“Yes. Leastways, I left all my money, 
but I’ve got my papers” (with triumph). 

“You're pretty hungry, I suppose ?”" 

“We ain’t had anything for thirty-six 
hours but a few cold potatoes. One thing 
—the cat was left on board.” 

After the interview with the captain 
was over the people in the cabin took 
him in hand. He was fed, and made to 
drink : he was clothed in a splendid uni- 
form belonging to the first officer, and 
was presented with superabundant cigars. 
But whenever condoled with on the loss 
of his money he was unresponsive, and 
invariably mentioned, with an air of 
plainly proving himself not an object 
for sympathy, that he had saved “his 
papers.” But the loss of the cat, which 
he had entrusted to his mate, evidently 
touched him very much. “It warn’t 
mine, by rights,”” he explained, “ but my 
da’ter’s,” 

All this Dane (among the rest) listen- 
ed to with outward signs of decent but 
not too demonstrative friendly feeling, 
but inwardly with great perturbation. 
He saw before him the man whom he 
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through selfish motives had caused to 
lose the savings of many years, now fur- 
ther despoiled by the elements, and de- 
prived of his only means for recovering 
his fortunes. Yet the man did not com- 
plain: on the contrary, he mourned not 
over his own ill lot, but over the trifling 
loss of his daughter’s feline pet. By 
contrast, Dane felt himself to be as rude 
and savage as the winds themselves that 
had broken Rulison’s brig, and perhaps 
had by this time buried it for ever. An 
almost absurd desire seized him to re- 
cover the lost cat. He felt as if he could 
have swum miles to succeed in that ri- 
diculous endeavor. It was in vain that 
he taxed himself with the foolishness of 
the conception: his romantic inclination 
to serve the skipper’s somewhere exist- 
ing daughter in this particular way gain- 
ed upon him constantly. If he could 
have done something generous for her, 
he said to himself, it would have been 
in some measure a compensation to the 
two women who had lately been so often 
in his mind—the little red-winged black- 
bird of Boston and Miriam Littingford. 
Compensation? He weighed the word, 
and debated whether the notion proceed- 
ed merely from fancy or from conscience. 
Compensation, though, proved to be the 
right word. For he felt that he had done 
these women wrong, though no man 
could lay a finger on his offence. 

“How long,” he suddenly demanded 
of Rulison—“ how long do you suppose 
your brig will float still ?”” 

The skipper was surprised at Dane’s 
energy in asking, but said that she might 
not sink for some hours—perhaps not for 
half a day. 

Lemuel fairly colored at having asked 
the question. Suddenly a new thought 
occurred to him. Curious that it had 
not presented itself before! ‘Did you 
save ad/ your papers?” he asked with a 
meaning tone. 

Skipper Rulison understood his em- 
phasis, and nodded cheerily. “ Ye-es,” 
he said, “yes: Isaved’em. Here;” and 
he drew out his oblong box of tin, and 
opened it to show the young man the 
certificate of Castle mining-stock. 

“Oh!” said Dane, hurriedly, “all 
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right!" He dreaded to have the flour- 
ishing parchment-paper displayed. 

He managed to change the subject. 
Soon after Dane went around industri- 
ously among his fellow-passengers with 
a subscription-paper for the benefit of the 
skipper and hiscrew. He headed it with 
a surprising sum opposite his own name. 
The subscription mounted up finely, and 
the sum was presented at dinner next 
day to Rulison (healths drunk in cham- 
pagne, and crew in the background). 

Everybody admired Dane. 

But there was a behind-the-scenes to 
this little drama. Since the rescue the 
sea had been subsiding: Christmas and 
clear weather had come together, and 
the clear weather remained. The steam- 
er made better headway, and on the third 
day thereafter land was made. Nothing 
further had passed between Lemuel and 
the skipper, but now, when Long Island 
lay blue upon the horizon, growing mo- 
mently more distinct, the speculator got 
hold of Rulison, and taking him by the 
arm paced the long flush deck with him, 
talking earnestly. After long debate, “I 
don’t see,” objected the sailor, “why the 
money shouldn't stay where it is.” 

“Then I may as well say, plainly,” 
returned Dane, “that it would be a great 
favor to me if you would let me repur- 
chase the stock.” 

“Great favor ?” 

“Yes. The fact is, skipper, more de- 
pends on it than I care to explain.” 

“Well, then,” said old Rulison slowly, 
“T'll let you have it. I ought to oblige, 
for I s’pose I may say you partly saved 
my life, bein’ on the steamer.” 

“You'll save more than that to me,” 
cried Dane, unguardedly. 

“Look here!"’ said Rulison, hitching 
up his trousers and becoming thoughtful: 
“ain’t you talkin’ a little bit wide? I'd 
like to be sure, now, that you'll invest 
that money as well again.” 

“As well? I'll do it a great deal better.” 

Rulison’s confidence was restored. 
“There’s my hand,” he said, crushing 
the young man’s fingers till they ached. 

Not long after this the skipper in his 
turn sought out Dane, and with some- 
thing like emotion making itself felt in his 
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clear blue eyes asked him if he wouldn't 
come to ’Miry’s wedding. Lemuel ap- 
preciated this: he saw that that invita- 
tion was the highest token of kindly feel- 
ing which Rulison could bestow. He 
was touched, and his conscience, which 
had lately been rasping him more than 
he was used to have it do, began to lull 
itself into tranquillity again. Since the 
skipper’s wreck and rescue he had been 
honestly trying to repair the wrong which 
it had so nearly been put out of his power 
to repair, and now he was to reap the 
pleasant fruits of that effort. How thank- 
ful he was, now, to the very destiny he 
had lately thought so unfair when it 
seemed to threaten a fatal delay in his 
voyaging! Providence, he was forced 
to admit, had worked more ingeniously 
than himself. And Rulison’s kindly in- 
vitation came as a seal to the new com- 
pact which Dane perceived had silently 
been ratified between himself and up- 
rightness. He looked forward with pleas- 
ure to attending the wedding ceremony 
of the old sailor’s daughter. Had he not 
restored to her a lost fortune of five thou- 
sand dollars? That would suffice, per- 
haps, even though the poor girl’s cat was 
beyond recovery. Lemuel was charmed 
at the benevolent attitude he was to find 
himself in with respect to this humble 
bride of the boatbuilder. 


Vv. 


It had been a dreary Christmas season 
in the little house by the Harlem, where 
Bigelow and his intended wife and her 
excellent aunt sat in desperate suspense, 
awaiting some news of Skipper Rulison. 
Indeed, one might say they had no Christ- 
mas at all. But at last, on the night of 
the third day after that which should 
have been the feast-day, the great steam- 
er we know of brought them its good 
tidings and coveted gift. Their Christ- 
mas had been out at sea, delayed by the 
tempest, and arrived rather behind-time, 
but none the less welcome. 

Ted met his prospective father-in-law 
with a scared face, however. ‘‘ Where 
have you been all ’s while?’ he asked 
in rather embarrassed fashion, keeping 
hold of Rulison’s hand. 
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“Ah, Ted, don’t talk about it, boy. 
She’s gone!” 

“What!”’ sang out the boatbuilder in 
a stentorian voice, letting fall the hand 
abruptly—“the brig?’ The very walls 
and the surrounding air seemed to re- 
peat the interrogation. 

“Ay,” answered the skipper, “and 
*Miry’s cat along with her."’ (He was 
bent on making a clean breast of it.) 

Ted burst out laughing. “Well,” said 
he, becoming serious again, “I’m very 
sorry for Aer’’ (whether the cat or Elmi- 
ra was not made clear), “but, by Gosh! 
we've got you back, cap’n!” 

Little ’Miry, dear foolish thing! shed 
some tears at the news of her favorite’s 
death by drowning, but perhaps she was 
crying quite as much with joy at her fa- 
ther’s return. 


Ted laughed again the next-day, but 
it was not in the hearing of either ’Miry 
or the skipper. It was in company with 
Dane. Lemuel suddenly sent for him. 
You may be sure the skipper, in relating 
his experiences, had not omitted to men- 
tion Dane, for he held him to be a par- 
ticular friend — fashionable and showy, 
and not entirely comprehensible — but 
still standing on terms of real intimacy 
with himself. Dane’s brief introduction 
of himself to Bigelow, therefore, was 
hardly necessary to put them on an easy 
footing. But the business in hand was 
the displaying of a paragraph cut out of © 
a newspaper published in Newport, which 
Dane had strangely stumbled on in pre- 
paring something for his financial jour- 
nal. It stated that a Boston pilot-vessel, 
having been driven southward and far 
out to sea by the recent storm, had fall- 
en in, on Christmas Day, with a brig fly- 
ing a distress-signal. No one could be 
descried on board, but the pilot was at- 
tracted by a mournful caterwauling, and 
thinking some helpless person might still 
be aboard, sent his boat alongside. As 
it approached a fine large Maltese cat 
leaped from the bulwarks of the disabled 
vessel into the row-boat. The rowers 
soon satisfied themselves that there could 
be nobody on the brig, and pulled back 
again at once with the cat. Before the 
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pilot’s vessel got out of sight the wreck 
went down. The name, it had been ob- 
served, was the Bald Eagle. 

“And I am going right off,” declared 
Dane, “to get that creature.” 

Ted grinned with an excess of pleas- 
ure. “You'll be too late for my wed- 
din’,” he objected, nevertheless, divided 
in his feelings; “and the cap’n wants 
you mightily.” 

“T’ll get back in time,” said Lemuel 
hilariously, “‘and maybe astride of the 
cat.” 

There were but two days now before 
the wedding, for it was to take place at 
the boatbuilder’s house on New Year's 
Eve. Dane took the rail for Newport, 
full of glee and amusement. But when 
he had got there, and had spent some 
time in making inquiries, he learned that 
the pilot-boat had gone'to Boston. There 
was nothing for it but to post ahead and 
take the chances. 

The place recalled his old encounter on 
Beacon Hill, and the old infatuated de- 
sire to meet the girl of the scarlet feather 


again began to haunt him anew. But he 
hadn’t much time to give to that, for he 
was growing really anxious lest he should 


not discover 'Miry’s pet after all. The 
pilot might have gone out again. He 
prosecuted his search with tremendous 
diligence, leaving no means to success 
untried. The amount of hearsay, con- 
flicting evidence, and reference from one 
person to another, which he had to en- 
dure was simply astonishing. The earn- 
estness of his interest, however, had al- 
most eclipsed the absurdity of his quest; 
and he went through all obstacles with a 
relish for them that constantly increased. 
At last he discovered the pilot’s schoon- 
er lying in harbor. But the momentous 
cat had been confided to a trustworthy 
party in Newport, and was, by reason- 
able supposition, still there. 

“About face!’ Dane compared the 
running-time of all the trains southward 
which were to go before the first day of 
the new year. He found, to his relief, 
that he should be just able to make the 
connections with time for a halt in New- 
port, provided no serious delay should 
occur anywhere. 
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There were brilliant lights in Bigelow’s 
cottage the night before New Year's Day. 
The wedding was in progress then and 
there. But Dane had not arrived. The 
skipper was thoroughly disappointed, not 
being able to conceive any sufficient cause 
for his absence, for Ted had agreed that 
the bride and her father must know noth- 
ing until the cat should actually appear. 
There was too much else in his mind, 
however, to let him think very definitely 
about this until after the ceremony of 
uniting Ted and '’Miry had been com- 
pleted, and the company, having amused 
itself for a while with some unvarnished 
dancing-tunes by a single fiddler, and 
the hearty exercise incited by his strains, 
had begun to disperse: then, in truth, 
his friend’s absence began to worry him. 
But suddenly a slight disturbance and 
bustling made itself heard at the parlor- 
door—the bridegroom had slipped out 
anxiously into the passage—and this was 
followed by the abrupt entrance of a big 
Maltese tom-cat, who came springing into 
the midst of the astonished circle, him- 
self equally surprised at the exit he had 
just made from a covered basket in the 
hands of Dane. 

“The cat! the cat! my cat!” cried the 
bride, falling upon the creature and ca- 
ressing it tenderly. 

“Don’t we wish we was that cat ?”’ ob- 
served one large-boned youth known to 
have a facetious turn. 

His insinuating sally drew forth a gen- 
eral titter, which played brightly over the 
surface of the simple group, and was fol- 
lowed by smiles and sparkling eyes that 
indicated a glow of deep good-feeling at 
their hearts. The skipper, meantime, 
was somewhat aghast at this startling 
resurrection. But not more aghast than 
Dane, who, still in the passage outside, 
had discovered an object that amazed 
him not a little—viz., a woman's black 
hat, with a scarlet bird’s wing in it, which 
flamed forth too conspicuously in the un- ‘ 
adorned entry not to excite notice. But 
the bridegroom was at him, eager to in- 
troduce the restorer of the clawed and 
whiskered favorite. He followed Ted 
into the room, half.dazed. He passed 
confusedly through a salutation from the 
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old sailor, heard Ted explaining the cause 
of his late arrival, and saw ’Miry look- 
ing at him all the while with a quiet, con- 
cealed recognition that scourged him with 
its innocent dignity. 

“This is Mr. Dane, ’Miry,” said Ru- 
lison, by way of introduction. 

“The bride ?”’ said Lemuel, involun- 
tarily looking around the room as if to 
find that sweet, shadowy figure who had 
hitherto stood in his mind for Skipper 
Rulison’s daughter. 


We will omit details. Dane saw, final- 
ly, how adroitly Fate had been playing 
the moralist with him; and he was pro- 
foundly grateful that the result of this 
play had not been more destructive. He 
now soon found his mind made up with 
regard to Miss Littingford, and obtained 
an interview with her at no distant point 
of time thereafter. Of this interview the 
concluding portion may here be given. 

Miss Littingford : But what right had 
you, after behaving toward me as you 
did at Conway, to go and amuse your- 
self in the way you did at Boston? 

Dane (amazed): No right whatever; 
but— 

Miss Littingford: Did you know her 
before you knew me? 

Dane: 1 never knew her: I did not 
knowherthen. Oh, Miriam, don’t judge 
harshly, for I swear I have been always 
true to you. But, tell me— 

Miss Littingford : How | found it out ? 
Oh, I assure you it was quite against my 
will. I should no more have thought of 
such a thing, of my own accord, than I 
would have promised my hand after— 
Well, I trusted you: I had no thought 
of spying upon you. But it just happen- 
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ed that you did what you did in Boston, 
and, of all places there, within range of 
my friend Alice Garman’s window. She 
was forced to see it all. 

Dane: Well, and I would have told 
you all myself, if it had not been for the 
hope of sparing you unnecessary pain. 

Miss Littingford (with suppressed 
fire): And why unnecessary? Don't 
you suppose I would a thousand times 
rather know now than— Do you mean 
that you would dare to defend your con- 
duct, sir? Oh! 

Dane (proudly penitent): No, never 
defend it. But I could honestly ask you 
to forgive, for my conscience is clear. I 
was weak and utterly foolish. But if 
you knew how, in the midst of all my 
foolishness and confusion of mind, I kept 
turning toward the thought of you— 

Miss Littingford (after a pause): Oh, 
was itso? You did remember? Once 
I believed everything you said. And 
what you say now sounds like what I 
should have wished youtosay. But can 
you really ask me, as you did just now, 
to marry you? Darel? 

Dane: lf you could forgive me, why 
not dare? Should I not honor you more 
than ever? But if you are really hope- 
less of me, if you despise me— 

Miss Littingford: Oh no, no! not 
that. At Conway I let you know frank- 
ly how I felt about you. I loved what 
was good in you, Lemuel. And—and 
for the sake of that I ought to forgive 
some faults. But don’t let us reason. 
Be good, be good! I love you still. 

Dane: Ah, Miriam, now you have 
taught me—I hope you have taught me 
—how to grow worthy of you. 

G. P. LATHROP. 
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OR some reason or other, Russia is 
at present the subject of a great 
deal of literary attention in France. 
Whether the popularity of M. Tourgue- 
neff’s novels has given an impetus to re- 
search in that direction, or whether poli- 
tics are at the bottom of it, we know not, 
but the proofs of an increasing interest 
are many; and among them are the 
numerous articles on Russian topics in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, generally 
by MM. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu and 
Alfred Rambaud. The latter has lately 
contributed a very curious paper on the 
Ukraine, a name which suggests to most 
people the blank spaces which in old— 
not such very old—maps used to repre- 
sent Central Asia and Africa. 
This vast region, almost depopulated 
between the tenth and fifteenth centuries 
by the incursions of Tartars and other 


wild tribes, has been gradually repeopled 
during the last three hundred years by 


colonization. The great feudal Polish 
nobles obtained grants of uninhabited 
country, and settled them by offering 
their serfs twenty years’ immunity from 
tithes and taxes on condition of their 
migrating to the new territory, and prom- 
ising that all evil-doers should go scot 
free on the same condition. It was a 
land flowing with milk and honey, where 
the virgin soil yielded fabulous harvests. 
Agricultural statistics are not amusing, 
but any one who has led a country life 
and kept bees will have a fellow-feeling 
for the peasant who began the summer 
with twelve hives which during the sea- 
son gave one hundred swarms, of which 
he was forced to destroy sixty for the 
sake of the rest. Villages and hamlets 
sprang up all over these fertile fields, pro- 
tected by a belt of fortresses; their inhab- 
itants aspired to be a free people ; in Lit- 
tle Russia, where the great nobles reas- 
serted their feudal claims as soon as the 
term of grace expired, and besides en- 
forcing the taxes on fish and game in 
these wide forests and rivers, tried to re- 





duce the hardy pioneers, of whom a new 
generation had grown up in liberty, toa 
condition of serfdom again, a struggle 
arose between the peasants and their 
landlords which so weakened the great 
kingdom of Poland that her ultimate 
downfall was in great measure due to it. 
But the worst foe of the Ukrainian settler 
was the Tartar. The heart aches and 
sickens over the chronicle of descents and 
devastations which in less than a century 
swept this unhappy country as the sea 
sweeps a deck. In 1516 five thousand 
prisoners were carried off; twenty years 
later fifteen thousand, and in 1575 thirty- 
five thousand. A cry of woe went up 
from the desolated land, and that year the 
Ukrainian nobles appeared at the Polish 
Diet in mourning. The ballads of both 
Christians and infidels are full of these 
recollections and allusions. A Tartar 
author describes the long tottering lines 
of captives dragged and driven across 
the Crimea, leaving bloody traces as they 
went, swarms of horsemen hovering about 
them and urging them on with long whips; 
the distribution, some to the galleys, some 
to the fields, some to the slave-markets, 
some at once to the harems: the super- 
annuated and feeble had been disposed 
of by the way. Some of these unfortu- 
nates struck root in the cruel soil, made 
humble homes as years went by, and, 
being allowed to follow their own re- 
ligion, built churches, and thus a Chris- 
tian population grew up, and in after 
generations came to look upon the Cri- 
mea as their country. In 1675 the het- 
man Sirko invaded that region and car- 
ried off thirteen thousand captives over 
the border into Russia. More than half 
the number were Christians, and he gave 
them the choice of returning with him 
and settling in the Ukraine or going 
back to the Crimea: to his amazement, 
three thousand of them chose the last, 
as they had left behind them houses, 
property, their living kindred and gen- 
erations of dead—their real country in 
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fact. Unable to believe his ears, Sirko 
ascended a mound whence he watched 
them retrace their way toward the land 
of their unbelieving conquerors, persuad- 
ed that they would change their minds 
and come back to the Christian country 
of their free forefathers; but when they 
disappeared from sight he ordered his 
soldiers to pursue them and cut them to 
pieces: they were killed to a man, and 
the hetman pronounced a funeral oration 
over them: “Farewell, brothers! Better 
to sleep here till the last trump than to 
dwell among the infidels and swell the 
lists of your country’s enemies.” 

As on the prairie fire is set to fight fire, 
so a race no less fierce and wild sprang 
up within the confines of Christendom to 
hold the infidel hordes of Asia in check. 
The name of Cossack appears in his- 
tory at first as that of a tribe of mixed 
or uncertain origin, then of a guerilla 
militia organized by the great nobles to 
protect the towns and patrol the high- 
ways for the escort of traveling mer- 
chants, by whose traffic alone foreign 
commodities penetrated those remote 
regions. As is always the case, these 
irregular troops gave rise to others still 
more irregular, acknowledging no or- 
ganization or head. But the Cossacks 
of the Don and the Cossacks of the 
Dnieper, belonging respectively to Great 
and Little Russia, defended the eastern 
and western outposts of the country 
against the Crim-Tartars, and on more 
than one occasion joined forces to repel 
an invasion. Like our cavalry on the 
Plains, or the French troops in Algiers, 
they adopted as much as possible the 
habits and modes of warfare of the en- 
emy. Their arms, equipments and sud- 
den, rapid movements were borrowed 
from their nomadic foes, nor did they 
fall behind them in the cruelty of their 
reprisals. They were as formidable by 
sea as land, carrying terror down the 
coasts of the Crimea and Turkey in 
fleets of canoes (irogues), with which 
they even sometimes attacked the heavy 
Ottoman galleys. A large proportion 
of them were part of the regular popula- 
tion, living in families and only sallying 
out in time of need; but there were oth- 
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ers who formed a sort of military order 
and lived on an island in the lower 
Dnieper called Great Mead, which they 
had fortified. They amounted to a small 
standing army, and took the name of 
Zaparogues. The site which they had 
chosen was one of which their enemies 
claimed ownership, but they contrived 
to intrench and maintain themselves 
there, protected on one side by the cat- 
aracts of the river, and on the other 
by quicksands and marshes. They re- 
nounced allegiance to all sovereigns, 
owning no authority but that of their 
ataman (hetman) or elective chief: their 
sole object in life was hostility to the 
Mussulman, and when all Christendom 
made peace with Turkey, they refused 
to come to terms and carried on an in- 
dependent warfare. They took a vow of 
celibacy: no woman was allowed upon 
the island; distinctions of rank were not 
recognized ; a life of the utmost priva- 
tion, incessant daring, danger and strict 
military discipline made up their grim 
existence. Although sworn foes of Islam 
and champions of orthodoxy, they did not 
deserve the name of Christians, and ex- 
cept for some superstitious practices were 
without any form of religion. They have 
been by turns lauded and execrated by 
Sclavonic historians as the valiant de- 
fenders of Christianity or pests whose 
lawlessness drew upon Europe the in- 
cursions of the Tartars. The terrible 
descent of 1575 was provoked by their 
raids into the Crimea. They were un- 
doubtedly the rampart or breakwater be- 
tween civilization and barbarism, win- 
ning for their country the name of the 
Ukraine (frontier), not of Poland alone, 
but of Europe. In war their duty was 
always that of a forlorn hope. On the 
eve of an expedition against the Turks 
or Tartars they proclaimed, “He who 
does not fear to die for the Christian 
faith, who is ready to be broken on the 
wheel, quartered, impaled, to endure ev- 
ery torture, let him come with us.” The 
most reckless bravery and iron fortitude 
were the first qualities of heroes of such 
a stamp. Their desperate incursions 
brought about ferocious retaliations, but 
instead of a band an infuriated nation 
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rushed across the boundaries, making 
havoc over a whole country. The ani- 
mosity of the Zaparogues to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, the national creed of Poland, 
was as inveterate as their hatred of the 
Moslem. The Diet and kings of Poland 
made sundry attempts to break up the 
fraternity of Great Mead: their camps 
were. burned, their troops disbanded, 
their leaders executed. They ended by 
degenerating into mere brigands,; and 
were exterminated by Catherine II. of 
Russia. 

The early ballad poetry of the Ukraine, 
in common with all national poetry, has 
of late excited its share of interest and 
study. It turns principally on the ex- 
ploits of the Zaparogues or the sorrows 
of captivity. Like all truly native poetry, 
it is song: the airs, like those of the 
genuine ballads of every.country, are 
monotonous, limited to a narrow range 
of notes in a minor key, but susceptible 
of an infinitude of modulations and in- 
flections and returns to the major which 
give extraordinary variety and expres- 
sion to the simple melody. There are 
always two strains—the first a sort of 
recitative ; the second a distinct musical 
phrase: the singer regulates the measure 
according to his interpretation of the 
words, and introduces ad Ubitum cries 
or sobs which defy annotation, but add 
greatly to the dramatic power of the 
chant. The instrument which accom- 
panies the voice is called the dandoura 
or obza, and is not unlike the banjo: 
the singer at the end of each verse re- 
peats on its strings the characteristic 
strain of the song. The ballads are call- 
ed doumas, and even those celebrating 
warlike feats are melancholy, while those 
which recall the laments of captives and 
exiles have a wonderful pathos. One of 
the most striking is a malediction ut- 
tered by Christian prisoners who have 
been made galley-slaves: ‘Land of 
Turkey! land of the Mussulman! you 
are gorged with gold and silver and 
costly beverages, but sad is the life of 
your prisoners. In your midst they no 
longer know the birthday of Christ nor 
His resurrection. For ever in the ac- 
cursed toil of the galley they ferry the 
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Black Sea. And they curse you, land 
of Turkey and faith of the Moslem, for 
ye are the rending apart of families: 
by your wars how many husbands are 
torn from their wives, brothers from sis- 
ters, little children from their father and 
mother! O God! deliver the wretched 
captive: lead him to the shores of Holy 
Russia, to the joyful lands, to the baptized 
people.” 

A favorite ballad relates the exploits 
of Samuel Kochka, an ataman of Zapa- 
rogues who was chained to the bench in 
the galley of Alkhan Pasha, prince of 
Trebizond, with a hundred and fifty fel- 
low-captives. They touch at a port of 
the Black Sea, where the fair daughter 
of the governor gives a great banquet 
to the pasha and his retinue, even the 
soldiers, sailors and slaves sharing the 
wine and good cheer. By midnight 
of all the crew the Christians only are 
sober. The ataman steals the key which 
unlocks their irons and releases himself 
and his companions, but bids them sit 
fast at their oars until he shall give them 
a sign that all is safe. Alkhan Pasha 
and his suite come on board and go to 
their couches in full security. Then the 
Cossacks hold their breath for the signal 
of their chief. When it comes they slip 
off their irons and drop them into the 
sea. They make no noise: they do not 
wake a single Turk of them all. Then 
Samuel Kochka seizes Alkhan Pasha in 
his bed, cuts him in three and flings him 
into the Black Sea: seven hundred Turks 
and four hundred janissaries follow him 
thither. They slip the cable, they weigh 
the anchor, and after all their misery they 
are gayly afloat on the free waves. On 
reaching the Ukraine they divide their 
spoils into three portions—one for the 
monasteries, one for the conquerors, and 
one for a grand carouse. “The fame of 
Samuel Kochka shall not fade,” ends the 
song: “it shall flourish for ever among 
brothers and friends, among knights and 
all good fellows.” 

A more romantic ballad tells the story 
of Marouzia Bogouslavka, a young Rus- 
sian of great beauty who had been car- 
ried off in childhood by the Turks, and 
had abjured her faith and become the 
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favorite of a great and rich Moham- 
medan. She was all powerful with him, 
and had the charge of his keys. But 
after years had passed thoughts of coun- 
try, home and the old faith stirred in her 
heart. Her husband was on a journey: 
she opened the dungeon where the Chris- 
tian captives were and said, “ Know ye 
what day men keep holy to-morrow in 
Christianlands? The great Sabbath, the 
day of resurrection.” Then the Cossacks 
wept tears of rage: ‘‘On the morrow hun- 
dreds of bells will chime in the holy city 
Kief; all Christian folk will be glad of 
heart; they will greet each other every- 
where with the kiss of peace and the 
good tidings, ‘Christ is arisen.’” The 
contrast between the rejoicings of the 
Christian world and their hard fate is 
too bitter, and they curse Marouzia for 
reminding them of it. -‘‘ Cossacks, poor 
captives, come forth: fly to the Christian 
towns. Only, I pray you, stop at Bo- 
gouslavka and greet my father and moth- 
erforme. Alas! my father has not done 


well: why did he not gather his treasure 
together and sell all his goods to ransom 


me from slavery? Now I have turned 
Turk, unbeliever: I let myself be gain- 
ed by Turkish luxury and the good things 
of the Mussulman.” 

Among the ballads are found some of 
which the heroes are traveling merchants 
of early days, whose calling was hardly 
less arduous and adventurous than that 
of the Zaparogue himself. On the arid 
steppes of the Crimea one of their trains 
is surprised by. the Moslem cavalry: the 
Christians form in haste, drive back the 
foe, pursue and overtake him in his flight. 
There is no mercy for the Mussulman ; 
the measure he metes is meted to him; 
three spears are driven through his body, 
and thus he is planted on a mound while 
the victors sing in triumph, “ Behold, O 
Moslem! our liberty blooms like the 
blood-red poppy-flower.”’ 

These sad and sanguinary ballads have 
been handed down from generation to 
generation and age to age by the £odzars 
or harpers of the Ukraines, a strange 
and now almost extinct class. In form- 
er times the minstrel was often warrior 
too, as has been the custom in the chival- 
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rous period of all countries, and the Za- 
parogues were a barbarous chivalry, their 
mission a sort of Christless crusade. The 
great Cossack hero Palei, the ally of Peter 
the Great against the famous Mazeppa, 
lives in tradition as soothing the grief of 
exile with his dandoura, and one said to 
have belonged to Mazeppa himself was 
among the treasures of the archzolog- 
ical exhibition of the congress of Kief in 
August, 1874. There is a curious old en- 
graving representing the ideal Cossack 
of popular fancy. He is seated cross- 
legged in a forest, his dandoura on his 
knees; his horse grazes hard by; in the 
background a Jew or Pole is hanging by 
the feet to the branch-of a tree. The 
death-song of one of these troubadours 
of the steppes is the finest fragment M. 
Rambaud quotes in his article: 

“The old Cossack gray as a pigeon. 
sits upon a cairn: he strikes his dandoura 
and sings in resounding tones. 

“Near him is his horse riddled with 
shots, lance-thrusts: his spear is broken, 
his scabbard widowed of its steel sabre, 
his cartridge-box is empty. Nothing is 
left save his faithful dandoura, and deep 
in his pocket his brown pipe and a pinch 
of tobacco. 

‘Then the poor Cossack lights his pipe 
and sings in a plaintive voice to the 
sound of his dandoura, ‘ Alas, brothers ! 
young comrades, Cossack Zaparogues, 
where are ye? What has befallen you? 
Will ye ever return,to our mother, the 
fort? Will you come again to strike the 
caitiff Pole with your stakes, to drive the 
infidel Tartars in captive herds with your 
long whip-thongs ? 

“* Ah, if God would give my old legs 
strength to follow in your tracks, I would 
play you merry tunes to my last breath. 
If only my faithful dandoura knew that 
a Christian hand should bury us! 

“*T have no more the strength to drag 
myself over the steppe. Soon will come 
the gray-furred wolves: they will dine 
on my horse, and sup on me, poor old 
man. 

“*Oh my 4obza, faithful friend, dan- 
doura so prettily painted, what is to be- 
come of thee? Shall I burn thee and 
scatter thy ashes to the wind, or plant 
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thee ‘on the top of this cairn? Let the 
rebel winds which blow across the steppes 
sweep thy chords and wake their sweet 
and plaintive tones! Perhaps the Cos- 
sacks galloping by will hear and hasten 
hither: perhaps thy wail may strike their 
ears and bring them to this cairn.’”’ 

At the archzological congress at Kief 
last year M. Rambaud saw Ostap Ve- 
resai, one of the few surviving bards, 
perhaps the last. He is over seventy 
years old, and blind, which seems to be 
the immemorial prerogative or misfor- 
tune of his fraternity. He wore the full 
trousers and high boots of the Russian 
peasant, his dust-colored woolen smock 
and sheepskin cap. His flat nose and 
wide, thin-lipped mouth marked him as 
a son of the people, but he had a patri- 
archal gray beard, and his high, broad, 
bald forehead and closed eyes sunk be- 
neath bushy brows, the whole deeply 
furrowed visage, had an expression of 
nobility and habitual commune with 
high thoughts. He sat on a wooden 


stool in the midst of his audience, the 
direct descendant, by rule of apostolic 


succession, of the old Sclavonic minstrels 
who in the sixth century came, cithern 
in hand, to the Greek court and were the 
honored guests of emperors. Ostap was 
born in 1803 or 1805; his father, a blind 
man, earned his livelihood by fiddling 
at village fairs and festivals; the son was 
born with his eyesight, but lost it at four 
years old. This hereditary misfortune 
decided his calling: he was apprenticed 
to a obzar, as the Israelites sent their 
youth to the schools of the prophets. By 
the rules of the craft—for at that time it 
still numbered many members—the pu- 
pil paid nothing, but shared his master’s 
penury and instructions, the latter being 
only the ballads and legends which he 
knew, and which were transmitted oral- 
ly, the Aobzars being totally illiterate. 
When the pupil had enough skill to 
make trial by himself, he began to go 
about alone singing and begging, bring- 
ing back the alms which were given him 
to his master. There was little money, 
but food and provisions, the surplus of 
which could be converted into money. 
Ostap had ill luck with his masters: some 
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were lazy and did not fulfill their duty by 
him; some were drunken and ill-used 
him ; each time he changed hands he 
had to begin the regular term of three 
years over again, so that it seemed as if 
he was never to take his degree. At last 
he found a good master, with whom he 
lived his three years out, and after being 
formally recognized as a £obzar he was 
dismissed with thanks and praises, and 
bidden to scour the country on his own 
behalf. Ostap felt the gravity and un- 
certainty of his position: the wandering 
bard, who in former times went from 
court to court and castle to castle, hos- 
pitably entertained by monarchs and 
nobles, treated with distinction as long 
as he would tarry, departing laden with 
gifts, now roams about the country in all 
weathers, regarded as a vagrant by the 
police, forbidden to enter public-houses 
or fair-grounds, where the chance is best 
of scraping together a few coppers—the 
victim and butt of every rascal he meets 
on his rough road. Ostap’s infirmity in- 
creased the difficulty of his situation: 
when he asked his way cruel boors put 
him on a wrong track, tripped him up 
as he groped along, often gave him buf- 
fets and cuffs: the child he hired to lead 
him was no whit better than the rest of 
his persecutors, and once guided him 
into a muddy ditch so deep that he al- 
most choked before he could get out. 
Yet he went his way, picking up a scanty 
subsistence, and remembering that his 
father’s lot had been no easier. When- 
ever he met a brother-minstrel he en- 
riched his own stock of songs and sto- 
ries. After a while it came into his poor 
head that he should be better off with a 
wife. He began courting the young Cos- 
sack girls, who found a charm in his bal- 
lads and kobza. Serfdom had not then 
been abolished, and to: marry the peas- 
ant and his bride had to get leave of 
their lord. Ostap at length prevailed 
on a damsel, and the necessary consent 
was obtained from their masters, but she 
changed her mind during the marriage- 
service, and said no when she should 
have said yes. By and by he was be- 
trothed to another, but again on the 
wedding-day the match was broken, this 
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time through the greed of the priest, who 
demanded six rubles for performing the 
ceremony—a sum the poor people had 
never seen in their lives. The third time 
broke the spell: he found a wife, built 
himself a little cabin with his own hands, 
and in due time there came children and 
grandchildren. But his helpmeet died, 
and the wretched son-in-law with whom 
the poor blind man had shared his hum- 
ble home drove him out of it into the 
world again. He went back to his wan- 
dering life, but after a time thought of 
finding a new partner and a new hearth. 
He fixed upon another peasant, a widow, 
who tried his constancy for seven years, 
being unable to make up her mind soon- 
er: she is represented as a coarse, ro- 
bust, plain woman, making him a good 
enough wife, and he now lives happily, 
surrounded by their children and hers 
by her first marriage. He again has his 
hut, a little poultry-yard and a small 
flock of sheep. He is no longer obliged 
to tramp along the highways in rain and 
snow and haunt the fairs: he sings and 
recites for his own pleasure, and is sought 
by men of learning and lovers of pop- 
ular poetry. Besides the heroic doumas 
of the Ukraine he knows others founded 
on Bible stories and lives of the saints, 
songs of adventure, moral verses, and 
some immoral ones too, or at least very 
free-spoken. He considers song a divine 
gift, and almost came to blows with a 
miscreant who hinted that ballads were 
a human invention. M. Rambaud de- 
scribes the scene of the recitation as very 
striking. It was held in the evening un- 
der the trees of the garden of the Univer- 
sity of Kief: a solitary lamp, almost hid- 
den by the foliage, cast its light on the old 
man’s strongly-marked face. The tones 
of the dandoura are very soft; the bard 


pronounced with extreme distinctness; 
Vor. XVI.—46 
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not a word was lost, and the dialect of Lit- 
tle Russia is sweet and sonorous, full of 
harmonious vowel-sounds: he uttered the 
recttative of each verse in an energetic, 
animated manner, gliding into the sec- 
ond part with a slow, sustained modula- 
tion, drawing some. trembling chords 
from the strings, and where a passage of 
more than usual pathos occurred repeated 
the phrase twice on the instrument, as 
though to deepen the impression. Not 
only the common people, familiar as 
they were with the doumas, and the sing- 
er himself, who had sung them hundreds 
of times, were moved to trembling and 
tears by the well-known lays, but the 
large circle of literary and accomplished 
hearers were as strongly affected as any. 
No one applauded: a deep and speak- 
ing silence followed the song, testifying 
to the emotions it had awakened. 

It is uncertain whether Ostap Veresai 
be not the last of the brotherhood. In 
his youth he says he himself knew many 
others, and a few years ago there were 
still two of his early colleagues alive, but 
they were very aged, and he did not 
know whether they had not passed away. 
A M. Koulich who has published a col- 
lection of the popular poetry of his own 
country, learned an immense number 
of doumas from two old kobzars whose 
names are familiar to all Russian phi- 
lologists, but they have both died within 
twenty years. The archeologists of the 
congress of Kief probably saw in that 
blind old man, living alone in his dark- 
ness with the songs and tales of the past, 
the last relic of a race which, like the 
rhapsodists of the Ionian Isles, the Scan- 
dinavian scalds, the bards, minnesingers 
and troubadours, has vanished from a 
world in which its place is gone. 

SARAH B, WISTER. 
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CAMP-FIRE LYRICS. 
VIII.—AFTER SUNSET—LAKE WEELAKENEBAKOK. 


A twilight Azescohas lieth 

With domes that are builded of color, 
Vast mounds of ineffable blueness. 

No more live its hard lines of granite, 
The wrinkles of strata, the boulders, 

The deep sombre greenness of noonday. 
They fade in the splendor of blueness, 
That seems like the soul of a color; 

And far, far away to the eastward 

One vast fading glory of scarlet-— 

A color that seems as if living— 
Possesses the sky like a passion, 

And higher and higher in heaven 

Fades out in the soft bluish greenness 
That climbs to the zenith above us. 
Below, far below, as if thinking, 

The gray water-levels are lying 

Where still rests the sensitive lake; and 
Like one who just sings to her own heart 
Such thoughts as a loving lip tells her, 

So deep in the waters are pictured 

The beauty of sunset and hillside. 

For the blue that was blue on the mountain, 
Seen deep in the heart of the water, 

Hath the touch of some blessing upon it— 
Some strangeness of purity in it, 

Like color that shall be in heaven. 

This water-held vision of sunset, 

A blaze in the depths of the darkness, 

Is it but for the sight? Canst not’ hear it, 
This prophet of color, to tell us 

Of what may be yet, when the senses 
Awaken to lordlier being, 

And the thought of the blind man is ours? 
When colors unearthly men know not 
Shall float from the trumpets of angels, 
And tints of the glory of heaven 

Shall be for us color and music? 


EDWARD KEARSLEY. 
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BY MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, AUTHOR OF “PATRICIA KEMBALL.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UNCHANGEABLE. 

T= outposts of conformity carried, 

Leam was driven back on that in- 
ner citadel of self which cannot be taken 
against the will. Here she was safe. Her 
father might command her actions, but 
he could not control her mind: he could 
not turn the current of her thoughts, 
which were ever with mamma, always 
mamina, nor quench either her love for 
that one beloved, or her hate for all the 
rest. To her own soul she was absolute, 
and Sebastian was soon made to feel 
there was a point where his authority 
failed, and whence she defied him suc- 
cessfully. 

Not quarrelsome like her mother, not 
tempestuous in any way, but concen- 
trated, dry and infinitely disdainful, she 
was as impenetrable as Pepita had been, 
and as impossible to influence. Tena- 
cious to the highest point, she was of the 
nature of those greatures who suffer them- 
selves to be hacked to pieces rather than 
lose their hold. Her hold was her loy- 
alty to her mother dead as when living, 
and her determination not to be warped 
in mind from the teaching she had giv- 
en her, whatever her necessity of action 
might be. 

Whether her father was pleased or dis- 
pleased in nowise touched her if she felt 
sure that mamma would have said she 
was right. Twice when he drew her to 
him, and kissed her with a sudden burst 
of feeling, the girl simply stared at him 
with those large eyes of hers, wiped her 
lips vigorously, and wondered why he 
should. It did not seem the right kind 
of thing to do—anyhow, she was sure 
mamma would not have liked it—and a 
flush of mingled shame and anger shot 
like a flame over her pale face as she 
drew herself away with a look of injury 
and offence. He tried this special form 
of paternal kindness, as was said, only 
twice, and then he gave up the attempt. 





But they did not get on together the bet- 
ter for his rebuff. 

If he asked her to walk with him, 
Leam, to whom exercise was as strange 
as kissing, would obey him truly, but 
with the air of a slave hounded to her 
labor or of a victim preparing for her 
sacrifice. She never talked when they 
were out, and she knew nothing—having 
the air, too, of resenting all that was told 
her if it was what her mamma had not 
known, and what she would have con- 
tradicted. She was the most uninterest- 
ing companion in the world to a man 
who liked to be amused with pleasant 
chit-chat and found no pleasure in break- 
ing up fallow ground; and when she had 
gone perhaps half a mile she would sud- 
denly stand still in the middle of the 
road and say, “I am tired: I will go 
home,” no matter what his object had 
been, whether Lionnet and madame, or 
the Hill and Josephine Harrowby. 

All this was very unsatisfactory, and 
by degrees her father’s good intentions 
burnt themselves out, and he began to 
leave her to herself as in foregone times; 
which was just what Leam desired. 

The ladies fared no better. When they 
came about her with their advice and ex- 
hortations she listened to them silently, 
stonily, her unvarying answer being,“ No, 
I will not do that: mamma would not 
have liked it ;” or more frequently, chang- 
ing the tense, ‘Mamma would not like 
is” 
What could be done with a girl with 
mournful eyes and an impassive manner, 
who looked like the Tragic Muse, and 
quietly put by all that was proposed for 
her good on the plea that her mother 
would have disapproved? And what 
can you say to a daughter who has real- 
ized the life after death so vividly that 
her mother dead is the same to her as 
her mother living, only separated from 
sight by the gross veil of the flesh? They 
knew it was not common sense to take 
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the thing so literally as Leam had done, 
but then spiritual formulas have no com- 
mon sense in them when tested by the 
needs of every-day life; and so peo- 
ple find out when they meet with those 
uncomfortable logicians called fanatics. 
Respect for filial piety forbade them to 
tell her that this mother, the object of 
her faithful devotion, was little better 
than a savage, coarse of nature, foul of 
speech, and the worst enemy she could 
have had. Respect for the faith which 
has peopled heaven with souls in bliss, 
of whom all is said and nothing known, 
forbade them to ridicule her vivid real- 
ization ; while that fetish of English cult, 
conventional propriety, urged them to 
teach her that she must despise all she 
had hitherto reverenced, forget all she 
had been taught, and efface the idea of 
the spiritual mother’s identity as a lead- 
ing line of conduct; that is, teach her 
that she must abandon filial fidelity for 
disloyal conformity. It was a difficult po- 
sition, but as this same common sense 
is a mighty power in England, leading 
us to the hypocrisy of saying one thing 
and doing another, none of them meant 
_ to be beaten by a child's fanaticism, and 
all kept up the attack, whether they were 
repulsed or not. 

“Poor Sebastian” was more than ever 
the object of feminine pity, the ladies 
wondering what he would do with that 
odd girl in the end, and lamenting the 
dreadful mess he had made of his life 
all through. He used to run distracted- 
ly from house to house, asking each kind 
soul to help him; though, to be sure, 
madame was his central point, and the 
one to whom he always returned. But 
asking advice from the rest kept him on 
good terms with them, and gave him 
that thing for which he craved more than 
he craved for happiness—the sympathy 
of a small knot of women, who thought 
what a dear fellow he was, and who felt 
their own eyes grow pitiful and tender 
when he lifted up his blue ones, purpled 
and moist with sorrow. 

He went to them all in turn, and all 
did what they could. Mrs. Birkett lent 
the child hideous square-stitched pat- 
terns, and set her up in wools and can- 
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_vas; but though Leam despised her in- 


dustry and refused to learn Berlin-work, 
yet, the rector’s wife being gentle and 
sweet-tempered, as indolent people gen- 
erally are, the girl did not stiffen herself 
against her personally. She even got to 
the length of once giving her hand a 
timid little press that meant as much 
as Carry Fairbairn’s strongest epithet of 
endearment. But Leam and Adelaide 
were no more sympathetic than Adelaide 
and Pepita had been; and when the rec- 
tor’s pretty daughter used to lay down 
the law for the girl’s guidance in terms 
as hard and fast as mountain-bases, Leam 
simply turned to stone under her manip- 
ulation, and often provoked Adelaide to 
say tartly, when discussing her at the 
Hill, “Well, horrible as Mrs. Dundas 
was, she was better than Leam. At least 
she was alive.” 

“So I suspect you will find her daugh- 
ter when the time comes,” one day an- 
swered Frank Harrowby. ‘She has not 
such a pair of eyes in her head as to be 
always asleep as she is now. I'll under- 
take to say she will some day startle you 
all.” 

“T am sure I hope she will do nothing 
wrong,” said Mrs, Harrowby with a timid 
look. 

On which Frank laughed, and said 
in reply, “Let us suppose it something 
heroic, mother. Perhaps unmask ma- 
dame.” 

“Oh, that madame!” cried Mrs. Har- 
rowby spitefully ; ‘what a snake she is! 
Even Josephine is beginning to find her 
out.” 

Frank laughed. “True, Joseph?” he 
asked, reading between the lines. 

Josephine blushed a little tearfully. “I 
don’t think I like her so much as I did 
at first,” she said as she spied Sebas- 
tian Dundas driving up the avenue, and 
felt sure that madame had not been at - 
home, else he would not have come to 
the Hill. 

Of course he was on one of his usual 
errands, detailing the last new imprac- 
ticability of his unfortunate Leam, and 
beseeching Mrs. Harrowby to give him 
her assistance and advice. 

The conclave sat in solemn council, 
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and the upshot of their deliberations was 
that Leam should be asked to go to the 
Hill on a visit, when the ladies would do 
what they could, and Josephine especial- 
ly would charge herself with the difficult 
task of attempting her education. 

It was all meant for kindness, but they 
could scarcely have devised a system of 
more torture for the girl. Mrs. Harrow- 
by was a well-meaning woman—none 
more so—but she had that rigidity of 
age to which young people are antipa- 
thetic, and that hardness of propriety 
which cannot tolerate the mistakes of 
ignorance or the errors of excess. She 
would if she could have crushed all the 
inconvenient vitality out of youth; in- 
deed, she regarded youth as in itself a 
thing slightly improper, and wondered 
greatly at Providence for not growing 
the race mature. Moreover, she was a 
woman who fought with windmills and 
lived with perpetual lions in the way; 
and her windmills never ceased to turn 
nor her lions to prowl. 

When Leam went to the Hill on her 


visit, Mrs, Harrowby, taking her into her 
own room, gave her a long, well-inten- 
tioned lecture on the need of wary walk- 
ing and the care she ought to take of 


her conduct. Her mind was full of that 
frank linking of hands with Alick Cor- 
field the Sunday before last at church, 
and she had suddenly encountered a lion 
in Leam’s eyes when she had seen her 
fix them on Frank with that earnest, un- 
wavering look of hers, which seemed 
full to the very brim of some tremen- 
dous emotion. It was nothing of the 
kind. She was only trying to remember 
the English name of the stone in his 
scarf-pin. It was a turquoise, and she 
had forgotten it. 

But, as Mrs. Harrowby was a very 
proper woman, to whom spades was a 
word forbidden, she clothed her exhorta- 
tion in such vaguely decorous language 
that the girl, used to her mother’s un- 
compromising speech, did not know what 
she meant. Had she told her plainly 
that she was not to allow young men to 
make love to her, Leam would first have 
asked innocently, ‘Who is there here 
that should ?”’ and would then have add- 
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ed haughtily, “And none but a Span- 
iard ever shall.” 

As it was, Mrs. Harrowby’s periphrases 
went round her central thought without 
touching it, and all the good that Leam 
brought away from the interview was a 
lesson in pronunciation, and the convic- 
tion that when her mother called Mrs, 
Harrowby “a proud old frog” or “‘a yel- 
low old toad,” as she generally did, she 
was justified. 

This visit of Leam’s to the Hill could 
scarcely be called a success. It was dif- 
ficult to know what to do with a girl who 
sat absolutely idle through the day, with 
a melancholy face like a Grecian mrask 
cut in stone, turning a pair of dumb, re- 
proachful eyes from one to the other, like 
a dog inquiring of an enigmatic master 
—a girl who would not talk, and who 
answered any questions that might be 
put to her only in monosyllables; who 
would not read, nor work, nor play cro- 
quet, nor laugh when others laughed, nor 
take any part whatsoever in the home- 
life; who always looked on the point of 
bursting into tears or of pleading pas- 
sionately for mercy ; and who could be 
neither caressed nor coerced into any 
sign of life whatsoever. It made Mrs. 
Harrowby so nervous, she said, to see 
her like this she could not sit in the 
same room with her; and Maria, who 
was sharp-tempered, told her plainly one 
day that she made herself disagreeable 
to them all by her sullenness. 

To which Leam, fixing her big eyes 
on the puckered face of her monitress, 
said coldly, “Why do you not send me 
away, then? I did not ask to come.” 
Whereat Maria was very angry and 
scolded her severely. 

Leam never understood why she was an- 
gry. She had no idea that she was offend- 
ing against good manners by her straight- 
forwardness or her stillness. She was 
just herself, nothing else; and her mind 
had not yet wakened to the necessity of 
making herself different from what she 
was by nature and habit for the sake of 
others. She was a Spaniard, and they 
were all inferior creatures—English, Prot- 
estants, pigs, in nowise her equals. All 
that they did and were out of her own— 
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orrather her mother’s—groove was wrong 
and silly, and she despised them for their 
very knowledge, as your true homebred 
Turk despises the Giaours who dance 
with their own feet rather than hire slaves 
to dance for them. Her whole nature 
was encrusted with the pride and hatred 
taught by Pepita as a religion, and until 
this should be broken up no good could 
be done with her. 

A few days settled that fact in Mrs. 
Harrowby’s mind, and in Maria’s and 
Fanny’s, though Josephine was more 
hopeful, and begged for a fair trial. 
Frank, too, thought she might stay a 
little longer. He found her tragic face 
amusing and her earnest eyes promising. 
He took some trouble with her, and did 
his best to get up a mild flirtation that 
might stir the stagnant waters ; but Leam 
did not like him. Ugly Alick Corfield 
was far more pleasant to her than this 
jaunty, dapper little man, who would 
talk to her when she wanted to be silent, 
and who never said what she cared to 
hear. So Frank lost his time, and when 
he fairly understood that fact, joined his 
mother in her view of the case, and ad- 
vised the young person’s immediate re- 
moval, 

The only look of pleasure that had 
crossed Leam’s face during the whole of 
this long week was when Mrs. Harrowby 
—quite worn out, as she told her daugh- 
ters—said to her at breakfast, ‘‘Leam, I 
am going to take you home to-day.” 

Then Leam, lifting up her serious eyes, 
smiled faintly and said quietly, “I am 
glad.” 

“You are not very complimentary, my 
dear child,” said the old lady with a 
satirical laugh. 

“Nor grateful,” put in Maria crossly. 

“Ought I to be grateful ?” asked Leam, 
looking from one to the other. ‘ Why?” 

“Well, we need not discuss it,” Mrs. 
Harrowby answered with an offended air. 
“If you do not feel what you have said, 
no talking can make you.” 

“TI feel that I am glad, and I say that 
I am glad,” repeated Leam in her quiet, 
wooden way. 

“You are either one of the most heart- 
less or one of the most brainless girls I 





ever met with in my life,” said Mrs. Har- 
rowby. “It is perfectly dreadful to have 
anything to do with you.” 

“And you are a cross old woman,” 
answered Leam disdainfully. 

“Hold yourtongue, Leam! How dare 
you be so impertinent to Mrs. Har- 
rowby? I will tell your father what a 
naughty girl you have been,” said Maria 
sharply, while Josephine quivered into 
tears, Frank laughed, Mrs. Harrowby 
looked injured, and Leam, not letting go 
her parable, said in the same stolid way 
as before to Maria, “ And you are a cross 
old woman too.” 

Mr. Dundas was by no means rejoiced 
to receive his uncongenial daughter re- 
turned so quickly on hishands. He had 
hoped to be rid of her for a month or 
two at the least, but Mrs. Harrowby said 
she was getting no good with them, and 
she had better go home before things 
came to an explosion. Sebastian ought 
to have a governess for her, a staid re- 
spectable person contented with her pro- 
fession—none of your flighty, novel-read- 
ing minxes with aspirations and possi- 
bilities of their own, but a middle-aged 
woman of responsible character and not 
too showy exterior—a widow and not like- 
ly to marry again, and who understood 
discipline and breaking in. 

Meanwhile, as Josephine had taken 
quite a fancy to the child, she might do 
what she could. If Sebastian liked to 
send her to the Hill, say three days a 
week, Josephine would make her study 
if she could, and do her best to open her 
mind. She did not promise much result, 
she said, for Leam was decidedly odd. 
When they were reading to her one of 
Scott’s novels, the girl, who at first had 
been interested, asked suddenly, “‘Is this 
true ?”” and when they said, “‘ No, this is 
not true, it is a novel,” she positively re- 
fused to listen to another word, saying 
proudly, “I did not come here to listen 
to lies. Mamma did not tell lies.” On 
another occasion, when they were read- 
ing her a bit of history which they thought 
would be sure to suit her fastidious taste, 
seeing that it was true and what had real- 
ly happened, she put her hands over her 
ears, saying, “I will not hear of those 
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bad men. Mamma did not tell me these 
bad stories.” 

She was such a strange child, Mrs. 
Harrowby said in self-justification of this 
unlooked-for return : there seemed to be 
no way whatever by which she might be 
touched. They could not make her hap- 
py nor fond of them, though they tried 
so hardto do both. However, they must 
not lose heart. Their only chance lay 
in the beneficent operation of time, when 
she should be older, and for the present 
they must content themselves with sow- 
ing seed for the future harvest. 

But sowing seed is a tedious affair to 
amateur spiritual husbandmen. They 
dislike that long waiting necessary for 
the reaping, and want to plant the grain 
over-night and stack the sheaves next 
morning. Nevertheless, the thing had 
to be done. Leam’s spiritual harvest 
was evidently one that would not be 
hurried, and the various husbandmen 
who busied themselves in the matter 
must learn patience and practice it, her 
father and the Harrowbys among the 
number. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LAYING THE LINES. 

THERE was no doubt about it: since 
Pepita’s death a secret coolness had 
sprung up between Madame de Mont- 
fort and Joséphine Harrowby, which had 
not yet crystallized itself into words nor 
taken any palpable shape of accusation. 
Nevertheless, it was there, and each was 
conscious of the fact, if madame alone 
knew the cause. 

When Leam went to stay at the Hill 
this coolness had increased, though to 
Mr. Dundas madame had said how glad 
she was of the change for the dear child: 
it would do her good and bring her out. 
All the same, she had resented the trans- 
lation as a private grievance, and Jo- 
sephine had resented her annoyance as 
unfriendly. Why should they not have 
Leam to stay with them if they liked? 
and why should madame say disagree- 
able little things in that smooth voice of 
hers which gave them such subtle power 
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to wound? Josephine, in no wise high- 
spirited, was yet quietly indignant at 
madame’s late manner, and showed that 
she was by not going so much as for- 
merly to Lionnet, and by speaking little 
when she did go. 

On her side, madame eschewed the 
Hill. The continued stay of Frank was 
reason sufficient for her shrinking from 
close intercourse. She had fathomed 
her peril there, and confessed the en- 
mity which might be so dangerous should 
it ever come to open war. 

But indeed Frank had other things to 
think of—Carry Fairbairn among the 
number—and madame had dropped out 
of his horizon. He did not care to hunt 
her down nor track the secret he felt sure 
she was defending. He was willing she 
should live at North Aston if she liked 
the dull old hole, provided she lived un- 
ostentatiously, put no silly ideas into Jo- 
seph’s head, and did not borrow money 
of his mother. 

All this played well for Mr. Dundas, 
who was thus able to court madame and 
the Harrowbys at the same time, without 
chance of collision or the danger of notes 
compared and conversations repeated. 
Steering among these small social rocks, 
self-created, was just the amusement he 
liked, and he played his double game 
and handled his contemptible little bark 
with wonderful tact and skill. Neverthe- 
less, madame was his true centre. What- 
ever his excursions, he always returned 
to her. 

When Mrs. Harrowby advised a gov- 
erness he went off to Lionnet, “hot foot,” 
to hear his dear friend’s mind thereon, 
“You know so much more of the world 
than I ‘do, dear madame,” he said in his 
submissive, flattering way. 

She smiled, accepting the compliment. 
“And, knowing it so well, I am perhaps 
rather more cautious than my neigh- 
bors,” she said. “Caution is not neces- 
sarily suspicion,” she added. “Young 
Mr. Harrowby is suspicious: I am not 
that.” 

“Oh, Frank is a fool!” cried Mr. Dun- 
das, a little coarsely. ‘I am glad you do 
not like him. How should you indeed, 
such a conceited puppy as it is?” 
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“Yet you are not afraid for sweet 
Leam ?”’ asked madame, with a smile. 
“She is more likely to be caught than 
me.” 

“Leam! Why Leam is a child and 
made of wood,”’ cried her father. 

“** Still waters run deep,’ and her mo- 
ther was a Spaniard,” returned madame. 

“Good heavens, madame! Why, you 
don’t mean to say—’’ began Sebastian 
excitedly. 

She laid her hand on his arm. “My 
good friend, I don’t mean to say any- 
thing,” she replied in a quiet voice: “I 
only wish to point out the fact that Leaam 
is not a child—Spanish blood at fourteen 
is up to English blood at eighteen ; that 
young Mr. Francis Harrowby is a most 
undesirable young man; that your daugh- 
ter is your heiress ; and that Mr. Francis 
wants money. This is all; but I should 
add, that Mrs. Harrowby, who is a shrewd 
old woman and knows her cards, has had 
Leam to the Hill, and is now taking it 
on herself to advise you what to do with 
her. There is no treason in all this,” 
smiling. “Surely, my dear friend, it is 
print which those who run may read.” 

“T cannot think that Mrs. Harrowby 
has ulterior views,’’ said Mr. Dundas, 
looking annoyed. To tell the truth, he 
thought she had ulterior views, but not 
touching Leam. 

“Well, we will assume she has not: 
now let us discuss the governess scheme,” 
said madame with perfect tranquillity. 
“A governess for my sweet Leam? To 
tell you the truth, dear Mr. Dundas, I 
am not fond of governesses for mother- 
less girls.” 

“No? Why?” he asked. 

She looked down: then she looked up. 
“They are often cruel to the poor little 
dears,” she answered simply; and Mr. 
Dundas, whose imagination had again 
gone on another track, tapped his boot 
impatiently, his face dark with disap- 
pointment, while hers with difficulty sup- 
pressed a smile. 

“It can stand over,” he then said after 
a pause. 

“Yes,” answered madame, “it can 
stand over, as you say. There is no 
hurry for a decision to-day or to-morrow; 
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and by waiting events clarify them- 
selves.” 

He looked at her eagerly when she 
said this, but she met his eyes with the 
unexcited gaze characteristic of hers, and 
he could not read even the shadow of a 
thought deeper than her words. It was 
a truism she had uttered, that was all. 

“Meantime, I might perhaps accept 
Josephine’s offer, and in spite of that 
formidable Frank and the old lady’s de- 
signs let Leam go to the Hill three or 
four times a week, till I can see my way 
to a better arrangement,” then said Mr. 
Dundas in a reflective vein, hoping to 
pique his fair friend into some kind of 
demonstration. 

The faintest possible tinge of color 
broke through the smooth outside of 
the well-arranged face. “Yes, you might 
do that,” she said with perfect equanim- 
ity: “Josephine would like it.” 

“Do you advise it?” His tone was 
cold, his manner offended. 

“No,” said madame sweetly, “‘I do not 
advise it; unless, indeed,” also with a 
reflective air, “ you have motives.” 

Mr. Dundas flamed up. “What mo- 
tives?’ he asked, almost in the same 
tone as that to which Pepita had been so 
long accustomed, the habit of disrespect 
from men to women being dangerously 
easy to acquire, and as easy to transfer, 

Madame raised her eyes with a certain 
serious rebuke shining in them. How 
pretty she was! how perfectly well-bred! 
How could he have spoken to her so 
roughly ? 

“Unless you intend to marry the dear 
girl,” she said quietly. ‘ That also would 
suit Mrs. Harrowby quite as well as the 
other; indeed, better.” 

“What can you be thinking of, ma- 
dame ?” cried Mr. Dundas, this time his 
severity affected. In reality, he was 
pleased that she had said this thing. 
It meant either jealousy for her own 
part or the confession of his attractions 
generally. 

“Of what am I thinking? Of what 
Josephine is,” replied the marquise with 
a placid smile. 

“Tut! tut!” he said: “you must be 
dreaming, my sweet friend.” 
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“Are you?” she returned. 

He bent his head nearertoher. ‘‘Some- 
times I do,” he answered in a low voice. 

“It is an unprofitable employment,” 
said madame rising. ‘Shall I ask Mr. 
Birkett, who is coming up the garden, 
to lecture you on such waste of time ?” 

“How do I know it is waste of time ?” 
answered Sebastian hurriedly. “Dreams 
come true sometimes.” 

She smiled tranquilly. “Yes, you are 
right, they do, but not often,” she an- 
swered, moving to the door to greet her 
friendly pastor. 

When madame’s visitor left her that 
afternoon she went up stairs into her 
own room, where she first double-locked 
the door, then unlocked a box, whence 
she took a packet carefully wrapped in 
many covers, and labeled on the out- 


side, “In case of my death to be given | 


to the name inside.” 

One by one she came to the treasures 
within. These were, first, a large green 
velvet pocket-book, with the letters V. 
and E. combined in a monogram work- 
ed elaborately in gold on the cover. Be- 
neath the monogram was a violet, also 
wrought in gold. The case contained 
about a dozen letters and notes; four 
photographs—one of herself, one of a 
young man, one of both together sitting 
in a friendly attitude, with their hands 
clasped and his arm round her shoulders, 
and the fourth, that of, a little baby in 
her arms; a lock of short curling hair 
of a bright-brown color—a man’s hair, 
not a woman’s; some visiting-cards, not 
bearing the name of Madame de Mont- 
fort with a coronet at the top, as now, 
but plain Mrs. Harrington; and a gold 
locket with the same monogram, V. and 
E., on one side in pearls, on the other a 
violet in diamonds; within were the same 
photographs as before—in one oval the 
man, in the other herself. 

Madame looked at all these treasures 
attentively, read the letters through one 
by one, then laid them in their order 
carefully, methodically, and tied them 
up again in their band of rose-colored 
ribbon. She examined the photographs, 
and smoothed the thick ring of bright- 
brown hair over her supple fingers, a 
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certain emotion in her well-preserved 
face, but emotion subdued and under 
control—emotion that respected cosmet- 
ics, and was nowhere near to passion. 
Then she returned all in the same order 
as before, wrapped her precious pocket- 
book in many papers, and laid the pack- 
et at the bottom of her trunk, covered 
carefully with some of her reserve force 
of wardrobe. This done, she sat by the 
window meditating. 

From where she sat she could see the 
chimneys of the Hill peering above the 
famous avenue of double chestnuts, ly- 
ing about three miles to the right. Not 
more than half a mile away, near the 
river, was the pretty and less pretentious 
place which Mr. Dundas had named in 
his early lovetime ‘‘ Andalusia Cottage,” 
but which maps and old itineraries set 
down as “Ford House.” She turned her 
eyes from one to the other, and by the 
look of her she might have been casting 
up a sum. Perhaps she was—a sum of 
chances, and the greater algebraic value 
of a commonplace kind of bird in the 
hand over one handsomer, better por- 
tioned, more sufficing, more desirable, in 
the bush—a sum of times and duration, 
and how long that slender stock of bank- 
notes in her possession would last, and 
when the tradesmen would demand to 
have their accounts settled, and fair words 
would be found unable to stave off rainy 
days; a sum of forces, and how much 
influence the fear of exposure would have 
over a man in good position, the son of 
a model English family respectable to its 
finger-tips, when he should come home 
and have to choose between marriage 
and denunciation—marriage or his secret 
life in London laid bare and his iniqui- 
ties proclaimed to his scandalized rela- 
tions; a sum of balance and compara- 
tive values—on the one side the love of 
a dishonored past, on the other the se- 
curity of an unloving future. 

The casting-up was apparently in part 
unsatisfactory, for she sighed once or 
twice, as people do who have decided 
for their interest against their inclination ; 
though, to do her justice, she had not 
the weakness to pretend even to herself 
that she was a martyr because she had 
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elected to forego a splendid. possibility 
for a sufficing certainty. Whatever the 
faults of Madame la Marquise de Mont- 
fort might be, they were not those of 
mental debility, and she knew nothing 
of that moral cowardice which calls the 
ugly things of the mind by noble names. 
At this present moment she knew quite 
well what she was doing, and why she 
was doing it. She was deciding on sell- 
ing herself for rest, and on burying the 
flowers of truth and love with a golden 
spade. ; 

Her reverie ended as the Harrowby 
carriage drew up at her door, this visit 
to madame having hung like a millstone 
round the neck of Mrs. Harrowby’s con- 
science for the last three weeks or so. 
Indeed, her visits to Lionnet were social 
debts never paid willingly by the lady 
of the Hill, and always postponed to the 
last limits of decency. To-day she was 
accompanied by Maria and Josephine as 
shields to protect her when the asperities 
which were so sure to arrive were on 
hand—Maria as her buckler with a spike, 
Josephine as her buffer covered in velvet. 

After the usual greetings, made in the 
graceful manner of suave superiority 
which was madame’s way, and which 
always irritated Mrs. Harrowby, con- 
scious as she was of her own place of 
pride as an English lady, the widow of 
one man of high county standing and 
the mother of another, while this Ma- 
dame la Marquise de Montfort was a 
myth sprung from no one knew where, 
belonging to no one knew whom—an 
enigma whereof no one had the key, 
a fable with a questionable moral—ma- 
dame, turning to Josephine, said blandly, 
“Mr. Dundas was telling me to-day, dear 
girl, of your generous offer to teach our 
poor dear Leam. It was very kind—a 
maternal act truly charitable and much 
needed.” 

Josephine blushed and looked con- 
fused. She wished madame had not 
said that word “maternal.” It struck 
too near the secret centre of her thoughts 
to be pleasant, spoken out broadly like 
this; and she feared it might enlighten 
her mother, who as yet had not seen Se- 
bastian in this offer of quasi governess- 
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hood to Leam—had not connected feel- 
ing for the father with interest in the girl. 

Turning from Josephine to Mrs. Har- 
rowby, madame continued: “And that 
is just what the poor child wants, is it 
not, Mrs. Harrowby ?—a mother, such 
as our dear Josephine would make, to 
guide and direct her, and make her fit 
for her future position as the wife of an 
English gentleman —like Mr. Francis, 
for instance ?” 

“Josephine would make rather a young 
mother for a girl of Leam’s age,” retort- 
ed Mrs. Harrowby tartly. 

Truly, Madame de Montfort had the 
most irritating effect on her. Whatever 
she said annoyed her, and each time 
they met Mrs. Harrowby mentally vow- 
ed should be the last. 

Madame looked at her amiably. “I 
do not think Mr. Dundas considers her 
too young for such a post,” she said with 
her sweetest smile. 

‘“*Madame how can you say anything 
so gross, so insulting?” cried Mrs. Har- 
rowby, her pale and puckered face aflame 
with indignation. 

She wished her daughters to marry, 
certainly, but she did not like their 
chances discussed. 

“What have I said?” asked madame 
still amiably, a little bewilderment su- 
peradded. 

“It is a most unpleasant insinuation,” 
cried Mrs. Harrowby. “We are not used 
to such things at North Aston.” She 
said this as if North Aston was some 
sacred city where no unclean thing was 
suffered to enter. 

“No, no insinuation at all, dear Mrs. 
Harrowby,” returned madame with 
graceful equanimity, but still holding to 
her point. “I have not studied life so 
long and under such varied experiences 
not to understand my alphabet. The 
thing is as clear as’ —early habit of 
speech prompted “mud,” reflection sub- 
stituted—" daylight: if Mr. Dundas does 
profit by my friend Josephine’s sweet 
offer, it means marriage and nothing 
else. Why,” smiling at Mrs. Harrowby 
in a sisterly, confidential way, “you and 
I are too old, dear lady, not to under- 
stand that. A child could see it.” 
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“In which case I should decidedly for- 
bid the whole thing,” Mrs. Harrowby 
answered, pulling irritably at her crape 
and looking for support to her eldest 
daughter, who, after the manner of eld- 
est daughters in general, was gradually 
gaining the ascendency over her mind. 
“Tt shall never be said that we manceu- 
vred for Mr. Dundas.” 

Madame raised her eybrows. “It 
would be a pity to forbid such a prom- 
ising arrangement,” she said. ‘What 
does it signify what people say? Why 
not let them marry if they like? You 
must give young people opportunities.” 

‘Madame, do not, pray !”’ pleaded poor 
Josephine, nearly crying from shame and 
vexation. 

“Don’t what?” answered madame, 
with the look of a French cugénue. 
“Why should I not? I am only plead- 
ing your cause, dear.” 

“Surely, Madame de Montfort forgets 
to whom she is speaking,” said Mrs. 
Harrowby with dignity. 

“No, indeed,”’ she answered with a 
sweet and pleasant little laugh. “I am 
speaking to my friend Josephine, who 
would make one of the best wives in the 
world, and who has, if I am not mistaken, 
a very warm place in her heart for our 
poor widower; while he on his side only 
wants a little wise encouragement to re- 
spond as a gentleman should when he 
wishes to reward a fidelity that is both 
pretty and touching.” 

“Wherever else you may have learnt 
the ways of the matchmaking world, 
pray do not try to give lessons here,” 
cried Miss Harrowby angrily. 

Madame raised her eyebrows for the 
second time. They were well-marked 
eyebrows, many shades darker than her 
hair. “No?” she answered innocently. 
“Why do you say that? What have I 
said wrong ?”” 

“TI do not think one of my daughters 
exactly the kind of girl to fall in love 
with a married man, or to offer herself 
as you suggest,” returned Mrs. Harrow- 
by glacially. ‘‘The mere supposition is 
an insult.” 

“You forget, too, that Mr. Dundas has 
been our friend for life, both before and 
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after he was married,” added Maria 
eagerly, conscious on her own side of: 
thoughts and wishes once harbored in 
her heart that would scarcely bear trans- 
lation into words. But hers was an old 
dream, begun and cherished long before 
that fatal visit to Spain which had blown 
her castle to the ground and rasped her 
on the bare boards of disappointment. 
Josephine’s was a later and more senti- 
mental matter—a question of pity over- 
flowing its borders and passing into the 
regions akin. 

“No, indeed, I do not forget your old 
friendship,” madame replied with a cer- 
tain meaning accent. “That is just why 
I thought a marriage between Mr. Dun- 
das and my dear Josephine would be so 
pleasant, so suitable.” 

“Don’t, don’t, madame!” again mur- 
mured Josephine. 

“Madame, one word for all: I cannot 
allow this subject to be discussed,” said 
Mrs. Harrowby with all her stiffest dig- 
nity, her iciest displeasure. “If I thought 
that you had the smallest ground for your 
assertion I would forbid Mr. Dundas my 
house.” 

“Mamma!” this time pleaded poor 
Josephine, set between two fires and 
scorched cruelly at both. 

“Surely !’” remonstrated madame, rep- 
resenting worldly wisdom. 

“Mamma would do quite right. In- 
deed, she could do nothing else,” said 
Miss Harrowby. 

Madame looked from one to the oth- 
er with perplexed amazement perfectly 
translated. ‘I am sorry I made any re- 
mark,” she said slowly. “I fear I have 
done harm.” 

“You have done good,” retorted Mrs. 
Harrowby, still dignified and icy. “It 
is always useful to know what-others 
think, and to be on one’s guard against 
vulgar mistakes and spiteful misrepre- 
sentations.” 

Madame slightly shrugged her shoul- 
ders. Her dear friends were terribly un- 
reasonable, and she wished them to un- 
derstand that she thought them so. Hus- 
bands were evidently not too plentiful in 
North Aston: why, then, starve a prom- 
ising plant, nip in the bud a potential 
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bloom? For her own part, had she been 
the niother of three matured and maiden 
daughters, she would have cultivated Mr. 
Dundas assiduously ; and so she meant 
it to be inferred as she said in her smooth, 
inoffensive voice, “But, dear Mrs. Har- 
rowby, it would surely be such a pleasure 
to you to see one of your dear girls set- 
tled comfortably, and in such a pretty 
house as Andalusia Cottage, too. And 
then Mr. Dundas is such a perfect gen- 
tleman; and if Leam, sweet child, is pe- 
culiar, she is very interesting. I think it 
would be just delightful.” 

Before Mrs. Harrowby could reply, 
Maria broke in: “If you are so vastly 
pleased with Mr. Dundas and Andalusia 
Cottage, madame,” she said with bitter- 
ness, “why do you not take it all to your- 
self?” 

“Ah!” said madame, turning her fine 
eyes on the speaker with mournful re- 
buke; “you are cruel, Miss Harrowby. 
You forget my state.” 

‘Not so cruel as you have been to us,” 
cried Maria. 

“Are any of you widows of late date ?” 
asked madame, still with the same mourn- 
ful rebuke. “In wishing to see one of 
you married to the man of her evident 
affections, the man of her choice, I do 
not bring before you lost happiness. I 
only wish to see you enjoy that state you 
have never known and have so long de- 
sired ?”” 

‘How dare you say so long desired ?” 
fired off Maria indignantly. “To hear 
you talk, one would think that Josephine 
was really in love with Mr. Dundas.” 


“Would you, now ?” returned madame |' 


simply, with a friendly look to Josephine ; 
“and you might make a worse guess,” 
she added. 

Upon which the three ladies rose, Mrs. 
Harrowby saying coldly, “As the con- 
versation has taken such an unpleasant 
turn, all I can do is to end it;’’ and so, 
without shaking hands, only bowing, they 
stiffly conveyed themselves away, leaving 
madame mistress of the position in that 
she had done that which she had intend- 
ed to do. 

For the upshot of this conversation 
was a cool note from Mrs. Harrowby to 
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Sebastian Dundas, withdrawing the offer 
which her daughter Josephine had made 
to help Miss Dundas in her studies, with- 
out reason assigned or regret expressed. 
She was angry at the necessity under 
which she felt of doing this—angry with 
madame, with Josephine, with Sebastian, 
with herself, with everybody concerned, 
and a great many who were not con- 
cerned. She would have been very glad 
indeed had this marriage come about by 
natural and pleasant means, and she had 
even allowed the thought to cross her 
mind in its deepest recesses more than 
once since Pepita died. But when it 
came to acold, business-like calculation, 
a confessed act of angling as put by ma- 
dame, then all the native pride of the 
English lady woke up in her heart, and 
rather than appear to be planning for 
her daughter's settlement, she cut the 
ground from under her own feet, and 
made the poor girl unhappy because she 
had not sufficient moral courage to de- 
spise insinuations and defy gossip. 

On her side madame felt safe. She 
knew enough of Mrs. Harrowby to be 
quite sure that she would not give the 
true reason of her sudden coolness. She 
was not the kind of woman to confess 
to any gentleman that she was afraid 
her daughter was in love with him, and 
that what she had offered in apparent 
friendship meant in reality a bold bid for 
marriage. And even if she should take 
such a decided step so utterly out of her 
own line, madame knew Sebastian Dun- 
das and the strength of the chain she had 
laid on his neck. 

It all came about as she had designed. 
Mr. Dundas rushed off to her in hot 
haste to tell her of this unaccountable 
break in the harmony of his relations 
with the Hill. He was full of it, as a 
grievance demanding the universe for 
an audience, and he exhausted conjec- 
ture as to the cause without coming with- 
in bowshot: of the truth. 

Madame listened attentively, sympa- 
thetically, gave her mind to it as a story 
she had not known until now, and busied 
herself in exhausting conjecture side by 
side with him, also keeping out of bow- 
shot of the truth. 
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At last, raising her eyes to him with 
that calm look for which she was famous, 
she said in a quiet voice, “I tell you what 
it is, my friend. Mrs. Harrowby sees 


things as I saw them, if you remember, |. 


and knows that this scheme of Joseph- 
ine’s making herself Leam’s governess 
means marriage, if you accept it and it 
is carried out. She wants, therefore, to 
bring you to the point, and it is in fact 
a polite way of asking your intentions.” 

“No,” said Mr. Dundas with a fatuous 
smile. 

“Yes,” said madame with a serious 
look. 

He laughed. He was not displeased, 
and he was not surprised. He had been 
too long accustomed to air his griefs 
against Pepita not to know how sincere 
was the pity awarded to him by the la- 
dies at the Hill. And he knew, too, that 
had not madame come in between, at 
this time he would have been preparing 
the ground for Josephine’s future deco- 
rous installment as the mistress of his 
house and the shar2r of his fortune. As 
it was, his hopes were centred here, not 
there, and poor Josephine’s long years 
of faithful friendship went for nothing 
weighed against madame’s improved 
fascinations. 

“At all events,” he said, looking at his 
siren tenderly, “I have no intention of 
asking Miss Josephine to be my wife. 
She is a nice good girl, and I dare say 
would make a man happy enough, but 
she is not the wife for me.” 

“No,” said madame quietly : “I should 
not think she was quite up to your mark. 
When you marry again, you must not 
make a mistake a second time.” 

“I do not mean to do so,” he answer- 
ed with meaning. 

To which she replied tranquilly, “I am 
glad of it.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MADAME’S UNJUST STEWARD. 
MADAME DE MonrTrFoRT’S correspond- 
ence, as a rule, was of the most meagre 
dimensions. She seldom wrote letters, 
and still more rarely received them, but 
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for some days after these last interviews 
with the Harrowbys and Mr. Dundas she 
was busy with her pen, and both sent 
and received much curious literature. 

Among the rest came a letter signed 
her “affectionate brother-in-law, Julius 
de Montfort,” telling her that their old 
family lawyer and trustee, a Mr. Blanc, 
had proved himself a thorough rogue, 
and had levanted with all the De Mont- 
fort treasure, family plate, diamonds, 
leases, bonds, money—her own dowry 
and her child’s portion included. 

This letter, which was in good English 
enough, was written in a London trades- 
man’s hand on English paper, but dated 
from the Hétel de Louvre in Paris. It 
was stiffly worded if kindly intentioned, 
and one phrase, “as per advice,” came 
with a curious twang from the hand 
of a French marquis. It expressed the 
writer’s regret at being the bearer of such 
ill news, and feared that his poor sister- 
in-law would feel the blow hard, coming 
so soon after her great loss. But it coun- 


seled courage and industry, according to 
her known qualities, and advocated “gov- 


ernessing " as the most suitable thing for 
her. 

“With your talents and acquirements, 
my dear Virginie,” it said, “you cannot 
be long in finding some such situation. 
I would, if I were you, look out for some 
good widower with young ladies to drill 
and bring out. That would be more in 
your line, I fancy, than a parcel of young 
ones to teach their alfabet to.” 

“Alphabet” spelt with an f was not 
detected by madame as an error. 

After reading this letter madame he- 
roically anointed her eyes with some pun- 
gent ointment that caused the lids to 
swell and redden and brought tears in 
plentiful abundance; after which she 
wrote to Mr. Birkett, her sheet-anchor in 
all her storms. 

It was a pretty little note, full of apolo- 
gies for the liberty she was taking, but 
saying would her kind pastor step down 


to her at his earliest convenience? She 


had just received news that would make 
his presence very comforting and valu- 
able; also dear Mrs. Birkett, if she cared 
to give the time. She needed advice and 
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assistance at this moment more than she 
had ever done before. 

It never occurred to her to go up to 
the rectory for this advice and assistance. 
It was not her way to derange herself 
even for her own affairs, putting her 
friends under requisition being more the 
kind of thing to which she was accus- 
tomed. And as people can generally 
work their world as they set themselves 
to pull the strings, it was the fashion at 
North Aston to attend on Madame de 
Montfort, because she made it evident 
that she did not mean to attend on her- 
self. The ladies sometimes thought her 
unreasonable in sending for their lords 
at all hours, but then women are always 
spiteful to each other, and the gentlemen 
gave no heed, but went. 

“IT wonder what is amiss?” said Mr. 
Birkett anxiously as he handed the note 
to his wife, a little wincing at the spelling. 

“She wants money,” said Adelaide 
with a sneer. 

The thought was not quite original. 
She had heard Frank once say, “The 
touchstone will be if ever she asks for 
money; and, mark my words, she will 
ask for it.” 

Before madame’s arrival the rector had 
rarely been angry with Adelaide. She 
had managed him with consummate 
skill, and had been the joy of his life, 
if its mistress. Now they were always 
at odds together, and, as Adelaide once 
said to Josephine, her father had never 
spoken a kind word to her since that 
odious woman came. Nevertheless, she 
held to the line she had taken from the 
first, and was for ever provoking his dis- 
pleasure by her enmity to his friend. 

“You are harsh and unwomanly, Ade- 
laide,” he said angrily when she suggest- 
ed the pattern of madame’s need; while 
Mrs. Birkett put in more gently, ‘“ My 
dear, is this quite charitable ?” 

“No, it is only true, and time will 
prove it,” said Adelaide coolly; whereat 
her father, answering, “If you do not re- 
spect yourself, Adelaide, I must beg you 
to respect my friend and your mother’s,” 
turned his shoulder and ignored her for 
the remainder of the discussion, 

‘At all events, I must go down and see 





what the poor dear creature wants,” he 
said fussily when his brush with Adelaide 
was over, 

“Yes, that is only right, dear,” replied 
Mrs. Birkett, good, easy soul. “Give her 
my love, poor thing! and say I am too 
busy to go out this morning ’”’—she meant 
she was too lazy— but tell her to send 
up the baby for a few hours. It may be 


a relief to have the little’ one taken off ° 


her hands to-day.” 

“Yes, I will, my dear,”’ said the rector, 
the softened tones of his voice thanking 
her for her sympathy. For indeed her 
conduct to madame had made him love 
her more than he had ever loved her be- 
fore; it was such a sweet contrast, he 
used to say, to the average English- 
woman's jealous exclusiveness, making 
marriage such bondage and a husband 
such a mere slave as she does, 

“If you are going to have that odious 
baby here, mamma, I will go to the Hill,” 
said Adelaide in her coldest manner, 
meaning her mother to give way, as once 
she would have done. 

But Mrs. Birkett had no thought of 
giving way. She wanted the’baby to 
play with, and she did not regret her 
daughter’s absence; so she simply said, 
“Yes, do, dear, it will amuse you;” and 
her voice showed her relief. ‘For real- 
ly,” as she afterward complained to her 
husband, “that dear girl’s temper grows 
worse day by day, and she makes me 
quite unhappy with her dislikes and her 
fancies. She cannot be simple and easy, 
and take things as they come, but is al- 
ways looking for mysteries and finding 
faults no one else sees. As for poor dear 
Madame de Montfort, she hates her so 
unreasonably she even dislikes that sweet 
child because of her.” 

To which the rector answered in an 
angry tone, “She is certainly strangely 
prejudiced against madame. I have 
never seen her so unamiable before, and 
I cannot understand it now. But I will 
not allow her to treat the poor creature 
with rudeness. She and I will quarrel 
if she does.” 

Leaving his wife and Adelaide, how- 
ever, to settle their present differences 
as they best could, the rector went off to 
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his fair friend to hear what news she had 
for him, and to give her his best advice 
thereon. 

He was struck by her air as he enter- 
ed. Subdued and evidently penetrated 
by sorrow, those red and swollen lids 
evidences of some severe affliction, she 
was yet so noble, so self-sustained, so 
grandly calm and gracious in her 
strength, it seemed to him he had nev- 
er seen her so beautiful, so morally su- 
perior to the rest of womankind. She 
gave him the impression of some stately 
priestess on whom a mortal hurt has 
fallen, but who, remembering always 
that she is a priestess, one consecrated 
to the noble life and the manifestation 
of strength and grace, disdains the weak 
lamentation and childish outcry of mean- 
er women, 

“Something terrible has happened, my 
dear friend ?” said the rector, holding her 
hand in both of his and speaking with 
sincere emotion. 

“Yes,” she said with a patient smile, 
“something terrible, indeed. But sit 
down, dear Mr. Birkett. I need not fa- 


tigue you in body as well as in mind.” 
Here she smiled again—that sad sweet 
smile of hers which was more pathetic 


than the tears of other women. “I am 
sure I must have tired you by now with 
all my trouble and disasters.” 

“Not at all, not at all! Don’t say that,” 
repeated the rector. “I am so sorry that 
you have these heavy crosses to bear.” 

“This is second only to the worst of 
all—that terrible loss I can never get 
over,” said madame. 

“Ah! I am sorry,” he said. “What 
is it?” 

“ Briefly this—I am ruined!’ said ma- 
dame, crossing her hands on her lap. 

The rector gave a little gasp. He re- 
membered Adelaide’s words: was it pos- 
sible they were true ? 

“Read this, my friend, and then you 
will know as much as I can tell you,” 
continued madame, who had seen his 
momentary look of terror. 

She put into his hands the letter signed 
Julius de Montfort, written as an English 
tradesman would have written it, on Bath 
post, but dated from Paris. “That is 
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from my brother-in-law,” she said; ‘and 
now you know all.” 

“Villain !” cried the rector as he read, 
madame’s bright eyes watching him 
keenly the while. The sight of the letter 
banished his suspicions, if indeed that 
passing terror could be called suspicion 
at all: he trusted madame too loyally to 
imagine her capable of a planned decep- 
tion. Had she asked him outright for a 
loan, Adelaide might have been right, 
but this was quite different, and this car- 
ried its own proof with it. And when 
he said “Villain! so energetically, and 
struck the letter angrily with his hand, 
she drew a deep breath and uncrossed 
the taper fingers so closely entwined on 
her lap. She knew now that she was 
safe. 

“What shall I do?” she asked, when 
Mr. Birkett had read the letter for the 
second time. “I see nothing before me 
but to follow my brother's. advice and 
make myself a governess. May I come 
to you for a character?” with touching 
cheerfulness. 

The rector could not answer for a mo- 
ment. His clerical'tie had suddenly be- 
come tight about his throat. “Surely,” 
he said at last, with an effort, “if such 
a painful necessity exists you can com- 
mand me.” 

“ Thanks, dear friend! I knew I could 
count on you,” replied Madame de Mont- 
fort gratefully. ‘But, alas! what can I 
do about my child? It would break my 
heart to be separated from her, and who 
will take a baby of a year old with a 
governess ?” 

“My wife would take charge of the 
child for a while until you had looked 
about you,” began the rector; and then 
he stopped, a little doubtfully. 

He did not object to the occasional 
presence of the baby at the rectory. It 
pleased his wife, and was not an exor- 
bitant price to pay for the pleasure of 
madame’s society. But a baby en fer- 
manence, and no madame at hand as 
compensation! He hesitated visibly, 
and the cordiality dropped out of his 
voice. 

“Ah!” said madame with feeling, “you 
are not a mother, my friend. Do you 
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think I could let my sweet one go from 
me ?—not even to such a second self as 
dearest Mrs. Birkett.” ; 

“The only thing will be, then, to find 
a situation as daily governess, where you 
can keep your own house,” said the rec- 
tor, a pang passing through him as he 
thought of Sebastian Dundas—the very 
thing for her lying at her gate. 

“So I think and feel,” returned ma- 
dame. “But where to find this phoenix 
of a widower with young ladies to edu- 
cate and introduce ?” 

She looked into his face, and he shift- 
ed his eyes uneasily. ‘I do not know,” 
he said. 

“Nor I,” she sighed. Looking round 
her room, she added, “It is a pity to have 
to leave it all when I have made my little 
place so pretty.” 

There was a silence.: | 

“Iam atrue woman,” she continued 
softly. “I care for my house and home; 
and now that I have got used to my life 
at Lionnet, and have made such good 
friends here, I do not like the idea of 


leaving and turning out into the bare, 
bleak world beyond.” 
Her eyes were mournful, her voice full 


' of sadness. The rector felt pushed back 
on his magnanimity. It cost him some 
effort: nevertheless, he knew that as a 
gentleman he must make it. Between 
losing her altogether, while letting her 
confront who knows what dangers out 
in the perilous world beyond, and open- 
ing a door for that fellow Dundas, his 
conscience forbade him to hesitate. He 
was a small- headed man truly, proud 
and pumpkin-like, but he was a gentle- 
man; and his inherited instincts held 
him straight if certain other of his nat- 
ural qualities would have driven him 
astray. 

“There is Mr. Dundas," he then said 
a little stiffly. 

Madame’s tranquil face gave no sign. 
““Leam ?” she said interrogatively. 

“Yes,” replied the rector. 

She shook her head. ‘A task, I fear, 
beyond my strength,” she answered. ‘I 
should not like to try and fail.” 

“You would not fail,” cried the rector, 
as her champion against herself. 
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She smiled. “ You are a partial judge,” 
she answered. “You rate me too high.” 

“Could 1?” he answered almost ten- 
derly. 

He was so grateful to her that she had 
not flown at his suggestion! Then she 
had no feeling for Sebastian? and hav- 
ing no feeling there was no danger. 

The rector did not like contradiction. 
Having offered the suggestion, he stuck 
to it. She must be Leam’s instructress: 
on all the wide face of the earth this was 
the only thing she could do or ought to 
do, and he bent the whole force of his 
mind and will to force her to accept his 
suggestion as a religious obligation. It 
cost him some time and trouble to make 
her see this matter as her duty—her duty 
to herself and her child, and, taking lofty 
ground, poor motherless, desolate Leam 
as well; but he gradually made way and 
gained on her reluctance. 

She was open to conviction, as indeed 
she always was, being one of those fine 
reasonable women who allow the mas- 
culine intellect its due weight in their 
deliberations, and are pretty sure to show 
their superiority by yielding to it at last. 
But she yielded only slowly and by de- 
grees. It was not the thing she wanted, 
she said—not what she had thought of 
in any way. She was afraid of the task, 
and she was not quite sure that Mr. 
Dundas would like it. 

But when she said this the rector 
snorted like a war-horse, and answered 
angrily, “Not like it? Why, how could 
that fellow Dundas ever look for such a 
blessing? It is more than he deserves, 
a thousandfold.” 

Then madame threw up her hands, 
smiling. “I yield! I yield!” she cried. 
“I will see Mr. Dundas, and tell him 
that it is at your sanction and desire, in- 
deed by your express suggestion, that I 
offer myself to him as Leam’s governess, 
and if he thinks my doing so is a free- 
dom, he is to talk to you about it.” 

To which the rector answered, “ Yes, 
do so: it is the best way of putting it, 
and I am glad to be your shield and 
buckler in this matter.” 

“You have been my shield and buck- 
ler all through,” said madame prettily. 
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“But for you I should never have been 
here at all.” 

When the rector left, bearing a mes- 
sage to Mr. Dundas from madame, ask- 
ing him to come and see her, and in- 
tending for his own part to suggest the 
scheme he had just been discussing to 
save her the awkwardness of doing so, 
madame flung herself into an easy-chair 
and, covering her face, laughed aloud. 
“It all seemed so droll to her, such sim- 
plicity, such blindness, such childish 
faith. She wondered where a man like 
Mr. Birkett could have packed away the 
worldly knowledge he must have gained 
in his sixty years’ passage through life 
to be so easily deceived as he was by 
her. 

“IT always thought it,” she said to her- 
self, still laughing: “men are the vain- 
est creatures on the face of the earth. 
Talk of women! The weakest of us all is 
not so soft as a man if taken in the right 
way, flattered as he likes to be flattered, 
and treated as something infinitely supe- 
rior, not only to poor little us—that is of 
course—but to every other man. These 
two dear, stupid school-boys of mine, I 
govern them both with lollipops—simply 
flatter and cajole, and have them both 
at my feet. IfI did not know the world 
and men so well, I should say I was one 
of the cleverest women out—and, for the 
matter of that, I am, pretty well—but it 
is not that so much as that they are the 
biggest fools. How easy it has all been! 
and my unnecessary terrors !” 

On which she laughed again; but, re- 
membering that Mr. Dundas was to be 
here soon, she composed her face to the 
proper nobly sad expression she wished 
it to wear, and sat waiting for his advent, 
knitting a baby’s sock. 

Had Madame de Montfort been a 
queen to whom Sebastian Dundas was 
kneeling while pleading for her grace, 
he could not have thrown more respect, 
more homage, into his words and man- 
ner than when he came now to Lionnet 
to beseech this unknown tenant of his to 
live here, in his house, rent-free, and to 
accept a handsome salary for teaching 
his daughter doubtful orthography and 
defective syntax. He forestalled all she 
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wished tosay. The rector had told him 
enough—quite as much as it was neces- 
sary he should know, he said—and now 
the thing must be considered settled. If 
one steward had proved himself unjust, 
others would be found faithful, and the 
future must atone for the past. So long 
as he lived, he said with tears in his eyes 
and an almost boyish passion of devo- 
tion in his face, she should never want a 
friend, and if she wished to make him 
happy she must put him to the test and 
make him of use to her. 

For a moment madame felt ashamed 
of the pitiful cheat she was enacting. 
Contrasted with all this earnestness and 
truth, what a heartless ‘sham she was! 
Not that she suffered herself to be turned 
from her main point by remorse or shame. 
She was fighting for dear life, and she 
meant when she had got what she want- 
ed to make no bad use of it. On the 
contrary, she would be a blessing to them 
all—the light of his days and the tender 
guardian of his child. The end justified 
the means, and if she had to gain that 
end by crooked means, the fault lay with 
society, which will not bear the truth, not 
with her because she dare not tell it. 

So she reasoned and sophisticated, and 
soon talked to sleep that starved, som- 
nolent thing she called her conscience, 
‘and made herself believe that she was 
doing right, eminently right, by deceiv- 
ing Sebastian Dundas to his happiness 
and Leam's gain, and by making the 
rector her stalking-horse for the sake of 
the respectabilities involved. She had 
her part to play, and she played it well. 
Indeed, she did most things well, clever 
as she was, : 

She accepted the tone her landlord 
took as the homage due to her woman- 
hood in the first place, to her rank as 
Madame de Montfort in the second. She 
confessed her indebtedness frankly, but 
in a grand, almost regal manner—her 
very confession itself a grace—and she 
agreed to his terms with the quiet dignity 
of one who was giving honor and receiv- 
ing right. She spoke of her future influ- 
ence over Leam without vulgar boasting, 
but with no affectation of undue mod- 
esty—seriously, in a fine, almost mater- 
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nal spirit, as one knowing her full value 
and what she could do for others; and 
she let it be seen that she held that in- 
fluence high and not overpaid at the 
price. 

So thought Mr. Dundas, and so he said 
effusively ; to which she answered grave- 
ly, “And perhaps you are right. There 
are certain things which money cannot 
buy or pay for.” 

The interview was a decided success 
all round.. Not the faintest ray of light 
shot athwart the pleasant darkness in 
which the landlord of Lionnet was liv- 
ing: not the smallest slip in her perilous 
path betrayed the true moral whereabouts 
of madame. The one shut his eyes and 
allowed himself to be hoodwinked with a 
docility partly contemptible, partly touch- 
ing: the other fastened on the blind with 
no uncertain hand, and spurned Truth 
as a slave behind her. The end each 
had in view was accomplished. Sebas- 
tian Dundas had secured the right of 
closer daily intercourse with madame: 
madame had secured her present main- 
tenance for the one part, and her future 
marriage with her landlord forthe other ; 
the last falling so naturally, coming so 
much as of course from all that had 
gone before, that the place would accept 
it quietly, and not be stirred into an in- 
convenient excitement. For excitement 
might lead to questioning, and question- 
ing might entail answers. Leam, at the 
worst, would take no harm from what it 
pleased Madame la Marquise de Mont- 
fort to call her views on education. If 
the girl was taught only how to hold her 
knife and fork properly, it would be so 
much to the good; and madame, though 
herself substantially uneducated, was by 
many degrees Leam’s superior. Malice 
itself could not find a loophole whence 
to shoot its poisoned shafts, and the va- 
rious parts of the puzzle fitted to perfec- 
tion. But the Harrowbys and Adelaide 
Birkett laughed significantly when they 
heard of the unjust steward and the sub- 
sequent arrangement, and Josephine had 
red eyes for several days after. 

She got a little consolation from Ade- 
laide’s merciless suggestions as to the 
‘real state and condition of this strange 





woman. She had neither the wit nor 
the courage to think sharp things of her- 
self, but she was pleased at her friend’s 
bold cleverness; and the intimacy be- 
tween the two, which had slackened dur- 
ing these late months—indeed ever since 
madame’s advent—was knit up into more 
than its former closeness. Josephine had 
her griefs to avenge, and Adelaide’s sar- 
castic tongue did this work for her; while 
to Adelaide herself there was always 
Edgar in the background, and the day 
when he must return. And it was this 
fact of Edgar’s return that made her hate 
madame so bitterly on the one hand, for 
fear of her undeniable sirenhood, and 
hold by the elderly sisters so closely on 
the other, for hope of the result of her 
intimacy. For indeed the Hill was a 
splendid property, and Edgar was not 
unpersonable. 

So there was reason enough why the 
two should be continually together again, 
and why madame should smile to her- 
self at the harmlessness of their revenge. 
She had the substance safe, and could 
well afford them the shadow as their 
target. It was like fighting with a cloud 
to try conclusions with madame. She 
never showed when she was hit. Her 
smile was just as sweet, her manner just 
as even, her speech and greeting just as 
smooth and genial as before. She be- 
trayed no consciousness of cause, no 
perception of results. No coolness could 
dull her, impertinent looks and smiles 
fell dead, and not the most stinging sar- 
casm could irritate her to sharp reply. 
She caught all their spears on her shield, 
and her shield was impenetrable. Thus 
the unspoken feud burnt slowly on—the 
girls watchful and inimical, but madame 
determined not to give the enemy cause 
to rejoice by any imprudence on her side. 
Even Frank was forced to admit that 
she bore herself with consummate skill, 
and that she was the cleverest woman 
he knew. 

“Too clever to be good,” said Mrs. 
Harrowby, true to her colorless code of 
feminine negation; and her daughters 
echoed the sentiment. 

Meanwhile, Leam underwent a daily 
torture, the effect of which was to harden 
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her more and more to the world outside, 
while driving her deeper into that recess 
where was her stronghold. She hated 
her lessons, not because they were les- 
sons, but because they were things mam- 
ma had not taught her, and would have 
laughed to scorn had she heard of. It 
seemed to her an injury to mamma that 
she should learn all. these funny things 
about places and people, the stars and 
the animals, that madame read to her 
from ugly little books, and that mamma 
had never known. 

But what could she do? It was to no 
good that she sometimes ran away and 
hid for a whole day in one special part 
of Steel’s Wood, braving the unknown 
perils of wild beasts and armed banditti 
to be found therein, if thereby she might 
escape madame. She thought she would 
rather run the danger of being devoured 
by the wolves and lions which she had 
not a doubt made their home in the dark 
parts of the wood, or of being carried 
off by the brigands who lived in the 
caves, than go to madame to feel that 
her mother was being insulted when un- 
able to avenge herself, and that she, her 
little Leam, her own sweet heart, had 
joined hands in the blow. 

Still, running away was of no avail. 
To escape one day out of seven or eight 
might be a gain of so many hours, but 


the permanent arrangement held fast. | 


That went on whether she braved the 
perils of the wild beasts and armed ban- 
ditti or not; and the only result of her 
absence to-day was to be taken person- 
ally in deep disgrace by her father to- 
morrow, scolded all the way there, and 
received by madame with maddening 
friendliness at the end. 

Leam thought she could have borne 
it better had madame been cold and se- 
vere rather than so uniformly caressing 





and amiable. Had she rated her, or 
even beaten her, as her mother used to 
do, she would have been less reluctant, 
because she would have had something 
tangible to go on. As it was, she too 
felt as if beating herself against a cloud, 
and the plentiful outpour of honey in ex- 
change for her own gall sickened her. 
That pleasant smile, those endearing 
words, that inexhaustible patience, re- 
volted the girl, who saw in her smooth- 
faced “governess” only the woman 
whom her mother had distrusted and 
disliked. For herself personally, with- 
out those haunting reminiscences, she 
would have liked madame well enough ; 
but now it would be unfaithful to mam- 
ma, and Leam could not be that. Liv- 
ing as she did in the one ever-active 
thought of her mother’s unseen presence 
and continued existence, the influence 
of the past was never weakened, and 
Leam’s heart clung to the mother unseen 
as her little arms used to cling round 
her in the days of her bodily existence. 
When the ladies of North Aston took it 
in hand to teach this young savage faith 
in the life after death, they did not think 
they were opening such a crooked door 
as this. 

Thus the relations between Madame 
la Marquise de Montfort and her pupil 
were net exactly what might be termed 
of ideal harmoniousness, but madame 
never confessed her failure. On the con- 
trary, she always spoke of Leam as a 
most fascinating child, charming to teach 
and interesting to study, and as improv- 
ing daily under her care. 

And when the neighbors said dubious- 
ly, “We do not see the improvement,” 
she only smiled more sweetly than usual 
as she answered with her serene and no- 
ble air, “‘ But I am conscious of it.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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OWARD the end of 1856, I had oc- 
casion to remove from Ajmere to 
Tanjore, and, the more direct route be- 
ing impracticable, I set out thither by 
way of Agra. My wife traveled in a 
palanquin, while I jogged along in an 
eyesore of a cart, which was roofed in, 
had no springs, and was drawn by a yoke 
of oxen—a sort of vehicle much used, 
and no less abused, in certain parts of 
Central India. This cunning device to 
punish a man’s sins simultaneously in 
the flesh and in the spirit is known as a 
shigram, the name being derived from 
the Sanskrit for ‘‘swift,” and, conjectur- 
ally, selected in irony, unless the original 
exemplar of the modern shigram has 
been disgraced by most degenerate de- 
scendants. But my oxen, the days of 
loguitur bos being past, I must say a 
good word for, as they richly deserved 
it. These noble animals I had bought 
at the Pokhar fair. They were milk- 
white, and they had great flowing dew- 
laps which I could wind round my arm. 
As to their height, though I am not a 
dwarf, I could not, when on tiptoe, touch 
by many inches the gilt balls on the points 
of their horns. : Five and twenty or thirty 
miles they would trot off at a stretch, and, 
with a liberal bolus of sugar and opium 
added to their grain and grass after the 
day’s work, could maintain this rate of 
speed for a week or more. At the trav- 
elers’ bungalows — where, journeying 
mostly by night, we spent the greater 
part of ‘the day—we could count on get- 
ting nothing to eat but a skeletonic chick- 
en, popularly styled “sudden death.” * 
In consequence, we had to carry our pro- 
visions with us; and since it was a good 
* About the door of every traveler’s bungalow you 
see a sprinkling of melancholy hens and macilent pul- 
lets. The servant in charge desires you as you alight 
to choose what you would have for breakfast, but your 
choice is Hobson’s. As likely as not, the unsentimental 
ruffian runs down one of his fowls and wrings its neck 
before your very eyes, and within fifteen minutes it is 
smoking on the table, grilled or in curry. The ex- 


pression ‘‘ sudden death,” a model of grim metaphor, 
will now be intelligible. 





week's crawl to Agra, they formed a con- 
siderable bulk. My cart was the recep- 
tacle for them, the softer packets being 
utilized as buffers, to the no slight pro- 
tection of shin and elbow. And so I 
traversed Rajpootana, philosophically 
striving to reduce to a minimum my 
malediction on things in general, and 
heartily wishing myself projected sun- 
dry nights and days into futurity. A 
palanquin, if properly appointed, is, as 
all the world knows, a very bed of roses, 
at least until you find your back sore 
from lying too long in one position. For 
no woes of my helpmate have I, then, 
to solicit retrospective commiseration. 
Nor did our companion, the wife of our 
friend Captain P——, suffer memorably. 
She, it is true, was like myself boxed up 
in a shigram ; but hers was of a sump- 
tuous order, padded and all that, and 
her sensations, compared with mine, 
must have been rather enviable, like 
those of a sybarite hanged with a silken 
halter. Moreover, the little woman was 
herself of a cushiony construction—one 
of those felicitous contrivances which 
apparently have no bones, and certainly 
have no angles, and which meet the jars 
and jolts of life with no demonstration 
of disquietude more pronounced than 
that implied by a gentlewomanly “Oh!” 
Further particulars about her there is no 
call that I should enter into. And yet I 
would by no means disparage her pres- 
ent importance to me. If the cockboat 
of the three Gothamite sages had proved 
more seaworthy, a result more favorable 
than that recited by tradition would, we 
are told, have been realized. Contrari- 
wise, if it had not been for my fair charge 
the night of adventures here about to be 
rehearsed would have been wanting. as 
matter for the record of history. 

It was many hours after sunset, pitch- 
dark, and very cold for the end of No- 
vember, when we drew near to the treach- 
erous river Ban. There had been heavy 
rain, and the stream was much swollen. 
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In default of a bridge, and also of boats 
beyond the size of a skiff, we were obliged 
to rely on the ford, but this, we were in- 
formed by the people of the village on 
the banks, was perfectly trustworthy. A 
guide was sent for, with three or four 
torches and torch-bearers, and word was 
given to advance. The palanquin, as 
being portable and easy to handle, was 
despatched first, its contents included. 
It achieved the passage without mishap, 
and its lights soon vanished in the dis- 
tance. Not to imperil my lady friend, 
should peril be lurking for us, I ventured 
next. The idea of danger, however, ap- 
peared to the guide ridiculous: he would 
pilot us across just as he had piloted the 
palanquin, and quite as expeditiously. 
Though not altogether confident, I bade 
him goon. My shigram may have reach- 
ed the middle of the river when all at 
once I felt it subside. The guide had 


strayed off the ford, and I was founder- 
ing in a quicksand. My driver jumped 
into the water to hold up the heads of 
my cattle, while every one else was hur- 
ried ashore to procure rails and spars. 


With these the cart and the oxen were 
before long so propped that they seemed 
likely to sink no deeper than they were 
—at all events, for some time. 
Meanwhile, acting on his own respon- 
sibility, the guide had started off the 
other shigram ; and it was nearly abreast 
of my own, though about a hundred feet 
distant, when I first caught sight of it. 
But all of a sudden I saw it stop and give 
a lurch. The idiot who was going to 
land us on the farther bank so promptly 
had contrived to ferret out a second quick- 
sand on the side of the ford opposite to 
that where I was wrecked, and there he 
had deposited my little friend. I jumped 
into the flood and hastened to her im- 
mediately. If I had been in some danger, 
I directly discovered that she was in still 
more. A new supply of timber was put 
in requisition, and to good effect, but not 
before she was completely drenched, for 
when I got to her the water had risen to 
her waist as she sat trembling in every 
limb and crying bitterly. The shigram 
and oxen made sure of for the present, 
the next thing to be thought of was how 
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soonest to release her from her exceed- 
ingly moist predicament. She was posi- 
tive she was going to be drowned, and I 
was solemnly commissioned to deliver 
this message and that and the other to 
her bereaved husband. At last, what 
between logic and rhetoric, improvised 
with utter disregard of all method, I in- 
duced her to believe that there was still 
room for hope. But how was she to get 
to land? In reply to this query I pro- 
tested that as I was immersed wellnigh 
up to my chin, to carry her in my arms 
was not to be thought of. Then what 
was to be done? The pious AEneas and 
Sinbad the Sailor in their character of 
bipeds of burden naturally suggested 
themselves to me, and I dropped a hint, 
as delicately as I could, about the freaks 
of small children in begging their papas 
to show them what riding on horseback 
is like. The seed was not cast on bar- 
ren ground, though a woman would not 
be a woman if she had not an objection 
to offer, just to show that she can think 
for herself. And I was not kept in any 
tiresome suspense for the objection that 
awaited me. What would Mrs. Grundy 
say? If I comminated Mrs. Grundy vo- 
cally or mentally, I dare say that even 
that censorious old lady herself will con- 
done my hasty irreverence, all circum- 
stances of the provocation thereto being 
dispassionately considered. Besides, I 
urged, Mrs. Grundy need not know any- 
thing whatever about it, my comprehen- 
sive “it” not demanding, as I discerned, 
expansion and exposition into details. 
As for the baboonish rustics that were 
gaping at us, how could it reasonably 
signify what view they should think fit 
to take of anything we might do? In 
their eyes, do what we might, we were 
only a superior class of lunatics, and 
then they had no local newspaper with 
its dirty little corner of domestic occur- 
rences. 

This last argument clinched the mat- 
ter conclusively. There was nothing left 
but to act on my intimation, and for the 
first time in my life I presented my back 
to a lady from a sense of politeness. An | 
adjustment was come to without delay. 
She put on my wide-awake, as she re- 
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quired both her hands to hold on by my 
hair. For myself, to contribute still fur- 
ther to her equilibrium, I folded my left 
arm across my chest, after the similitude 
of a saint in an old picture, while with 
the right I steadied my steps through the 
strong current by the aid of a pole mas- 
terfully appropriated from one of our 
aquatic attendants. My compact little 
encumbrance was, as to weight, no joke. 
A joke, however, she found in the thought 
of the ludicrous appearance we were ex- 
hibiting, and soon after I had got fairly 
in motion she began to laugh, and a 
trifle too heartily to help progression. I 
begged her to sit still and not shake me, 
and she obeyed. To sit close I had not 
to request of her, and if I had stumbled, 
and we had gone down to the naiads to- 
gether, there would have been a curious 
androgynous knot of us for posthumous 
disentanglement. And then it struck her 
as apposite, by way of supplement, to 
remark, as emphatically as if emphasis 
were necessary in order to my conviction, 
that she had never been in such a posi- 
tion before in all her life. I could only 
reply that my own immediate position 
was equally a novelty in my experience; 
and this communication seemed to have 
something of comfort in it. Two hun- 
dred yards was the measure of our crit- 
ical excursion, which I was not a little 
pleased to see accomplished successfully. 
A nice young woman, I was, however, 
constrained to reflect before it was over, 
is undeniably a very nice thing, but yet 
a man would scarcely like to go through 
life with one constricting the nape of his 
neck after the manner of a clothes-pin. 
He had better live and die a bachelor 
outright, and like a Mohammedan take 
his chance of a houri hereafter. A few 
minutes and we were on the dry sand, 
where we sat down to recover ourselves. 
Driftwood was lying about in large quan- 
tities : this I made my people collect, and 
presently we had a fire blazing. Our next 
care was, of course, to get as dry as we 
could. But our vehicles andoxen? My 
heroine was not in the least afraid to be 
left in the keeping of the black men, and 
after denouncing unheard - of pains and 
penalties on them in the event of their 
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running away, robbing the carts or com- 
porting themselves otherwise like varlets, 
I set out for the nearest village, there to 
seek for assistance. : 

The village turned out to be about a 
mile away. I preferred to go to it by 
myself, but not forgetting to take my 
faithful pole, now doubly valuable as a 
memento and as being contingently ser- 
viceable to break ahead. It was as dark 
as ever, the wind had risen, it began to 
rain, the mud was everywhere ankle- 
deep. Now and then a cowardly dog 
sneaked up through the gloom from be- 
hind, and enterprised a furtive snap at 
my legs. An owl would hoot on this 
side, a jackal would yelp on the other, 
and a hyena would wail right away in 
front. Only the larger brood of Carniv- 
ora was really to be feared; but neither 
in these was that wild region wanting: 
on the contrary, they were notoriously 
plentiful there. Altogether, I flounder- 
ed along under trials of fortitude and 
Achilles’ tendon sufficient to test the fibre 
of the toughest equanimity. 

At the entrance to the village was a 
staging, perhaps eight feet high, with a 
ladder leaning against it. This perch, 
raised so well beyond the reach of tigers, 
was the post of the village watchman. 
Suspecting there was some one aloft, 
and also suspecting that the some one 
up there was not so alert as he ought 
to be, I called out. Getting no answer, I 
ascended the ladder. A Hindoo, when 
he goes to sleep, lies down on his back 
and draws a sheet over him, which he 
tucks under at the sides and likewise 
under his heels and his head. You might 
think, from the look of him, that he was 
laid out for the undertaker. In this atti- 
tude I surprised the village guardian of 
the night. Shouting had no effect on 
him, unless it was to make him more 
stertorous. And then I rolled him over, 
with the addition of a vigorous pinch and 
divers punchings and probings about the 
ribs. It became manifest that, happen 
what might, his repose was not lightly to 
be interrupted. After manifold experi- 
ments to excite life in him, he hemmed 
and called me a bad name. Encouraged 
by this seemingly good omen of return- 
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ing consciousness, I redoubled my ef- 
forts, but all to no purpose. Had 1, then, 
been deceived? Had he reviled me from 
the regions of Dreamland? At any rate, 
the more I tried to rouse him the more 
he refused to be roused. Manipulation 
I then reinforced with threats, exhorta- 
tions, promises, expostulations and ap- 
peals to his shabby rags and tatters of a 
conscience. He replied to all with a 
bland and placid snore. I was: igno- 
miniously vanquished, and had to give 
him up. Once let a Hindoo make up 
his mind to be obstinate, and only by 
exaggeration and most unjustly could 
anything akin to the gentle ass be liken- 
edto him. Anyhow, so it is with a Hin- 
doo when broad awake, and it appears 
to be the same with him when resolutely 
slumberous. Commending the somnip- 


otent watchman to the memory of the 
Seven Sleepers as quite worthy to make 
an eighth, I came down the ladder and 
mused on the situation. 

I then plunged into the thick of the 
village. “Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, 
and hound, and curs of low degree” — 


all but the hound—came forth to pro- 
claim me intrusive, and to take accord- 
ant measures with bark and bite. The 
merits of my pole now had full scope 
for displaying themselves, as the canine 
community had reason toremember. A 
large number of small houses passed, I 
came to one of larger dimensions. There 
I knocked, and kept knocking, until from 
some far-off apartment there struggled 
out a voice demanding my business. I 
had to speak very loud to make myself 
heard as I told who I was and what I 
wanted. It being hard enough to shout 
out mother English at the top of one’s 
pitch intelligibly, the reader may infer 
the disadvantage I was under in having 
to vociferate in a foreign language. My 
interlocutor caught the word séhzd, con- 
ventionally used for “white man,” by 
which I had described myself, and on 
this his reply turned. He was certain I 
was no sahib, though I would be taken, 
by my speech, for one—a compliment 
which I should have appreciated more 
highly if it had been more seasonable. 
Through all my disguise he recognized 
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in me a well-known burglar—one Bak- 
shi Ram, as he called him. There was 
a trusty blunderbuss in the house, he 
went on to inform me: it was loaded, it 
was at his bedside, and he intended to 
try it on me from an upper window if I 
did not bundle off instantly. I repeated 
my history, but without shaking in the 
least his conceited theory of my person- 
ality. Indeed, the fellow had a strong 
spice of the German doctrinarian in him. 
He was clear who I was, he reiterated, 
and added that he was coming. And 
there was no mistake about it: coming 
he certainly was, for I heard the clatter 
of his clogs as he approached from the 
interior of the house.. To stay and be 
shot would have been a desperate expe- 
dient for confuting a sleepy savage. So 
I doubled nimbly round a couple of cor- 
ners, and paused again. As to any so- 
lution of my difficulties, I was precisely 
where I had been half an hour before. 
But, hark! what is that noise yonder ? 
Not of the drowsy watchman’s nasal 
horn, assuredly, and yetofahorn. And 
there is a tomtom too. And why are 
they making the small hours hideous? 
Hymen must be at the bottom of it all. 
Of course, if I had not been living ten 
years in India I might not have come so 
rapidly to this genial conclusion from the 
unmelodious premises which had unex- 
pectedly assaulted my ears. Guiding my- 
self by the providential discord, I noticed 
that after a while it grew perceptibly 
louder. Still, somehow, it seemed to di- 
vest itself of much of its wonted dis- 
agreeableness. Was I getting Oriental- 
ized? Might I some day so fall from the 
grace of civilized acoustics as to enjoy 
what is courteously called Asiatic music? 
Was caterwauling, prejudice apart, ab- 
solutely irreconcilable with just notions 
of harmony? Was it not, in good part, 
owing to flighty sentimentalism that I 
had found pleasure in the song of the 
skylark? As the worshipful mayor of 
Nottingham decided of Shakespeare, 
were not Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
preposterously overrated? To all these 
questions I can now return an unhesita- 
ting negative. The truth is, not since I 
left college had I refreshed my recollec- 
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tions of what some profound psycholo- 
gist says about the association of ideas ; 
and who amidst such surroundings as I 
had got entangled among, and especially 
at two o'clock in the morning, could be 
expected to be severely metaphysical ? 
A subtle divination, unawares to myself, 
had connected in my thoughts the dis- 
sonance of the villatic and villainous in- 
strumentation with the prospective real- 
ization of relief. The dismal din which 
Dan Cupid in his duskish epiphany had 
thrown athwart my path thus got mixed 
up with the one idea which just then more 
than any other was welcome to me. It 
is, in fact, difficult to contemplate any- 
thing whatsoever as wholly abstracted 
from the accidents that adhere to it; and 
quite possibly, if we were to philosophize 
ourselves to such an exalted degree as 
to see things under this aspect of entire 
apartness from self-interest, the scanty 
poetry of life would be scantier than it 
is already. Be this as it may, since the 
rememberable night here evoked from 
the past I have never spoken contempt- 


uously of tomtoms without sub-compunc- 
tious visitings of conscience. 
A turn in the street brought me into 


the full glare of a dozen torches. And 
behind was a crowd. First came the 
link- boys, and then the obstreperous 
band, and then an irregular procession 
of thirty or forty women. As I neared 
them they all halted. A bride was under 
escort to her new home. Young she 
was, of course, for every Hindoo maiden 
marries while in her teens, and in Raj- 
pootana, except among the Mairs, a wid- 
ow never remarries. As we are to hope 
and to believe all things, she was also, 
we are by charity and gallantry bound 
to hope and to believe, lovely. Faith, 
however, was but meagrely seconded on 
this important article by sight, for the 
bride was completely draped in muslin 
from head to foot, and imagination was 
fain to fill out its sketch of her perfections 
from the basis of one black eye and a pair 
of naked heels. These I was in no mood 
to speculate on, and with all the rest of 
her we may dismiss them to her expect- 
ant husband. The old crones that hov- 
ered about the damsel so fussily were of 
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vastly more instant value to me. The 
prompt logic of present discomfort at 
once whispered how I could make use 
of them, and I summoned up all my 
persuasiveness with a view to a speech. 
My introductory sentences, however, 
might just as well have been spared. 
The ancient dames, standing at gaze, 
needed some time to get their scattered 
senses together. And hence my exor- 
dium only excited a general explosion, 
half titter and half cackle. It was no 
more comprehended than it would have 
been if I had spoken Choctaw. But I 
would not throw all the blame of my fail- 
ure on my auditors. My tactics had not 
been selected advisedly ; besides which, 
I had not asked for silence. So I mo- 
tioned to the tomtommers and hornblow- 
ers, and then preluded afresh. In the 
mean time, it had occurred to me that I 
had better lead off in haranguing my 
female friends with something that came 
home to their business and bosoms. A 
few simple questions about the distance 
they had come and the distance they had 
to go elicited correspondingly simple re- 
plies. And then I told them what had 
befallen me in trying to cross their abom- 
inable river, and how I had left a lady 
down on the bank, and how we were 
going to Agra. They had heard tell of 
Agra, and one of them had a cousin 
whose cousins had been there; and they 


‘wished to know how far it was thither. 


As to the lady down on the bank, was 
she my wife ? and how old was she ? and 
was she pretty? and had she any chil- 
dren? and were they boys or girls, 
healthy or sickly, tall or short, fair or 
dark ? and so forth and so forth, da capo. 
This was getting on beautifully. The 
exhibition at this crisis of a handful of 
copper and small silver was a finishing 
stroke; and if I were recounting my his- 
tory reporterwise I should here interca- 
late, within brackets (“immense sensa- 
tion”). It was judicious, withal, to hint 
vaguely that the resources of my excheq- 
uer were practically inexhaustible. Every 
member of my audience, I ventured in 
continuation to assume, had at home a 
husband, a brother or some other sturdy 
male creature to whom my bounty would 
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not come amiss. In the heart of India, 
exactly as everywhere else, the omnipo- 
tence of ready money is an ultimate fact. 
Off scuttled the pagan petticoats in all 
directions, a single self-denying bundle 
of decrepitude consenting to be reserved 
as convoy tothe bride. Her, in passing, 
I saw no more, and neither did I see her 
lord and master, who was quite right in 
declining to inaugurate his honeymoon 
by leaving his warm novinuptial nest to 
walk into cold water up to his neck for 
the sake of a few paltry pence. 

Before the lapse of a quarter of an hour 
I had about me, yawning and rubbing 
their eyes, helpers enough to unmoor a 
bemired elephant. The shigrams were 
soon on the firm earth once more, the 
oxen rubbed down, our wraps and blank- 
ets dried by the fire, and everybody con- 
tentedly remunerated. The kettle was 
set to boil, glasses of superlative brandy 
and water steamed anon, as if by magic, 
in the frosty air, and my friend and I 
drank bumpers to each other and con- 
sumed numerous sandwiches. Our troop 
of water-rats, squatting on their hams at 
respectful distance, perused us the while, 


exchanging consentient comments on | 


our unquestionable insanity.* The in- 
ner man and woman corroborated, I 
packed up my happy companion be- 
tween multiplied rugs and pillows, and 
we resumed our course. __ 

We were full four hours behind time 
when we pulled up at the Bhurtpore 


* I had better explain that the lower orders of the 
people of India invariably look upon the white man 
as moonstruck. The conviction of his being so is tra- 
ditionally inculcated, and it will be long before educa- 
tion descends so far to the masses as to work its erad- 
ication. How it is handed down I once had an op- 
portunity of observing. Traveling by palanquin, I 
had stopped in a bazaar, where I was sitting taking a 
snack. As usual, a crowd gathered about, prompted 
by idle curiosity. Among the spectators stood a strip- 
ling of twelve or fourteen, with his arm round the neck 
of an urchin a few years younger, the latter being, in 
the neo-Latin of the Zimes newspaper, in puribus. 
“There!” said the elder lad, indoctrinating the junior 
as he pointed to me, “* don’t you see that he eats with 
his left hand, as well as with his right, and that he 
puts his cup to his lips? I told you he was mad. All 
the sahibs are so.”” An Indian, whether Hindoo or 
Mohammedan, considers the left hand to be impure, 
and when he drinks he throws back his head, raises 
his drinking-vessel in the air, and pours the water, 
milk or other liquid down his throat in one unbroken 
stream, 
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bungalow. My wife had got there short- 
ly after sunrise, had breakfasted, and 
had marveled much at our dilatoriness. 
What had become of us she could not 
conceive. It was some consolation to 
her, however, to be satisfied that, if only 
from the humble motive of obvious ex- 
pediency, we had not eloped, the exist- 
ence of elopers being in India quite as 
comfortless as love in a cottage when 
you have not been brought up to it. 
But what was my wife doing to pass the 
time? Working at her crochet as dil- 
igently as any Penelope at her web. I 
inquired whether she knew what day it 
was. Oh, she thought it was somewhere 
about the fag-end of the week: it might 
be Thursday or Friday, or even Satur- 
day. My private opinion, which I com- 
municated with the frank diffidence prop- 
er to doubt, was that it was Sunday, and 
the crochet thereupon gave place to the 
“Proper Lessons for the Day.” I should 
note that at Ajmere we had had divine 
service only twice in fifteen months, and 
had grown heathenishly unsabbatical. 
Our little friend, too, busied herself 
with her devotions, but with the differ- 
ence that certain things of this world 
were the object of them. Her cart was 
unpacked, but, alas! to reveal a chaos 
of the soppiest. The natty bonnet that 
was to kill was spoiled of its deadly 
shapeliness ; the spiffy ribbons that were 
to smite had parted with all their aggres- 
sive radiance; the jemmy jacket that was 
to move envy to its central core had 
squandered its piquant invidiousness on 
the waters of the unappreciant Ban. The 
cream -laid note-paper and envelopes, 
destined as the medium to soothe her 
fond husband in his loneliness, were 
melted into pap. But it was not for me 
to be told to its minutiz the harrowing 
history of all her injuries. There was 
much behind that I had no more right 
to know of than if it belonged to the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. Poor little 
woman! Hers was a very Iliad of woes. 
lt would have been cruelty to check, and 
still worse cruelty to rebuke, the out- 
pouring of her eloquent sorrow, and we 
strove to comfort her as best we could, 
Words proved, however, an insufficient 
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vent for her tribulation. There was an 
ominous pause, and then a sigh, as if 
from the depths of a heart that alone 
knew its own wretchedness. It was evi- 


dent that she was about to “do a tear,” 
as I have heard the humbler classes in 
England express it with homely quaint- 
ness of idiom. Sagacious of what was 
coming, I prepared to flee. The rack, 
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the boot or the thumbscrew I could, per- 
haps, bring myself to endure, but I nev- 
er could abide to see a pretty woman 
weep. I stepped into the open air of 
that novel Sunday morning, and, being 
at Bhurtpore, tried to think of General 
Lake and of the year of our Lord eigh- 
teen hundred and five. 
FITZEDWARD HALL. 





MISS WILLARD’S TWO RINGS. 


PROLOGUE. 


F these rings, one was a narrow gold- 
en band, in which, held by slender 
filaments, glowed a large and lustrous 
diamond, shooting out fine flashes of de- 
light that its crystal prison had caught a 
sunbeam to sparkle there for ever. The 
other was a broad, roughly-made ring 
of black horn, with some rude figure— 
that of an anchor, apparently—stamp- 
ed upon its surface in a suspicious-look- 
ing metal. Worn alone, the significance 
of either ornament might have been un- 
derstood—worn together, the wearer be- 
came a puzzle that many vainly tried to 
solve. 

Society knew all about the diamond 
solitaire, for Harvey Kent made no se- 
cret that it was the betrothal-sign he had 
placed upon Miss Willard’s finger. Had 
she never accepted the glittering pledge, 
she might have worn the black ring un- 
questioned to the day of her death, for 
Miss Willard was not known to the fash- 
ionable world until she awoke and found 
herself famous as Harvey Kent's prom- 
ised wife. 

No pains were spared to find out all 
about the woman Colonel Kent had 
chosen. Strange rumors of her pecu- 


liarities were soon in circulation, for 


which it must be confessed her conduct 
gave ample cause. She was called 
strong-minded and sarcastic. Perhaps 
it was true, for she wore short, uncon- 
ventional skirts, and her hat was a sar- 





casm in itself. She plunged into the 
vilest streets of the city, and held out 
her strong pure hands to forsaken ones 
whom she called sister, brother. She 
was often absent from her church-pew, 
and would spend such Sundays with a 
set of little street-Arabs, whom she took 
into her own home to wash and feed and 
amuse into civilization. Miss Willard, 
in brief, was eccentric, and society felt 
itself aggrieved that she should have 
been chosen to the social throne where 
Harvey Kent's wife would naturally 
reign. 

But the matter was settled. The wise 
world accepted what it could not alter, 
and sent in its cards at Miss Willard’s 
door. Unable to find a flaw in the man- 
ners or conversation of the girl, who re- 
ceived her lover’s friends with rare sim- 
plicity and self-poise, attention fixed it- 
self upon the black ring that she wore, 
and it became a magnet round which 
questions clustered sharp and close as 
Nex.les to their loadstone. 

Whether Miss Willard’s taste were at 
fault, or she lacked the fine sense of the 
fitness of things; whether she were com- 
munistic in idea, and chose by the novel 
juxtaposition of her rings to symbolize 
the close relations that might exist be- 
tween high classes and low; whether the 
black ring were a link between herself and 
a plebeian past life whose secret she faith- 
fully kept,—such were the questions that 
agitated the mind of society, and called 
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without ceasing for a reply—which it is 
my privilege to give. 


THE STORY. 


The sun of a July day was darting its 
fervid rays upon the little town of Holly- 
well in Northern Mississippi. An air of 
desolation hung about the place. A few 
old men sat in the shade of the trees 
near the village post-office, smoking long- 
stemmed pipes and occasionally inter- 
changing sleepy questions and replies. 
Some small boys with a precocious air 
of ennui were playing marbles in the 
courtyard. Now and then a victimized 
dog, with a rattling tin can sounding 
about him, would race madly down the 
street, raising little swirls of dust that 
made the old men cough and sneeze and 
hurl wheezy maledictions at the irrepres- 
sible urchins of the chase. 

In its day, Hollywell had been a pretty 
village, nestled among hills, shaded by 
ancient trees, overrun with the flowers of 
the South growing everywhere in wild 
and beautiful profusion. But it was the 


second year of the war, and the changes 


had been swift and sad. The public 
buildings had been burned, and their 
brick walls were standing, broad red 
signs of disaster. Raids from both ar- 
mies had preyed upon the place, and 
now the yellow sunbeams shone down 
pitilessly enough on gardens overgrown 
with weeds, on neglected homes and ashy 
ruins. ; 

The mental life of the town was stag- 
nant. Every man able to carry a musket 
had enlisted; the negroes, with rare ex- 
ceptions, had deserted their owners; and 
the place being almost cut off from com- 
munication with the outside world, lit- 
tle things acquired a factitious value in 
the general longing for excitement and 
variety. Now and then the community 
would be stirred by the advent of a dar- 
ing blockade-runner, who had eluded 
the pickets and escaped from the neigh- 
boring city of Memphis with a supply of 
medicines, coffees, and teas; all of which 
sold for fabulous prices. Sometimes a 
young girl would promenade through the 
streets in a homespun dress that she had 
woven with her own pretty hands, and 
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a pleasant murmur of admiration would 
run through the little town. Often two 
women would run a race in lint-making, 
the people anxiously watching the con- 
test and awarding wordy honors to the 
victor. 

The great event of each week was the 
arrival of a hand-car that ran between 
Hollywell andthe smaller towns along the 
road, and was managed by a blind man, 
a cripple and two negroes. It brought a 
breath of freshness to the sleepy town. 
If there came only a recital of a dog- 
fight in the next village or an account 
of Widow Green’s thriving trade in hot 
corn - dodgers, still it was “news,” and 
prized accordingly. Then there was al- 
ways the chance of a paper not more 
than two weeks old; and sometimes an 
invalid soldier, bearing upon his hag- 
gard face the signet of his discharge, 
would be lifted from the car by tender 
hands and carried to the home that was 
to be his last station on the journey. 

One day—the July day on which my 
story opens—the hand-car came rolling 
laboriously into the village station. The 
two men at the crank jumped off, with 
the perspiration streaming from their 
dark faces, and refreshed themselves 
with copious draughts of water brought 
by a grinning young darkey from a well 
near by. 

Apparently, there was little to interest 
the knot of idlers to-day. There were 
no papers, and the only passenger was 
an old negro woman, who lay on a mat- 
tress in the bottom of the car, and seem- 
ed quite helpless as she was lifted out. 
“TI can’t git no furder,” she groaned. 
“De Lord knows dis chile didn’t count 
on no sich sickness when she started dis 
trip.” 

“Where are you bound?” asked one 
of the loungers. 

“IT hoped to git to Memphis, marster, 
an’ rest my ole bones in freedom afore I 
died.” 

This speech created a hostile feeling 
at once. “Damned runaway!” mutter- 
ed the old mayor of the town.— Look 
here, you old black sinner! you'd better 
pack yourself back to where you came 
from.” 
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“I can’t do dat, marster: I got no ' infection outweighed the promptings of 


more stren’th dan a chile. Kin. any- 
body tell me of a place I kin stay till I'm 
well enough to move on? I’ve got mon- 
ey to pay.” 

“What is the matter with you?” asked 
a white-haired old man. “I am a doc- 
tor, and if you can pay my bill I will 
cure you.” 

He felt her pulse, asked a few ques- 
tions, then started back with an unpro- 
fessional pallor on his face: “My God! 
it’s the smallpox!” 

There was a general rush, and in a 
moment the place was cleared, with the 
exception of the doctor, the mayor and 
a few negroes who hung about at a dis- 
tance. 

“A pretty thing !”” said the mayor an- 
grily, “that you.should come here to 
poison the place! Why couldn't you 
get to hell long ago?” 

She was too feeble for the obvious re- 
tort, and lay on the ground panting heav- 
ily, her eyes rolling from one face to an- 
other. 

“Let her alone,” said the more pacific 
doctor, ‘“‘and decide what to do with her. 
She can’t go on: she can’t be left here. 
I don’t see but that we must find a place 
for her.” 

“The devil knows where it will be!” 
growled the mayor, who was apparently 
under some such conversational neces- 
sity as that imposed on the girl in the 
fairy-tale, from whose mouth toads and 
- beetles dropped whenever she spoke. 
“There isn’t a public building left, nor a 
family in town that would allow her on 
the premises.” 

“T have it!” cried the doctor after a 
moment’s perplexed silence: “take her 
to Rocky Mount.” 

Rocky Mount was a hill of respectable 
size just outside the town. It had once 
been a favorite picnic ground, and a 
small hut had been built near its sum- 
mit as a resort in case of a sudden show- 
er. This hut seemed to offer a suitable 
refuge for the suffering woman. It was 
isolated, and would at least serve as a 
protection against sun and rain. An ef- 
fort was made to procure her a nurse, but 
with those of her own race the dread of 





humanity, and it was hardly to be sup- 
posed that among the whites one could 
be found to play the low part of Good 
Samaritan in such a cause. 

A cart was procured, and a handful 
of Confederate scrip induced a negro to 
drive the woman out to the hut. Some 
food was given her, and the promise 
made that a similar supply would be 
placed under a tree near the cabin every 
day. 

“She will weather it,” said the mayor 
philosophically as the cart rolled away: 
“a nigger has as many lives as a cat.” 

“IT wouldn’t give much for her chance,” 
responded the doctor dryly, “for she will 
probably grow delirious and forget where 
to find her food; and, so far as I have 
observed, the Lord doesn’t send ravens 
round on errands of supply in these de- 
generate days.” And with this the two 
worthies dismissed the subject and stroll- 
ed back to their seats under the trees. 

Another excitement was in store for 
Hollywell. A few hours later a band of 
gray -coated guerillas dashed into the 
town, bringing a prisoner who -had been 
captured in its outskirts lurking in a de- 
serted negro cabin. His name was Jack 
Hardin. He was a wild, reckless man, 
without predilection for either side of the 
civil struggle, and feared by loyalist and 
rebel alike. A recent murder in the vi- 
cinity of Hollywell was laid at his door, 
and he had no mercy to expect from 
the people. An eager crowd followed 
the soldiers, who had dismounted and 
marched along, revolvers cocked, stern 
eyes flashing and sabres clanking on the 
dusty road, guarding the prisoner on 
either side. He was aman of herculean 
frame, gaunt and wolfish in appearance. 
His long red beard was matted, and his 
uncombed locks stood out like a fiery 
nimbus from an angry face marked with 
traces of the lowest passions. His roving 
eye emitted sparks of a brutish hatred. 
His low brow and heavy jaw told their 
own story of limited capacity and animal 
instincts. 

Jack Hardin was lodged in jail, and 
for two days exciting discussions went on 
concerning his fate. The novel expect: 
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ancy of “something going to happen” 
was too full of interest not to be dallied 
with as long as possible. Of course, Jack 
Hardin must die, but there were differ- 
ences of opinion as to the necessary pre- 
liminaries. Some were in favor of hang- 
ing him to the nearest tree without law 
or license ; others, more conservative, in- 
sisted on the formalities of a trial, pos- 
sibly not without an eye to the prolonged 
interest that would result, and forgetful of 
the limited resources of the town with re- 
gard to lawyers, judge, and possible jury- 
men. 

While the discussion went on an idea 
struggled to the prisoner’s brain—that 
of escape. This was not very difficult. 
Nothing so sharpens a man’s every fac- 
ulty as a danger that threatens death. 
Three days from the time of his capture, 
a few hours after midnight, Jack Hardin 
stood outside the prison-walls. His limbs 
were weak, and blood trickled over his 
face from a cruel wound made by a pro- 
truding nail. But he was free, and a dull 
perception of gratitude impelled him to 
bless the Unknown Power he called Luck. 


He had no time for rest: daylight would 
soon overtake him, and every moment 


now was precious. He knew the country 
well: his plan was to strike across Rocky 
Mount, and reach the Federal lines be- 
yond, where his pursuers could not fol- 
low. If he fell into the hands of the 
Northern soldiers, he relied upon their 
protection, as he had often furnished 
them with important information from 
the rebel side. 

He made rapid progress until he reach- 
ed the foot of the mountain. Here his 
weakness overpowered him, and he be- 
gan the ascent slowly. The rocks cut 
his bare feet and the trees stretched out 
long detaining arms, catching in his hair 
and ragged garments. The stars shone 
coldly, and the moonbeams slid through 
the branches in weird shapes of light, 
that would have startled a sensitive or 
a superstitious man. Jack Hardin was 
neither, and yet strange thoughts were 
born in his mind of the shadows and 
glooms and fears of the night. Beyond 
his desire of escape arose his first doubt 
as to the value of the life he sought to 
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save. Then came a sudden wild effort 
to pierce futurity with his thought, which 
fell back baffled to an old puzzling ques- 
tion. “I wonder,’’ muttered he dully, 
“why I was born into the world ?” 

He slowly pushed his way, with short 
pauses at almost every step. Hunger 
began to torment him. He had eaten 
nothing the day before in the excite- 
ment of planning his escape, and now 
he cursed his negligence as he feared 
his strength would not support him 
through the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. His eyes grew dim. The short 
night was waning: already faint streaks 
of dawn were visible in the east. ‘God 
help me!” broke from Jack Hardin’s 
lips. 

The next moment, as though a miracle 
must answer a prayer from such a soul, 
almost at his feet he saw a jug of water 
and a bundle of food. Without pausing 
to wonder whence they came, he sprang 
forward like a famished animal to secure 
the prize. He had just raised the food 
to his lips when a sudden cry rang 
through the woods, sharp and clear. 
The wild, woeful sound echoed fearfully 
through the lonely place. Jack Hardin 
glanced about him with eyes alive with 
terror, while a swift shudder ran through 
his frame. Again the cry was borne to 
his ears. He advanced a step, and an 
opening in the trees showed him a little 
cabin on the mountain-side. From this 
the voice came. Obeying a blind im- 
pulse, he moved forward with slow, lag- 
ging steps. The door of the cabin swung 
drearily to and fro, and he stepped upon 
the threshold. 

A horrible sight met his eye. A wo- 
man lay on the floor—old, black, her 
eyes rolling wildly in a face disfigured 
out of all likeness to humanity by its 
mass of festering sores. Jack Hardin 
recailed, then turned on his heel to leave 
the place where the very air was tainted. 
But even at that moment the woeful voice 
recalled him : ‘‘ Water! water! fur de love 
o’ God !”” 

Jack Hardin turned and placed the- 
jug of water at her side. She tried to 
lift herself and take it in her trembling 
hands, but sank back, moaning feebly, 
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while her desperate eyes looked up pit- 
eously to his face. f 

Ah! God be thanked for the divine in 
humanity! Jack Hardin knelt, slipped 
his arm about the feeble form and held 
the water to the parched lips. As she 
swallowed deep, refreshing draughts the 
sound of a footstep approaching the cabin 
was heard just outside the door. Now, 
indeed, the fugitive’s blood curdled with 
fear. He threw the woman back, sprang 
to his feet and stood like a wild beast at 
bay, holding a murderous clasp-knife in 
his hand. 

The door was flung wide open: the 
morning sun-rays fell into the room in 
a long shining line. A young girl stood 
on the threshold with the golden light 
resting like a halo about herhead. Her 
features were calm and resolute, and she 
looked in with the limpid serene eyes of 
a child. 


Her name was Cornelia Willard. She 
was a New England girl, who through 
some strange chance found herself at 
the beginning of the war in this South- 


ern town. She was now striving to earn 
money to take her back to the North. 
By dint of hard, uncongenial work she 
had slowly amassed a small sum, and 
had already begun to dream of her de- 
parture from the hot, wretched country 
she was too just to pity and too loyal to 
love. Living very quietly, it was only 
the evening before that the news had 
reached her of the old woman alone on 
Rocky Mount. Her nature revolted at 
the cruelty of the people, though per- 
haps she exaggerated it. Her own ac- 
tion was prompt and decided. She rose 
early the next morning, and with a sup- 
ply of fresh linen and delicate food start- 
ed out to minister to one whom she call- 
ed a “sister.” : 


Jack Hardin’s strained muscles relax- 
ed. There was nothing to be feared from 
this slight girl. 

“Is anybody behind you?” said he 
hoarsely. 

“T am alone,” she quietly replied: “I 
have come to nurse this woman.” 

She knelt and took off the soiled hand- 
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kerchief that bound the sufferer’s head. 
Then she laid her light, white, soft hand 
across the poor burning forehead. 

Jack Hardin stared at her. “Don’t 
you know the smallpox when you see 
it?’ he said roughly. “You'd better 
leave.” 

“ There’s very little danger,” said Miss 
Willard ; ‘‘but for my life’s sake I could 
not fail of my duty here.” 

He looked at the whiteness and glow 
of her skin, at the soft hair curling over 
her head in little rings of light and color, 
and then at the black, repulsive face on 
the pillow. 

“Go away!” he repeated, trembling 
strangely: ‘I will stay.” 

She looked at him with more interest 
than she had yet shown. “Who are 
you ?”’ she asked. 

“Jack Hardin,’ was the significant 
reply. - 

For an instant the girl paled. Jack 
Hardin’s name was indeed well known. 
She had heard of his capture, and read- 
ily divined his escape. Quickly recover- 
ing herself, her thought turned to the 
gleam of goodness he had shown in 
offering to stay in her place, and, wo- 
man-like, exaggerated its import. Jack 
Hardin began to look heroic in her eyes. 
Then all that she had heard of his past 
life rushed to her mind—his recklessness 
and violence and sin—and an over- 
whelming desire to save this man took 
possession of her soul. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

“Get out of this country,” said Jack 
Hardin with a short laugh: “it’s too hot 
to hold me, I reckon.” 

“And what then? Surely you will not 
go back to your old life ?” 

“Why not? The world owes me a 
livin’, There’s nobody as 'ud trust me 
to work fur'em; and, besides, I likes the 
very danger of it.” 

“Why don't you join the army ?” said 
Miss Willard quickly: “ you would find 
excitement enough there. And then think 
of the glory of fighting your country’s 
battles!” 

“Es to that,” he replied, “I’ve heard 
folks say that a man es didn’t love his 
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country wasn’t wuth the powder it ‘ud 
take to blow him up. But, on the other 
hand, what’s my country ever done for 
me? I might ha’ starved an’ frozen, an’ 
who'd ha’ cared ?” 

“Your country will care if you do your 
duty for her like aman. Think of it!” 
she urged—‘what happiness to be hon- 
estly employed, to hold up your head in 
God’s sunlight, to look your comrades 
boldly in the face! You could make 
your way to Memphis, and join the army 
there. No questions would be asked of 
your past, and you could nobly redeem 
its wrongdoing.” 

“That’s all very well,” said he sullen- 
ly, “but I'd like to know if my looks 
don’t tell what I’ve been. Honest men 
don’t go about the country in dirt and 
rags; an’ I’ve got no money for barbers 
an’ store-clothes,” he added with a grim 
laugh. 

Miss Willard thought of her little hard- 
won treasure. She had it with her, as 
in these troubled times it was not safe 
anywhere but on her person. There 
was a short struggle in her mind. To 


give up any part of this was to condemn 
herself to just so many months of miser- 
able bondage. 

A moment more, with a burning blush 
that she had hesitated, she drew forth 


her little purse. ‘I have not much mon- 
ey,” she said, “but I will divide it with 
you gladly.” 

Alas! the test was too severe. 

A light leaped into Jack Hardin’s eyes ; 
his fingers twitched nervously ; his whole 
body trembled. He sprang toward her. 
Like a flash, comprehending her impru- 
dence, she drew back, closing her fin- 
gers tightly over the gold. 

He seized her hands roughly; then 
opening his clasp-knife with his teeth, 
he drew it across the delicate fingers. 
As 'they unclosed, and the red blood 
flowed over her hand and his, he clutch- 
ed the gold and rushed away into the 
forest. 


One spring day more than two years 
from the time of the events just related 
there was a sharp tingle at the front bell 
of Miss Willard’s Northern home. The 
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door was opened by an old black wo- 
man. Her face was deeply scarred by 
smallpox marks, but-her ebony features 
were shining with contentment. At the 
door stood a tall, handsome man with a 
soldierly bearing, who handed her a card 
upon which was inscribed the name 
“Harvey Kent.” 

Miss Willard had heard of this laurel- 
crowned hero, about whom as many 
sirens as ever bewildered Ulysses were 
weaving their spells; and she knew 
enough of his brilliant war-record to 
honor him from her heart. Yet his world 
and hers were far apart, and it was with 
no slight surprise that she received his 
card. 

“T axed him in de library, Miss Nelly,” 
said the trusty old housekeeper. 

“I will go down at once,” said Miss 
Willard. 

No wonder Harvey Kent’s eyes fell 
upon her with delight as she entered the 
quaint, old-fashioned room, where the 
shadows and the firelight danced to- 
gether in silent glee. A slight upright 
figure, clothed in some soft gray stuff 
that draped itself about her in harmo- 
nious folds; gray eyes of singular clear- 
ness and depth; bright-brown hair, cut 
short, and curling in little rings over her 
broad white forehead, —such was Cor- 
nelia Willard. Not a beauty, but in face 
and form, in movement and voice, her 
fair soul expressed itself, and she needed 
no added grace. 

Harvey Kent advanced to meet her, 
and spoke in a low grave voice: “I trust 
you will pardon the unconventional man- 
ner of my introduction, Miss Willard, 
when you learn the cause of my seek- 
ing you. Many months ago a trust was 
placed in my hands, and I am here to 
fulfill its obligation.” 

As he spoke he laid a small but heavy | 
packet, wrapped in army-blue cloth, in 
Miss Willard’s hand. She opened it 
wonderingly. A score of gold pieces 
tumbled out, together with a large black 
ring stamped with the figure of a shining 
anchor. 

““May I tell you the story?” said he; 
and she gave a mute assent. 

“In the Gettysburg campaign,” began 
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Harvey Kent, “my attention was direct- 
ed toward a man in my regiment who 
bore himself in battle with a singular 
courage, and who preserved in camp a 
rude, unsocial silence that repelled any 
advances from hiscomrades. There was 
a settled gloom about him—a quiet hope- 
lessness very painful to see, mingled as it 
was with the dogged resolution he brought 
to bear upon any duty that might be as- 
signed him. I singled him out for such 
special kindness as I could consistently 
show, although he manifested no appre- 
ciation by word or sign of my efforts to 
befriend him. But he was only waiting 
his time. 

“Flushed by ourtriumph at Gettysburg, 
we pressed the army of General Lee, and 
when his rear-guard at last abandoned 
Fairfield Pass and opened the way to 
Williamsport, we were over-confident, 
and fell into an ambush prepared for us 
by our wily foes near Funkstown. We 
were surrounded by superior numbers, 
and our brigade was nearly destroyed. 
My own men became utterly demoralized. 
The Southerners pressed upon us like 
tigers that had tasted blood. I was un- 
horsed and separated from my comrades, 
when I saw two rebel soldiers advancing 
toward me. I am always frightened in 
a battle, Miss Willard; and they looked 
colossal. I had no time to reload, but, 
drawing my sword, prepared to defend 
myself as best I might. I engaged ina 
hand-to-hand struggle with one of the 
men. We were evenly matched, and 
my chance was fair enough until the sec- 
ond soldier came to his comrade’s assist- 
ance. I was faint from exhaustion, and 
as the drawn sword flashed before my 
eyes I resigned myself to die. But sud- 
denly a heavy body was thrown before 
me, receiving the thrust intended for 
mine; and looking down upon the figure 
as it fell to the ground, I saw the face of 
Jack Hardin, wearing the first smile I 
had ever seen upon it. 

“The Southerner threw down his 
sword. ‘By God!’ he cried, ‘you are a 
noble fellow!’ And he knelt with me 
by Jack Hardin’s side. 

“Of course we gave ourselves up, and 
through the kindness of the Southern 





officer a physician was at once procured 
to examine Jack Hardin’s wound. He 
pronounced it serious, but not fatal, and 
we were sent to prison together. 

“God knows, I nursed him as tenderly 
as I could, but his wound healed slowly 
and he grew weaker every day. The 
days were maddening in their dreary 
monotony. We could get no books or 
papers, of course we had no visitors, and 
there was nothing to do but to pray for 
strength to endure. 

“Through all this time Jack Hardin’s 
reserve was never broken. He rejected 
my gratitude, and only when delirious 
would he accept my services, 

“‘Many of the prisoners occupied them- 
selves in making rings, chains and cu- 
rious ornaments out of pieces of bone, old 
jack-knives, metal buttons—anything, in 
fact, that they could use for such a pur- 
pose.- Jack Hardin, when he was able, 
employed himself in carving a large 
ring out of the handle of an old black 
clasp-knife. He showed more interest 
in this than in anything I had ever known 
him to attempt, and he worked at it per- 
sistently, though his strength failed him 
fast. 

“Long after every one else had given 
him up I clung desperately to the hope 
that he might live, but there came a time 
when I could no longer blind myself to 
the fact that poor Jack Hardin was slip- 
ping from me. His wound had healed, 
and there seemed to be nothing the mat- 
ter with him except the lack of a wish to 
live. 

“At last he finished the ring, and that 
day he spoke. He called me to him be- 
tween sunset and dusk, looking strange- 
ly white in the fading light. His face 
had been a rough and rather brutal one, 
but as death approached his features had 
sharpened and spiritualized, and a yearn- 
ing faith looked out through his eyes: 

“*T'm goin’ fast,’ said he as I ap- 
proached his bedside. 

“T held out my hand, while hot tears 
rushed to my eyes. 

“*No,’ said he feebly, ‘ wait till I tell 
you. I've been a bad man: I don’t de- 
serve no honest man’s hand.’ 

“*My poor fellow,’ said I, ‘I have 
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never known you to do an unworthy 
act. Do not pain me by refusing my 
hand.’ 

“* Wait,’ he spoke again, with short 
gasps between his words: ‘let me tell 
you the wust meanness of my life. I 
was captured once—down South. They 
was goin: to hang me. I broke jail. I 
was hidin’ in a log cabin in the woods 
where there was a sick woman. I was 
found there by an angel. She was sorry 
for me: she wanted me to turn about. 
She had some money—all her savin’s— 
an’ she offered to divide it with me. It 
was gold—and I was—by nature —a 
devil. I cut her little hands—an’ I took 
her money.’ 

“His voice had grown sharp, and its 
every vibration was of agony. 

“*T got away to Memphis,’ he contin- 
ued in the same sharp, uneven tones, 
‘where I was goin’ to spend the money 
—like a good fellow. But—I don’t know 
why —I couldn't spend it. Somethin’ 
seemed to pull me back. I called my- 
self a fool, but 'twas no use. I couldn’t 
forgit that wild, sorry look in her eyes. 
One night I was tryin’ to sleep: on a sud- 
den I was cold an’ tremblin’. I opened 
my eyes, an’ the moon was shinin’ in, all 
white an’ still, Then quick as a shot it 
come over me— what J was. I didn’t 
know before. I called back every word 
she had said to me. I would do all she 
had told me. So I went into the army. 
I've tried to fight a good fight: I have 
put a hold on my lips. But it’s hard 
for a man to pull himself up out of hell. 
There didn’t seem to be anything I could 
do. An’ then came that chance to help 
your You was a man wuth savin’, An’ 
I thought maybe it would count for some- 
thin’, You can tell me, sir— you are a 


scholar—will it count for anything ? 
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““*Oh, my friend,’ cried I, ‘ Jesus Christ 
did no more;’ and I lifted the dying head 
to my breast. 

“*Thank you, sir,’ said he faintly: 
‘you've been very good to me. An’ 
there’s one more thing: I want to leave 
you her money. It’s all in a belt.round 
my waist. There was a card in the purse: 
I reckon her name is on it. An’ if you 
could find her some day—and tell her I 
was sorry— An’ here is this ring, sir. 
I made it from the knife that cut her 
hands. I want you to ask her, if she 
can bring herself to forgive, to wear it 
as a sign.’ 

“T promised to do all that he asked. 

“*T don’t know much about spirits,’ 
said he, lingering dreamily over the 
words, ‘ but it seems to me my spirit will 
know if she wears that ring, an’ be very 
glad.’ 

“He closed his eyes wearily, and that 
night he died. 


“That is the story of the ring, Miss 
Willard. Will you wear it ?”’ 
The tears were shining in Miss Wil- 


lard’s eyes, and she held up her hand 
with the black ring upon it. 


EPILOGUE. 


The story is told. It scarcely needs 
to add that when Harvey Kent, months 
afterward, slipped the diamond circlet 
of betrothal on Miss Willard’s finger 
he felt it sanctified by the touch of Jack 
Hardin's ring. To each of the lovers it 
is a sacred thing. It suggests the divine 
possibilities of humanity: it inspires faith 
and hope. It will never leave Miss Wil- 
lard's finger while she lives, and together 
both rings will be handed down to chil- 
dren’s children, a hallowed heritage for 
ever. SHERWOOD BONNER. 
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UPPOSE that one gets tired of the 
boarding - house and hotel life in 
Paris described in a former paper, and 
wishes to set up his or her own vine and 
fig tree? Well, there is nothing easier 
for those that have a long purse: For 
them are prepared the loveliest suites of 
apartments, or, if they will, whole houses 
(called here hétels) charmingly decorated 
and furnished or unfurnished at will, at 
rents varying from two thousand to ten 
thousand dollars perannum. For them 
are reserved such delights as gas and 
water and bath-rooms and bells, and 
other inventions of a later civilization. 
But to persons with a.limited purse the 
case is different. 

Let us therefore imagine a family com- 
pelled to pay due regard to economy on 
the lookout for suitable quarters wherein 
to begin housekeeping in Paris. Three 
bedrooms are required, the. situation 
must be central, and the location must 
not be at the very top of a six-story man- 
sion, where most of the low-priced apart- 
ments are to be found. With these gen- 
eral ideas Paterfamilias starts out upon a 
search, 

The usual preliminary step is to go to 
one of the three or four English and 
American house-agents who are to be 
found in the leading American business- 
quarter of Paris—namely, the Rue Scribe 
and the adjacent thoroughfares. Gen- 
erally, however, the best plan for the 
apartment -seeker to pursue is to take 
a carriage by the hour and traverse the 
streets of the quarter where he wjshes to 
reside, stopping wherever the placard of 
“ Apartments to Let” may meet his eye, 
suspended to a balcony or protruding at 
the side-of a forte cochére —the yellow 
placards indicating furnished apartments 
and the white unfurnished ones. The 
concierge, who usually. has charge of 
all matters connected with the renting 
of the apartments, and who gets a per- 
centage upon their price, has charge of 
the key, and will show the would-be 2- 





cataire through the rooms. Usually, 
some reduction on the rent stated by the 
concierge may be procured, as the pros- 
pect of the percentage aforesaid acts as 
a strong incentive to that functionary to 
make the sum demanded a little beyond 
the actual rate. The number of apart- 
ments actually to be inspected will not 
be found on trial to be so great as one 
would naturally imagine; for, the num- 
ber of bedrooms and the price being 
once decided upon, only those need be 
examined that suit in both particulars. 
For a good unfurnished appartement in 
a central situation, with the number of 
bedrooms aforesaid, from five hundred 
to six hundred dollars per annum will 
be charged. If offered at a lower rate, 
something will invariably be found to 
be the matter when the rooms are in- 
spected. Thus, an American gentleman 
was lately offered an afpartement on the 
third floor with three bedrooms, in the 
Rue St. Honoré, half a block from the 
Rue Castiglione, the continuation of the 
Rue de la Paix, for three hundred and 
sixty dollars per annum. He went at 
once to examine it, and found that the 
entrance to it was “up a winding stair,” 
and a back one at that. The rooms 
looked out upon the courtyard of the 
building, and were bright and cheerful 
enough: they were spacious, too, and 
freshly papered and painted. But, in 
addition to the disagreeable qualities of 
the approach, the kitchen was situated 
on the floor above, and the only way of 
reaching it was by a narrow perpendic- 
ular flight of stairs, as steep as a ladder, 
and not one whit wider. From this pe- 
culiarly situated room an actual ladder 
led to a loft overhead, whither the ser- 
vant was expected to climb in order to 
reach her bedroom. The cause of the 
phenomenally small rent was thus ex- 
plained. 

Among other odd quarters into which 
our American’s search introduced him 
was the home of an artist and his family. 
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There were four bedrooms, besides din- 
ing-room, parlor and kitchen, in the 
suite, which was situated on the fifth 
floor (the sixth according to American 
_ reckoning) of a large building in a pleas- 
ant street behind the palace of the Elysée. 
It was literally a garret, with the sloping 
part of the roof partitioned off, giving 
to each of the front rooms two small 
closets, which were crammed full of old 
prints, books, musical instruments, etc. 
The furniture was of the oldest, shab- 
biest and most dismal description, but 
the walls of the principal rooms were 
hung with fine old tapestry and adorned 
with quantities of rare old china. And 
there were pictures—pictures everywhere, 
on the walls, on the floors and in the cor- 
ridors—paintings and curiosities enough 
to have set up the whole establishment 
with carpets and curtains and the fresh- 
est of new furniture had they been sold 
and the proceeds so expended. Such 
a queer, comfortless, picturesque abode 
can hardly be imagined — with Sévres 
plates against the walls, and not a shred 
of carpet on one of the floors; with the 
dirtiest of cheap paper on the walls of 
one room, and priceless old tapestry 
draping another: it was such a place as 
one meets with in books, and but seldom 
in real life. Then there was another 
suite of apartments where dwelt a rabid 
Bonapartist. There were pictures of the 
late emperar and of the empress Eugénie 
and the prince imperial on every side 
and in every style and of all dimen- 
sions: there was an imperial eagle in gilt 
wood over the mirror, and another in 
bronze on the mantelpiece, and bees and 
violets scattered profusely in the guise 
of decorations wherever such devices 
could find a place. And, strange to say, 
the afpartement, which was under the 
charge of a young lady, was full of cart- 
ridges: they were strewn over the tables 
of the principal rooms, and were piled 
in heaps in the disused and deserted 
kitchen ; and the young guardian of the 
abode was hard at work making others 
in her own bedroom. There was a scent 
as of coups d'état and political conspir- 
acies in the air. But perhaps, after all, 
the owner of the rooms was merely pre- 
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paring for the hunting season, the open- 
ing of which was near at hand. 

Another afpartement shown was the 
quondam residence of one of ces dames, 
wherein pink satin and gilding struggled 
against dirt and disorder, where the fine 
Turkey carpet in the dining-room was 
all splashed with wine and spotted with 
grease, and where the satin hangings 
had been twisted awry and soiled by 
rude and careless hands. A profusion 
of mirrors everywhere, a scent of pat- 
chouli and musk in the atmosphere, rude 
scratches on the flock paper in the draw- 
ing-room, and initials scratched on the 
window - panes with undeserved dia- 
monds,—such were the characteristics 
of that abode, which “did not suit” at 
the first glance. 

If one wishes to pay a low rent, and 
at the same time to secure pure air and 
modern conveniences, the best quarters 
to inspect are to be found in the new 
streets and avenues diverging from the 
Arc de Triomphe, such as the Avenue 
d’Eylau, the Avenue Joséphine, the Av- 
enue du Roi de Rome, etc. But there 
are two drawbacks to this quarter: one 
is its intense and awful quietude, and the 
other its great distance from the hotel 
and theatrical and business centres of 
Paris. For any one who wishes to lead 
a home-keeping and domestic life, or 
who can afford the luxury of a carriage, 
this quarter will doubtless be found to 
possess great advantages. But to an 
economical soul the cost in carriage-hire 
will more than counterbalance any trifling 
difference in the way of rent. An ex- 
perienced English lady, for many years 
a resident in one of these up-town streets, 
estimates her carriage-hire at four hun- 
dred dollars per annum above what it 
would be did she live down town. And 
the loneliness of this part of Paris, out- 
side of the Champs Elysées, is perfectly 
startling. At night not even a socially- 
minded cat ventures to perambulate the 
deserted thoroughfares, and the rumble 
of a stray carriage sounds in the distance 
like far-off thunder. 

A French appartement always reminds 
me very much of a child’s puzzle, every 
“piece” in it, to speak both literally and 
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figuratively, being so adapted as to fit 
into every other one. A single entry 
twists, snake -like, round among the 
rooms, giving to each a separate and 
distinct entrance from the others. A 
French kitchen is an amazing place 
to American eyes. It is usually a tiny 
room, not much larger than a good-sized 
china-closet at home. The old-fashion- 
ed French fourneaux have the top di- 
vided off into square compartments, 
each of which will hold half a dozen 
small lumps of coal, and the cook lights 
only as many compartments as she has 
dishes to prepare. The saucepans, of 
which quite a variety is used, are of cop- 
per, and must be thoroughly scoured to 
keep them from corroding and becoming 
poisonous. In old times there used to 
be an inspector of saucepans to each 
quarter of the city appointed by the 
government, whose function it was to 
see that nobody ran the risk of being 
killed by the neglect of an untidy cook 
to keep these dangerous utensils in good 
order. I do not know whether this im- 
portant and useful functionary still ex- 
ists or not. These well-polished pans al- 
_ ways hang in a glittering row against the 

kitchen wall, as a sort of testimonial to 
the cleanliness of the presiding authority. 

We will imagine our American fairly 
installed, and then comes a host of ques- 
tions that make a swift appeal to his in- 
experience. For instance, if there is no 
water in the apartment, he must purchase 
a huge filter, and that must be filled daily 
by some outside functionary, usually the 
coal-man who supplies the house with 
fuel, and who receives a sum varying 
from two to three dollars per month for 
bringing up the requisite number of pail- 
fuls. Then such stores as groceries need 
not be laid in in grandiose quantities, as at 
home, but are purchased when wanted. 
Housekeeping in Paris, on anything ex- 
cept the most gorgeous scale, is a matter 
of bits and morsels, not of pounds and 
bushels. The wastage of an ordinarily 
profuse American household would keep 
a French family in ease and comfort. 
The system of having two breakfasts is a 
sad innovation, according to most Anieri- 
can ideas, breaking in, as the last break- 


HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS. 
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fast does, upon the most important part 
of the day. To call on your banker, 
your lawyer or any business-man with 
whom you may have important affairs 
to transact between the hours of twelve 
and one, and to find that he has gone 
out to breakfast, is a rather exasperating 
hinderance to the speedy completion of 
the matter in hand. Many business- 
men in Paris make a serious affair of 
this second breakfast, devoting no less 
than two hours to it—namely, from eleven 
to one—and never less than one entire 
hour, 

The question of heating and lighting 
has already been touched upon. Yet it 
is impossible to take entire leave of the 
subject without speaking of the peculiarly 
exasperating character of French lamps, 
which require to be wound up two or 
three times in the course of the evening, 
else the light expires amid much smoke 
and a noisome odor—an accident which 
is very apt to occur at parties, where the 
hosts and the servants are alike other- 
wise engaged. Then they are very liable 
to get out of order and require continual 
repairs. 

The carefully calculated expenditure 
of a French household on an economical 
scale affords no margin for unexpected 
guests. The presence, in fact, of every 
additional person makes itself felt at 
once. Not only has the extra food and 
wine to be provided (for the old saying, 
“Where there is enough for two there 
is enough for three,” was never written 
of French housekeeping), but the extra 
washing, where every piece has to be 
paid for separately, becomes a conside- 
ration. There is no room, either in the 
purse or the afpartement, for free-hand- 
ed hospitality in accordance with Ameri- 
can ideas. “Come home and take pot- 
luck with us” is an invitation hardly pos- 
sible in the carefully-gauged providing of 
a French housekeeper, where even the 
amount of bread required by each in- 
dividual is calculated beforehand. Hence 
come the absence of bother and the pos- 
sibility of economy in Parisian house- 
keeping, even at the present high rate 
of provisions. It is the fashion at home 
to waste: here waste is considered the 
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height of folly. A glance at the bucket- 
fuls of half-eaten potatoes, bitten apples, 
bread-crusts, cold batter-cakes, etc. which 
go to fatten Milesian-kept pigs in Ameri- 
can cities would make the hair of a Pa- 
risian housekeeper stand straight on end 
with horror at the useless extravagance. 
And we are extravagant in our house- 
holds at home—extravagant in space, in 
plenishing, in providing. For the sake 
of the unused rooms and the useless halls 





and staircases of our houses we burden 
our souls with unnecessary servants and 
uncalled-for cares. Till we learn to copy 
the trim compactness of a French af- 
partement in our housebuilding, and 
the wise economy of a French household 
in our housekeeping, American matrons 
will continue to be worried to death with 
rampant servant-galism, and American 
purses must suffer under uncalled-for de- 
pletion. Lucy H. Hooper. 
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TUBINGEN. 


TS. is nothing on the continent 
of Europe which more surprises a 
young Englishman fresh from Oxford or 
Cambridge, on his first visit to any of the 
lands beyond the British Channel, than 
the continental universities. There is 
nothing, I may add, speaking from my 
own experience, which so much disap- 
points him. Young Englishmen per- 
haps in these days are not so ignorant 
of foreign countries as they were wont 
to be in the days when George III. was 
king. But I, in my insular innocence, 
had imagined that architectural magnif- 
icence must needs be the concomitant of 
a world-celebrated university. The fame 
of Géttingen, Leipsic, Jena, Padua, Bo- 
logna, Tiibingen and others was by no 
means unknown to me, and I fancied 
that at any one of these celebrated seats 
of learning I should find something at 
least of the architectural beauty, of the 
spires, the cloisters, the arches, the oriel 
windows, the trim gardens, the medizval 
fagades, as well as of the peculiar social 
features, which are so indelibly and un- 
mistakably impressed on the seat of an 
English university. I shall never forget 
the feeling of utter disappointment with 
which I asked—well it matters not how 
many years ago—at this very little Tii- 
bingen, “ But where is the university ?”” 





I was at length shown a wretched old, 
tumbledown house, without the least ele- 
ment of the picturesque or “ historical ” 
about it, and told that the lecture-room 
was there. I knew something of the 
reputation of Baur, Strauss, and their 
followers, and was tempted, I am afraid, 
in the full-blown ignorance of my Anglo- 
ecclesiastico-academico-Tory prejudices, 
to couple their enormities in the matter 
of heterodoxy with the ultra-shabby pov- 
erty of their a/ma mater. How could 
any good or orthodox thing come from 
a place where there was not so much as 
the vestige of a Gothic college chapel, or 
a single tower sending forth over mead- 
ow and garden its melodious chimes? 
How could anything but heterodoxy and 
probable atheism be expected from a 
parcel of youths who lounged in beer- 
houses and wore muffin caps of all sorts 
of impossible colors, undistinguished oth- 
erwise from any of the other citizens? 
In a word, the disillusion was complete. 

The truth is, that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are quite unlike anything else in 
the world—unlike not only in the exter- 
nal matters of buildings, gardens and 
such things, but in the social atmosphere 
and ideal of the place. It would be easy 
to point out the concatenation of histor- 
ical and social causes which has pro- 
duced this result, but it will be more to 
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the present purpose to speak of the points 
of contrast which make the idea of a con- 
tinental university so entirely different 
from the English idea of the same thing. 

This little Tiibingen, revisited now 
after so many years, has seen fewer 
changes than Oxford has seen during 
the same period. They have got indeed 
a new university building in the new Wil- 
helmstrasse, which is as hideous as the 
most unzesthetic professor of utilitarian- 
ism could possibly desire. It consists of 
a congeries of lecture-rooms, each of 
them about on a par in point of dignity 
of appearance, beauty and venerableness 
with the “ Little Bethel” chapel of some 
ultra-rigid worshipers of the ugly. Di- 
vinity and medicine are the specialties 
at Tiibingen. Ido not think it has ever 
been much heard of as a medical school, 
but the fame of its special school of “ di- 
vinity” (which, as everybody knows, is 
at Tiibingen speaking rather on the /u- 
cus-a-non-lucendo principle) is world- 
wide. And the heavy-built, lumpish- 
looking youths who consume the enor- 
mous quantities of “export-bier” which 
comes from Munich in those huge “ bier- 
_ transport” railway vans, become enthu- 
siastic disciples of Schopenhauer’s sys- 
tem of universal pessimism and general 
despair while emptying beaker after 
beaker of the ungenerous liquor that 
“cheers not, but inebriates.” 

At Tiibingen, as at other university- 
towns in Germany, you see a somewhat 
unusual number of young men lounging 
about the streets and the cafés and such 
places. And they all wear, as has been 
said, muffin caps of every brightest hue 
of the rainbow, and manifest a certain 
general tendency to /oudness of behavior 
and appearance. And this is all that 
marks them as “university men.” They 
live how they please, as they please, and 
where they please. The Oxford or Cam- 
bridge college system is unknown out of 
England. And this fact is at the bottom 
of all the differences, social and material, 
between an English and a continental 
university. It makes all the difference 
as regards the material features of the 
place ; for although our “schools” form 
a handsome and venerable building, 





the special architectural and picturesque 
beauty of Oxford or Cambridge results 
from the twenty or more separate col- 
leges which are popularly but erroneous- 
ly held to constitute the “university.” 
And the absence of these affects yet far 
more profoundly the social condition and 
features of the place, because the want 
of them implies the absence of all living 
in statu pupillart. Not only have the 


men no relations with the university save - 


such as are implied in the hearing of 
lectures and the taking of degrees, but, 
what is perhaps yet more important, they 
have no such relations with each other 
as are implied in membership of the 
same college—no such esprit de corps, 
no such restraining influence, as that 
which results not only fiom the domestic 
discipline of a college, but from the social 
tone and level of manneis produced by 
It. 

Mayhap my readers may think that I 
have not yet succeeded in liberating my- 
self from the Anglo-academic prejudices 
which I have confessed to having had 
thick upon me when I first visited Tii- 
bingen, if I own that I cannot help think- 
ing that the absence of these beneficial 
influences makes itself visible in the 
outward bearing and maniére d‘étre of 
the young men. In one word, to speak 
the truth plainly, they do not look so 
much like gentlemen as do the youths 
who throng the streets of Oxford or 
Cambridge. Their appearance is about 
on a par in this respect with the world 
of medical students who are to be seen 
in and about the great London hospitals 
—like them, very good fellows no doubt, 
studious many of them, and some of 
them having in them the making of 
great men, but not having that cachet 
of gentlemanlike bearing which does un- 
deniably characterize the world of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. It may be, perhaps, 
that this fact is due in some degree to 
that mzlitarism which characterizes and 
fashions so profoundly the whole social 
life of Germany. For it results perhaps 
from this that the upper classes of so- 
ciety prefer for their sons the military 
profession and military training to that 
of a university. And though it would 
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be absurd to suppose that gentlemanlike 
manners are in these days confined to 
those classes, it will infallibly be found 
that the manners of the classes next be- 
low them in the social hierarchy will be 
less good than they otherwise would be 
if there is an entire separation between 
them and those who conventionally rank 
above them. 

Au reste, Tiibingen would seem to be 
the very deau ideal for the seat of a 


university. It is a quiet, uncommercial, | 


quaint little Old-World city, most pic- 
turesquely situated in the valley of the 
upper Neckar, among the Suabian Hills. 
It is built around and beneath its medi- 
zval castle on a little eminence, at the 
foot of which the infant Neckar runs 
through meadows intersected in various 
directions by walks under truly magnif- 
icent avenues, some of elms and some 
of lime trees. From between the trunks 
of these the most charming glimpses of 
the picturesque old town, of the river 
meandering in its dreamy infancy, and 
of the wooded hills which surround the 
town on all sides, are caught from time 
to time. Walks more appropriate to 
academic musings it would be difficult 
to imagine. The district in which it is 
situated—that southern part of the king- 
dom of Wiirtemberg known as the 
“Suabian Alp” (or Alb, as the word is 
written in this part of the world)—has 
long been reckoned as the most primi- 
tive and Old-World in Germany. Varn- 
hagen von Ense, in his extremely amus- 
ing memoirs, speaks of the surprise which 
he, a native of Northern Germany, felt 
when he came to Tiibingen as a young 
man in the first years of this century at 
the primitive habits and ways and cus- 
toms of the place. The great publish- 
ing-firm of Cotta, the founder of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, was then, as since, 
celebrated all over Germany; and one 
of the first things which the young Varn- 
hagen inquired for was the whereabouts 
of this famous establishment. He was 
shown a small, low-roofed, dingy little 
shop, whence in those days all that had 
made the name of Cotta famous had gone 
forth. Since those days the Cotta’sche 
establishment has been removed to a 





more rapidly advancing city. But Old- 
World Tiibingen remains still very much 
what it was. It was noted as one of the 
cheapest places in Germany; and, though 
prices there, as everywhere else all over 
the world, have advanced, it is perhaps 
still entitled to the same distinction. 
Varnhagen also speaks of the acquaint- 
ance he made there with the poet Uh- 
land, then in his first youth, the same 
modest, reserved, shy, retiring man that 
he continued to be through life. Such 
he still was when the present writer, some 
five-and-thirty years later, had the pleas- 
ure of becoming acquainted with him, 
still in his beloved Tiibingen, still pre- 
ferring the fallentis semita vite in the 
little house which he bought for himself, 
overlooking the Neckar and the Neckar 
bridge, in which he lived over thirty 
years, and on which there is now an in- 
scription placed by the town to record the 
fact. Uhland loved this secluded corner 
of the world with a poet’s love and look- 
ed.on it with a poet’s eye. There is 
hardly a notable spot in the neighbor- 
hood that he has not made famous, at 
least throughout the fatherland, in song. 
And there are many such spots, remark- 
able alike by their natural beauty and 
from their connection with the great 
names of history. In physical structure 
the region is a singular one. It may be 
described as consisting of a vast table- 
land, intersected in every direction by a 
multitude of streams, each one of which 
has in the course of ages cut out for itself 
a deep ravine, the sides of which are 
in every case clothed with magnificent 
woods, while the uplands through which 
these channels have been excavated con- 
sist almost entirely of corn-lands, the bot- 
toms of the narrow and winding valleys 
being invariably green with the richest 
meadow-land. It will readily be under- - 
stood that these are favorable materials 
for the composition of an infinite variety 
of pastoral and romantic landscape. But 
the especial peculiarity of the district has 
yet to be mentioned. This consists of the 
existence of a great number of isolated 
rocky peaks rising to a height sufficient 
to command very extensive views of the 
whole of the surrounding region, and in 
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some cases, indeed, far over the plains 
lying toward Stuttgart and Ulm to the 
northward. The geological character of 
these isolated eminences is very peculiar, 
resembling in many respects the jutting- 
up points known in the Pyrenees and 
Apennines as“‘penne;” from which same 
root—a Celtic one, as is worth observing 
—the latter range of mountains has its 
name. Now, these high points suggest 
themselves at once to the imagination 
as the very places for the dwellings of 
a race of iron-willed and iron-handed 
chieftains of the.days when, in diamet- 
rical contradiction to the present state of 
things, the principal merit of a site for 
a dwelling was its inaccessibility. And 
as such they did suggest themselves to 
those masterful old barons, who by dint 
of hardness of head and hand made 
themselves counts and, margraves and 
kings and emperors in those dim centu- 
ries which immediately succeeded the 
thousandth year after Christ. And the 
names by which the points still orna- 
mented by the remains of these hill-cas- 
tles are called to the present day are 
accordingly those of the greatest of the 
families who have ruled or are still 
~ ruling Germany. Curious it is to find 
that this now remote and secluded cor- 
ner of the land was the nursery from 
which almost all these great names came 
forth. We have the Hohenzollern, the 
Hohenarach, the Hohenrechberg, the 
Hohenasperg, the Hohenneiffen, and, 
greatest of all, though most utterly ex- 
tinct and heirless, the Hohenstauffen, all 
within the compass of a day’s journey. 
There is no one of these that is not rich 
in materials for legend, for song or for 
story, nor one which does not invite the 
painter’s pencil as wooingly as the poet's, 
ithe romancer’s or the historian’s pen. 
‘The nearest of these remarkable points 
to Tiibingen is Hohenzollern, the cradle 
—the Stammschloss, as the Germans say 
-—of the present imperial house of Ger- 
‘many. Of all the great and powerful 
‘families the ruins of whose ancestral 
homes still crown these heights, there is 
no one whose course has been so con- 
itinuously and uninterruptedly upward as 
that of the Hohenzollerns. The empire 





to which they have at last attained is not 
so extensive by many a degree of earth’s 
surface as that over which the Hohen- 
stauffen ruled, but it has all the appear- 
ance of being a far more stable one; 
and, as though emblematical of the for- 
tunes of the house, the Hohenzollern 
ruin—for, like all the rest of these singu- 
larly placed castles, it was a mere ruin 
when I first knew this district—has been 
entirely and magnificently restored by 
the present emperor of Germany. The 
work has been done with perfect archz- 
ological science and great good taste, 
altogether according to the habits and 
style of the earlier Middle Ages, and at 
the same time with great magnificence. 
Every part of the building is freely shown 
to the public; and though I was reaping 
the advantage of its tenantless condi- 
tion, I could not help regretting there 
should be no one to enjoy a dwelling 
combining in its characteristics so great 
and singular a variety of charm. 
Tiibingen, quaint, primitive, pictu- 
resque, Old-World Tiibingen, with its 
lofty gable-ends and its streets twisting 
about up hill and down hill, and inter- 
secting each other at every sort of angle, 
still exists, ‘but it will not exist as it is 
much longer, for there also the rail and 
iron horse have penetrated. All that is 
picturesque, all that is peculiar, all that 
is characteristic, is obliterated beneath 
their tread as surely as corn falls before 
the sickle. And if any wanderer in 
search of a yet uyspoiled bit of Europe 
should be disposed to take my advice 
and have a look at the quiet little Wiir- 
temberg university-town, he would do 
well not to defer his visit. T. A. T. 


VENTILATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


THE question of the proper ventila- 
tion of pubjic halls and class-rooms in 
school-houses continues to occupy the 
serious attention of all who are interest- 
ed in sanitary reform, and specially of our 
city boards of health. That of Boston 
in its last annual report finds reforma- 
tion greatly needed, even in the boast- 
ed model school-buildings of that city. 
Most if not all of these are warmed by 
improved hot-air furnaces, which are sup- 
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posed to be very good ventilators in them- 
selves ; and, further, they are furnished 
with patent ventilators consisting of a 
“square wooden shaft in the corner of 
each class-room, with a suitable open- 
ing at the floor and ceiling. This shaft 
begins at the floor of the room, without 
any special means for producing an up- 
ward draft, and terminates in one of the 
two large receivers in the attic upon 
which the galvanized iron ‘ventilators’ 
are placed.” At the time of the inspec- 
tion by the Board of Health of the Eliot 
School in January last, it was found that 
the “draft,” theoretically exhausting the 
foul air of the rooms, did not exist, though 
a fresh wind was blowing outside at the 
time. The board are rather severe upon 
the “patent ventilators.” Alluding to 
their report, they say: ‘“ The table shows 
how thoroughly these devices fail to ac- 
complish their purpose.” The carbonic 
acid gas in a dozen class-rooms visit- 
ed ranged from 1.04 to 3 parts in 100o— 
1 in 1000 being the proportion of this gas 
in pure air. In the room showing the 


largest amount of carbonic acid gas the 


ventilator was partly open, and there 
were only forty-two pupils present, all 
girls, 

When we remember that the air often 
becomes “close” in a crowded tent in 
the open air, with a wide opening all 
around under the roof, and how long it 
requires to remove all the foul air from 
any ordinary room, even with the win- 
dows all open, it is not surprising that 
the problem of ventilation is so difficult 
to solve. It is doubtful if there exists 
anywhere in this country a house of any 
kind that should be called well venti- 
lated. England spent about half a mil- 
lion of dollars for the ventilating ma- 
chinery of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It was a complicated system of 
steam-engines for forcing out the vitiated 
air and forcing in the pure air. Perhaps 
it had its advantages, but it was a failure. 
No sooner was it in working order than 
the lords began to cough and sneeze and 
complain of the new ventilating system. 
They said they were one moment sub- 
jected to an Arctic blast and the next to 
a Sahara simoom ; and finally they voted 
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to remove the costly but ineffective in- 
vention. 

So far, we have hardly done more than 
render crowded rooms in winter endura- 
ble, and establish the fact that the small- 
er the hall or room the more difficult is it 
to ventilate. Possibly, M. Godin in his 
Familistere at Guise has hit upon the 
right method; at least, visitors say that 
there is always a breezy coolness there 
in the hottest weather, and that in winter 
“suffering from cold, so common to the 
children of the poor, is unknown.” That 
enormous workingmen’s home shelters 
some hundreds of families. M. Godin's 
plan consists in vast underground gal- 
leries over twelve feet square, opening at 
the north in the grounds some distance 
from the palace. These galleries pass 
all around the inner glass-roofed courts, 
into which they open by means of regis- 
ters. Pipes or flues from these galleries 
also pass up in the double walls of the - 
building, and open through registers into 
all the apartments. It would certainly 
seem to be advisable, at least, to examine 
Godin's method before trying such costly 
experiments as that of the new Houses 
of Parliament. M. H. 


TENTERDEN STEEPLE AND GOODWIN 
SANDS. 

BisHoP LATIMER, as quoted by Ray 
in his Collection of English Proverés, 
seems to be the oldest authority gene- 
rally known for the anecdote which com- 
memorates the commonplace on seguz- 
tur about Tenterden Steeple and Good- 
win Sands. Latimer connects a ‘Mr. 
Moore”’ with the anecdote, and it is in- 
teresting to see how Sir Thomas More, 
who is thereby intended, tells it himself. 
Sir Thomas’s version, which I do not 
find to have been reproduced in modern 
times, here follows: ‘ 

“And now, wher they lay, for a profe 
that God were not contented with batayl 
made against infydelys, the losse and 
mynyshment of Crystendom synnys that 
guyse bygan, they fare as dyd onys an 
olde sage father fole in Kent, at such. 
tyme as dyvers men of worshyp assem- 
bled old folk of the cuntre to commune 
and devyse about the amendement of 
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Sandwich haven. At which time, as 
they bygan fyrst to enserche by reason, 
and by the report of old men there about, 
what thing had ben thoccasyon that so 
good an haven was, in so few yerys, so 
sore decayed, and suche sandys rysen, 
and such shalow flattys made therewith, 
that ryght smal vessels had now mych 
worke to come in at dyvers tydys, where 
grate shyps were, within few yeris pass- 
ed, accustumed to ryde without dyffycul- 
tie; and som laying the fawt to Good- 
wyn Sandys, sum to the landis inned, by 
dyvers owners in the Ile of Tenate, oute 
of the chanell, in which the se was wont 
to cumpace the isle, and brynge the ves- 
sels round about yt, whose course, at the 
ebbe, was wont to scoure the haven, 
whych now, the see excluded thense, for 
lacke of such course and scourying, ys 
chouked up wyth sande; as they thus 
alledged, dyvers men, dyvers causes, 
there starte up one good old father, and 
sayd: ‘ Ye maysters, say every man what 
he wyll, cha marked this mater as well 
as sum other ; and, by God, I wote how it 
waxed nought well ynoughe. ForI knew 
yt good; and have marked, so chave, 
whan it bygan to wax wors.’ ‘And what 
hath hurt it, good father?’ quod these 
gentylmen. ‘By my fayth, maysters,’ 
quod he, ‘ yonder same Tenterden stepell, 
and nothyng ellys; that, by the masse, 
chold ’t were a fayre fyshepole.’ ‘Why 
hath the stepell hurt the haven, good 
father ?’ quod they. ‘Nay, by’r Lady, 
maysters,’ quod he, ‘ ych can not tell you 
wel why; but chote well yt hath. For, 
by God, I knew yt a good haven tyll 
that steple was bylded. And, by the 
Mary masse, cha marked yt well, yt 
never throve synnys.’ And thus wysely 
speke these holy Lutheranys,’”’ etc. (4 
Dyaloge, etc. (ed. 1529), fol. 119.) 
Except that here and there a # is 
changed to v, and that the old abbrevia- 
tions have been expanded, Sir Thomas's 
spelling, which has very little of method 
in it, is strictly followed in this extract. 
Synnys is for “since ;”’ omys, for “once ;” 
thoccasyon, for “the occasion ;” mych, 


for “much ;” faw/?, for “fault.” In the 
dialect of the “olde sage father fole”’ 
cha and chave are for ‘I have ;’’ chold is 
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for “I would ;” chofe, for“ Iwot.” Inthe 


foregoing words his ych, “I'’—the later 
form of the Anglo-Saxon zc, now ich in 
German —is apheresized. In Ralph 
Roister Doister, chad, chwas and chwine 
—the last being for “I ween ’—with 
tchotte, for “1 wot,’’ are put into the 
mouth of Margerie Mumblecrust ; and 
Edgar, in Shakespeare’s Aizng Lear, says 
“chill be plain with you,” and “chzi/ 
pick your teeth, zir.” It is quite possible 
that these forms beginning with ch are 
now confined to Somersetshire, but any 
one acquainted with the byways of older 
English literature must be aware that 
some centuries ago they were by no 
means peculiar to a single county of 
England. F. H. 


GYPSIES IN ENGLAND. 

Dr. B. C. SMART and Mr. H. T. Crof- 
ton, in their instructive work entitled 
The Dialect of the English Gypsies, 
quote from a paper which shows that the 
earliest known specimen of the Gypsy 
language is found in Andrew Boorde’s 
fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge, dated in 1547. Boorde there speaks 
of the Gypsies as “ Egipcions.”” Writing 
several years before 1547—namely, in 
1529—Sir Thomas More reports a con- 
versation in which figures a Gypsy-wo- 
man, dealing, as usual, in divination. A 
few sentences from this conversation, 
which is tediously spun out, must here 
suffice : 

‘“*But how could she tell yt by the 
Devyll? ‘Nay, by my trouth I trow,’ 
quod he; ‘for I could never se her use 
eny worse waye than lokyng in onys 
hande.’ Therwyth the lordys laughed, 
and asked,‘ What is she?’ ‘Forsoth, my 
lord,’ quod he, ‘an Egypcyan; and she 
was lodged even here at Lambeth; but 
she ys gone over see nowe. How be it, I 
trow she be not in her own countre yet, 
for they saye yt ys a grete waye hense; 
and she wente over lytell more than a 
moneth ago.’ (A Dyadoge, etc., fol. 91.) 

As Messrs. Smart and Crofton have 
pointed out, obscure traces have been 
discovered of Gypsies in Scotland and 
England in the years 1506 and 1512, 
respectively. 
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I am not aware that any writer on the 
Gypsies has made mention of the sam- 
ples of their language which occur in 
The Roaring Girle, by Middleton and 
Dekker, first published in 1611. F. H. 


THE RECEPTIONS OF WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON was loudly accused, in 
his time, of departing from simple re- 
publican ideals in the splendor of his 
dress at his receptions, in his regal bear- 
ing toward his visitors, and in his mode 
of traveling, which was in a coach drawn 
by four cream-colored horses and attend- 
ed by servants in livery. He lived on 
the south side of Market street, just be- 
low Sixth, in a house which had. been 
the residence of Robert Morris. His re- 
ceptions took place in the dining-room 
in the rear of the house, which was 
twenty-five or thirty feet long, including 
the bow projecting into the garden. On 
the second floor Mrs. Washington re- 
ceived in two large rooms extending the 
whole depth of the house. Washing- 
ton’s receptions took place at three P. M., 
when the doors were opened for just fif- 
teen minutes : then they were closed, and 
the circle completed for that day. All 
the chairs were removed from this room 
on these occasions to give more space 
forthe company. The visitor on being 
conducted to this dining-room “saw the 
tall, manly figure of Washington clad in 
black velvet, his hair in full dress, pow- 
dered and gathered behind in a large 
silk bag; yellow gloves on his hands; 
holding a cocked hat with a cockade in 
it and the edges adorned with a black 
feather about an inch deep. He wore 
knee- and shoe-buckles, and a long 
sword with a finely-wrought and polished 
steel hilt, which appeared at the left hip; 
the coat worn over the sword, so that the 
hilt and the part below the folds of the 
coat behind were in view. The scab- 
bard was white polished leather.” This 
description is given by an eye-witness, 
Mr. Sullivan, in his Familiar Letters, 
published somewhat over forty years ago. 
At these-receptions, which took place 
every other Tuesday, Washington al- 
ways stood with his back to the fireplace 
and facing the door of entrance. In one 
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hand he held his cocked hat: the other 
he usually held behind him, to indicate 
that hand-shaking was not a part of the 
ceremony of introduction, for Washing- 
ton never shook hands on these occa- 
sions, even with his most intimate friends. 
When a person was presented to him he 
required that the name should be dis- 
tinctly spoken, so that he could not mis- 
take it. “He had the very uncommon 
faculty of associating a man’s name and 
personal appearance so durably in his 
memory as to be able to call any one 
by name who made him a second visit.” 
He received each visitor with a very dig- 
nified and formal bow, and when the 
door was closed and the circle complete, 
he commenced on the right, addressed 
a few words to each visitor, calling him 
by name, and then passed to the next 
When he had thus spoken to every one 
in regular order he resumed his first po- 
sition, when the visitors one by one ad- 
vanced toward him, bowed and retired. 
By four o’clock the ceremony was ended. 
Qn the evenings when Mrs. Wash- 
ington received he did not consider him- 
self as visited, according to Mr. Sullivan: 
At such times he was dressed usually in 
a colored coat and waistcoat. Brown, 
with bright buttons, with black stockings 
and knee-breeches, is a costume remem- 
bered by the same authority. He wore 
neither hat nor sword, and moved about 
conversing with various people. Once 
a fortnight there was an official dinner, 
and select company on other days. He 
sat at the side of the table opposite to 
Mrs. Washington, while the two ends 
were occupied by personal friends or 
members of the family. Mr. Sullivan 
records the fact that Washington had 
been exposed the day before his death to 
a light rain which wet his hair and neck, 
and that his “disorder in the throat was an 
affection of the windpipe, usually called 
the croup.” M. H. 


NOTES. 

THE deaneries and canonries of Wind- 
sor and Westminster are regarded as be- 
ing in a much greater degree than any 
other Church patronage at the person- 
al disposal of the sovereign, who gener- 
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ally bestows them on those whose ser- 
vices have in some way been peculiarly 
acceptable to the royal family. The va- 
cancy occasioned among the canonries 
of Westminster by the death of Mr. 
Charles Kingsley was consequently filled 
by Mr. Duckworth. This gentleman is 
the son of a Liverpool merchant of high 
respectability. Whilst a student of Uni- 
versity College—the college at which 
Dean Stanley was tutor at Oxford—he 
became, in a measure through his rare 
musical and social talents, intimate with 
the archbishop of York, Dr. Thomson, 
whose own rise in life is remarkable, 
inasmuch as, although born in a com- 
paratively humble sphere of life, being 
the son of a respectable shopkeeper at 
Whitehaven in Cumberland, he was the 
third subject of the realm, as archbishop 
of York, before he was: fifty.. At the time 
when Mr. Duckworth became intimate 
with Dr. Thomson the latter was provost 
of Queen’s College, and it was probably 
at his instance that Mr. Duckworth was 
selected as governor of Prince Leopold. 
Good-looking, agreeable and highly ac- 
complished, it is likely enough that a 
cordial friendship may have sprung up 
between the Princess Louise (marchion- 
ess of Lorne) and her brother’s tutor, for 
the poor princess during the long period 
of her mother’s intense mourning seldom 
got a chance of seeing any gentlemen 
except a dull equerry or a lord-in-wait- 
ing; and being herself extremely ac- 
complished, it were no wonder if under 
such circumstances she sought relaxation 
in the society of Mr. Duckworth. Such, 
then, is the history of the various stories 
connecting Her Royal Highness with the 
new canon of Westminster, toward whom 
a fresh mark of royal favor has now been 
shown by his having been selected to 
accompany the prince of Wales to India 
as chaplain. A mitre undoubtedly looms 
in the distance for Mr. Duckworth. 


TORPEDOES, which are now relied on 
largely for the defence of harbors and 
river-mouths, will become valueless as a 
means of defence if the newly-invented 
submarine boat of M. Louis Denayrouze, 
of which satisfactory tests have been al- 





ready made in England, be found to an- 
swer the purpose in real warfare. The 
attention of engineers and of military 
and naval savants has been turned for a 
long time to the question of the best means 
of reaching, without being observed, an 
enemy's sunken torpedo and rendering 
it harmless for evil. The method adopt- 
ed at present is to despatch at night a 
low, flat boat, manned by a small crew, 
to the spot under which the torpedo is 
supposed torest. To avoid detection by 
the enemy’s watch, the boat is painted 
black, the oars are muffled, and the crew, 
with hands and faces blackened with 
soot, are clad in dark-colored clothes. 
When the proper locality is reached a 
diver descends and performs the work 
of destruction. M. Denayrouze’s inven- 
tion consists of a boat which, provided 
with a crew of divers, is navigated to and 
fro at will beneath the surface of the wa- 
ter, by night as well as by day, only the 
ripples caused by two imperceptible pro- 
jecting portions of its frame testifying 
to its presence and progress under the 
waves. This boat, moving at the rate 
of eight or ten knots an hour, and main- 
taining an intelligent communication with 
its friends on land or in besieging ships 
by means of signals which enable it to 
evade a threatened danger when warned 
of its presence, can be used to destroy 
torpedoes, or on occasion may serve as 
aram ora despatch-boat. While it could 
not succeed so well in day-service, per- 
haps, its adaptability for night - service 
would be so marked that, practically, it 
would be impossible to preserve a tor- 
pedo from molestation, and consequent 
destruction, by its crew. The only way 
to guard against this result would be for 
the other side to defend their torpedo 
with a similar submerged boat; and in 
that case the next thing in maritime war- 
fare to be looked for would be desperate 
submarine engagements, with only an 
occasional bubble on the surface or a 
slight lifting of the waves to indicate that 
the fate of an empire was being decided 
below. : 


WONDERMENT is not unfrequently ex- 
pressed as to whence comes all the wine 
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of Champagne that is drunk in this coun- 
try. Perhaps this wonderment would 
cease were it known generally that, 
among others, German manufacturers 
have entered the lists extensively as 
makers of that exhilarating beverage. 
It is now asserted, on what appears to 
be good authority, that more of this wine 
is manufactured in one year in Germany 
than is made in three years in Cham- 
pagne. As longas this embarras de vin 
de Champagne \asts, the wine should be 
cheap and very plentiful. 


PARISIANS are very much troubled by 
the question of the pronunciation of that 
“barbarous word,” as they call it, ram- 
way, the English equivalent of our term 
“horse-cars.” The inhabitants of the 
different quarters of the city render the 
word in accordance with their own sense 
of the fitness of things. Every Parisian 
assumes the privilege of “collaring and 
throwing” it, as Mr. Silas Wegg did hés 
English, and the results are most various, 
“Some,” oracularly says the Sor with 
innocent richness, “ pronounce it like the 
English, “remwouey.” Others, however, 
call it rameway , while others, again, sat- 
isfy themselves with ¢vamwaz. In this 
little Parisian comedy of Every Man in 
his Humor the ignorant multitude of the 
city give the word a sound of their own 
which at least is ingenious, and not with- 
out the quality of possessing a punning 
merit. They call it svaine-moz— other- 
wise, “drag me.” 


FRENCH journals are taking a sort of 
quiet revenge for Sedan by giving pub- 
licity to the fact, not generally known, 
that Count Bismarck, the father of the 
great German chancellor, their implac- 
able foe, was during his life an officer in 
the French military service, in which he 
so distinguished himself at the battle of 
Bautzen as to be rewarded with the cross 
of officer of the Legion of Honor. The 
count, as the story runs, was compelled 
to leave England in 1807 to avoid the 
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results of a duel. He offered his ser- 
vices to the king of Wiirtemberg, who 
conferred upon him a cavalry appoint- 
ment. In 1809, in consequence of the 
course of political events, he found him- 
self in the service of France, and accom- 
panied Marshal Ney to Russia, where he 
greatly distinguished himself on the dis- 
astrous day of Moskowa. It was after 
the return of the French army across the 
Beresina that he received his decoration. 
In 1816 he became a general in the 
Wiirtemberg army and was sent as am- 
bassador to the court of Baden. 


A VERY grave problem appears to be 
on the eve of unfolding itself before the 


_German government and people; and 


this consists in the alarming prostration 
of trade in the empire. Without calling 
as witnesses to this alarming condition 
of affairs the annual report of the Board 
of Commerce at Berlin, which declares 
that the stock of merchandise and of 
products of all kinds in that city that 
remains unsold surpasses belief, and a 
gloomy official statement made to the 
stockholders of the Schaffhausen Bank 
at Cologne, which speaks of the German 
banks as having fallen, in spite of the 
abundance of money, into a despairing 
condition of marasmus, the Bavarian 
Vaterland may be allowed to tell the 
whole story of a financial situation that 
is as serious as it seems extraordinary. 
Briefly, then, that journal shows that in 
1874 the value of the importations into 
Germany exceeded the value of the ex- 
portations by the sum of 484,800,000 
thalers. This terrible drain has been 
going on since 1870, in which sixty-eight 
million thalers were lost to the country 
in this way. In 1871 the excess of im- 
portations over exportations amounted 
to one hundred and eighty-five millions, 
in 1872 to three hundred and thirteen 
millions, and in 1873 to five hundred 
millions. The French milliards seem to 
have brought no luck to Germany. 
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Madame Récamier and her Friends. From 
the French of Madame Lenormant. By 
the Translator of “Madame Récamier’s 
Memoirs.” Boston: Roberts Bros. 


There are some people about whom the 
world is never tired of hearing—about whom 
curiosity is never satisfied nor interest ex- 
hausted. The reason of this is not always 
obvious: the attention which some people at- 
tract after death is as unaccountable as the 
charm which others . possess while living. 
Madame Récamier is a conspicuous instance 
of this interest: she is not an historical cha- 
racter; she wrote nothing, did nothing,-said 
nothing remarkable ;_ her life was not romantic 
nor her fate tragic: she was only a pretty wo- 
man. Yet on this grourfd she has a celebrity 
which causes every particular that can be 
gathered concerning her to be received with 
ardor: two or three notices of her have been 
published, and people are still anxious for 
more news. The last we have about her is 
a volume containing some of her familiar 
correspondence, and reminiscences of herself 
and her intimate friends by Madame Lenor- 
mant, her niece, already the author of one 
volume of recollections. This has lately 
been translated into English; and the fact 
that the portion of the community which does 
not read French should be sufficiently inter- 
ested in the subject to make a translation de- 
sirable is the strongest proof of Madame Ré- 
camier’s posthumous popularity. The Eng- 
lish version is not unpleasant to read, which 
is saying a good deal: there are some faults, 
such as rendering Besoin impérieux, “ impe- 
rious desire,” Yamais on ne vous aimera fat- 
blement, “ One will never love you feebly ;” 
and we are annoyed by the literal rendering 
_ of the conventional madame votre mére—one 

of those graces which a translator must sub- 
mit to let go; but on the whole the sentences 
seem less like ill-fitting garments to the 
thoughts than they generally do in transla- 
tions, and many difficult and delicate shades 
of expression and meaning are very well con- 
veyed. The translator has also added notes 
and a preface which throw light on some of 
the persons most frequently mentioned, for 
which many readers will be grateful. 

The group here depicted is different from 
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that amid which Madame Récamier is gen- 
erally represented. Prince Augustus of Prus- 
sia, the romantic hero of her youth; Adrien 
de Montmorenci, who was supposed to head 
the endless list of her subsequent adorers; the 
overshadowing presence of Chateaubriand, 
who towers so loftily in the foreground of her 
later life,—scarcely appear, and there is less of 
Madame de Staél than one perhaps expects; 
but we have a striking and attractive female 
figure, the Countess de Boigne, Camille Jor- 
dan, Ballanche, Lemontez, Mérimée, Tocque 
ville and Ampére, none of whom, except the 
last, were in love with her, though she was 
an object of worship to them all. Jordanand 
Ballanche are not known in this country as 
they deserve to be; Mérimée has lately gain- 
ed a reputation which he enjoyed before his 
death only in France, and one or two charm- 
ing letters from him will be welcome to read- 
ers of the Lettres a une Inconnue: of the 
numbers who know Tocqueville as the author 
of the singularly interesting and far-sighted 
book on Democracy in Americasfew know 
how amiable and admirable he was in society 
and private life; while Ampére, whose ac- 
quaintance with this country was superficial, 
although he wrote a friendly, lively book 
about us, was one of the most agreeable and 
attaching of French literarymen. Thus, we 
are introduced to a new circle, whose ac- 
quaintance most people will be anxious to 
pursue. The authoress, although she was in 
the position of a daughter to Madame Réca- 
mier from early childhood, tells us nothing 
of herself: she gives a couple of letters from 
her husband, the young and promising arche- 
ologist whose life was too short for fame, which 
give a pleasant idea of his ability, accomplish- 
ments and cheerful, genial disposition. 

All of them were drawn round the enchant- 
ress by the spell which even her wonderful 
beauty does not explain. She was not bril- 
liant, original, nor even what is called interest- 
ing: she did not share the great passions which 
she inspired. A great deal of her ascend- 
ency is ascribed to rare goodness of heart, her 
loyalty and constancy in friendship, the sweet- 
ness of her temper, and her tact. Yet there 
must have been something besides to account 
for the idolatry which for ever waited on her 
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steps; and these letters, more than any pre- 
vious record of her, let one into the secret of 
her magic influence. She was feminine in 
every fibre: gentle, graceful, refined, affection- 
ate, sympathetic, unselfish, she had moreover 
a constant desire for admiration, “ an impera- 
tive necessity to please.’? There was a bal- 
ance, harmony, measure in her nature, which 
always charms and soothes. A woman of 
greater mental gifts would not have capti- 
vated so many egotistical men of talent—a 
fool could not have kept them as friends. She 
had native intelligence and good sense enough 
to follow and comprehend the flights of genius, 
and no doubt long intimacy with the most re- 
markable men and the most remarkable wo- 
men of her times developed and stimulated 
these powers. Her letters are easy, pleasant, 
sprightly, and show the justness of her gauge 
of men and things: those to her adopted 
daughter are overflowing with affection, 
though she did not write to her as often as to 
her admirers. She had several foibles—per- 
sonal vanity, a trick of forgetting important 
letters and messages which were entrusted to 
her, a way of not answering letters, though it 
is marvelous how she contrived to keep up 
with her correspondents at all. She was not 
quite perfection, though so near it, and men 
liked her better for it, as it gave them an ex- 
cuse for lecturing the radiant young beauty 
which they seized with avidity. Finally, she 
was a coquette, and this was the abracadabra 
of her attractiun—not a heartless or vain- 
glorious one, but of the soft, sentimental kind 
who have always a tenderness for their victims. 
Her men-friends all reproach her with it: even 
the most platonic cannot repress a grumble. 
One cannot help smiling to see her making 
new conquests wherever she goes with an air 
of perfect ingenuousness. Ampére was not 
twenty when he was presented to her, and 
she was forty-three: he fell instantly and pro- 
foundly in love with her, came to see her 
daily in town, and spent part of the first sum- 
mer and autumn near her in the country. On 
their return to Paris she took occasion to tax 
him gently with a fancy for her young niece. 
Poor Ampére, who had been controlling and 
concealing his feelings for months, broke 
down at this, and falling on his knees cried 
out, “Ah! it is not for her!” It would 
stretch the most elastic charity to believe that 
a woman so accustomed to bewitch every man 
who approached her had not divined the boy’s 
secret and yielded to the temptation of a lit- 
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' tle excitement by provoking a declaration. 


However, these are venial faults in a pretty 
woman, and it is because they complete the 
circle of her charm that Madame Récamier 
seems to us the typical pretty woman. But 
she was more than this: she was able to be 
a friend, and when youth was past, and her 
beauty had become a tradition, and her sweet 
eyes had been wept out beside the deathbed 
of the faithful Ballanche, she was still the 
unselfish, unwearying companion of the ex- 
acting Chateaubriand, ‘the sensitive Ampére. 

It is a sad feature in books of this sort, 
which reflect some aspects of human relations 
more accurately than regular biography, to 
note the thinning numbers of those with 
whom the narrative begins: at first paths 
diverge, severing interests interpose, names 
occur less often; then comes death, and they 
disappear from the page altogether. Madame 
Récamier lived to be seventy-two :.she out- 
lived most of her contemporaries and many 
of her younger friends. But the anguish of 
bereavement was softened by an immense 
consolation: these people were all good. 
Matthieu de Montmorenci, Camille Jordan, 
Tocqueville, Ozanam were religious men, de- 
vout and living for duty: the woman they 
worshiped was good too, simply and sincere- 
ly pious. France is the accepted scapegoat 
for the sins of Europe, but it is well to re- 
member the illustrious examples of Christian 
character this one society affords, composed 
of different classes, great nobles and indus- 
trious scholars. 


A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. Complete 
in Fifteen Parts. Parts 1 to 5. Philadel- 
phia: Allen, Lane & Scott and J. W. Lau- 
derback. 


Philadelphia is not much given to celebra- 
ting herself, being, as her loyal sons are fain 
at least to believe, too intent on the doing of 
good works to have time for recording them. 
Now, however, that she is to bloom forth a 
century-plant, it becomes a matter of -duty to 
let the world know something of her claims to 
its regard and the attractions she has to offer 
to the millions who are expected to respond 
to her “ at home” on the anniversary of her 
modest début as the national hostess. In no 
daintier or more appropriate form could the 
announcement be made than in that of the 
work before us, which is certainly one of the 
finest specimens of typography and wood- 
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engraving ever issued from the American 
press. The illustrations, in general well de- 
signed and executed in the most costly man- 
ner, present a greater-variety of subjects than 
the nature of the work might suggest.. The 
casual visitor, who. knows Philadelphia only 
by its rectangular streets, would be little apt 
to suspect that it embraces within its limits a 
greater diversity of scenery than any other 
city in the Union is able to display. One 
charm of this scenery is that it ‘cannot: be 
swept at a glance, but has surprises to offer 
as tempting baits to the explorer. The 
woodland nooks and sequestered pools de- 
picted.in this work will have novelty even 
for. many of those to whom Fairmount and 
the banks of the Wissahickon are familiar 
resorts. In the matter of architectural em- 
bellishments the Quaker City is making rap- 
id strides which will enable her a few years 
hence to present in more than one locality 
an ensemble not easily matched on this side 
of the Atlantic. The many noble build- 
ings of recent erection and the quaint relics 
dear to the heart of the local antiquarian are 
fitly represented in these pages. In the “ fig- 
ure pictures” the artists seem to have over- 
stepped the proper limits both of the work 
itself and of their own powers... In such sub- 
jects there is but one step from the picturesque 
to the vulgar, and each new deformity in cos- 
tume facilitates the descent. Except in this 
particular we have only hearty commendation 
for the taste and skill lavished on the illustra- 
tions. The text is written con amore, as of 
one who knows his ays and finds inspiration 
in the theme. Almost too airily vivacious, it 
is yet never without the solid basis of bona 
fide description. These remarks apply to the 
first four parts: in the fifth another writer 
takes up the pen. When Mr. Stoddard has 
warmed himself to his task we may perhaps 
be reconciled to the change. For the nonce 
there is a visible strain in his efforts to appear 
sympathetic and to the manner born. 


Hachette’s Series of French Educational 
Works. London and Paris: Hachette & 
Cie.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The list of works published under this gen- 

eral title by Messrs. Hachette & Cie, comprises 

many which have long been used in schools 
or private classes in England, with others spe- 
cially prepared to complete the series.. They 
are designed to present a graded course which 
shall lead the pupil by regular and secure steps 
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from:-an elementary knowledge to a complete 
mastery of the French language.” Primers, | 
grammars and exercise-books are supplement- ~ 
ed by a library of select masterpieces, classic — 
and modern, carefully annotated. There is, 
however, no other connection between the % 
volumes than is implied in the adaptation of = 
each to a certain stage in the pupil’s progress, 
and the fact that they are. all based on‘a % 
scientific method and prepared by practical © 
teachers who are at the same time thorough © 
scholars. Thus, we have a Children’s Own ~ 
French Book, edited by Rev. Ernest Brette ” 
and Gustave Masson, readers and grammars — 
prepared by Tarver, Bué and Sandars, and 
work on the philology. of the French lan- © 
guage by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Each volume — 
having its special purpose is in the most coms ~ 
pact form, and can be taken up without refer- 7 
ence to the others or used in connection with 
a different series. As likely to be especially ~ 
serviceable in this way, we may mention the © 
Class-Book of Comparative Idioms, in two | 
parts, French and English, two Class-Books of ~ 
Correspondence, general and commercial, and © 
Half Hours of French Translation. All or 7 
any of these may be used with great advan- © 
tage by the learner who has already gained a” 
familiarity with grammatical forms and rules | 
and a fair acquaintance with the vocabulary, | 
Having mastered them, he will have acquired © 

a degree of facility in writing French which - 
will greatly facilitate his subsequent labors, ” 
and without which he can never hope to pos- = 
sess any adequate command of the language 
either in reading or apesking, 
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